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Read this new booklet and you 
will really appreciate the great 
Saint Paul. Conveying much in 
few words, Father Sullivan tells 
the story of Paul’s background 
and conversion. Then the reader 
travels with Paul on his mission- 
ary journeys with their treren- 
dous accomplishments and many 
disappointments, and on to the 
twilight of his years and final 
martyrdom. 
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By Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 


Soldier, priest, founder of the 
Jesuit Order, Ignatius Loyola 
was a man of fixed purpose and 
wide vision. His vision was the 
world, his purpose the winning of 
the world for Christ. In this new 
booklet Father Treacy makes 
Saint Ignatius really live and 
leaves the reader with an ap- 
preciation of a truly great saint. 
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By Rev. James McVann, C.S.P. 


The subject of this doctoral dissertation ir 
the faculty of Canon Law of the Gregoria 
University is one of perennial interest. | 
covers the subject from the canonical view 
point in a clear and thorough manner. Re 
cently a group of lay people started 

movement for greater emphasis on sermco 
preaching and received wide support fro: 
both clergy and laity. This study prov: 
that whatever evils exist in this matter a 
not due to lack of legislation and author 
tative urgings. A good index is provide: 
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By REV. JAMES 





SURSUM CORDA’ 


What’s Right with the World? 


M. GILLIS, C.S.P. 








Editor, The Catholic World 


“A LITTLE MASTERPIECE” 


HERE is not and of course there cannot be a 

more interesting subject for a writer or for a 

speaker than “God.” In the catechism we say 
that God is the Beginning and the End of all things. 
That seemingly simple fact of which even the chil- 
dren grasp the primary meaning, is really the most 
profoundly significant truth that has ever been pre- 
sented to the human mind. A child, I say, can see 
the surface meaning, but not even a St. Thomas 
Aquinas can see the ultimate implications of the 
truth that God is the Source from which all things 
come and the End to which all things are directed. 
“I am Alpha and Omega, the First and the Last,” 
says God, and the expression is as unfathomable 
as that other, “I Am Who Am.” Any man who 
could see—I will not say to the very depths of that 
truth—but half way down to the bottom—would take 
place in the history of thought as superior to Socrates, 
Aristotle, St. Thomas, not to speak of Kant, Descartes 
and Leibnitz. 

But since the subject of “God” is so deep and 
difficult, there is all the more reason why some good 
scholar should “popularize” it for us. Scorn not the 
popularizer, O all ye pedants, ye men of academic 
mind. The popularizer is a better man than you. 
He has to know all that you know—and then some. 
To be a reliable popularizer, he must be able to 
penetrate into the realm where the philosophers 
dwell and then come out of that mysterious world 
to tell us in our own simple patois (as the learned 
would call it) what they think and what they say 
in the world of the illuminati. 

And that, if you please, is why I keep hammering 
—and clamoring— here in Sursum Corda and else- 
where for some one who can be an inhabitant of 
two worlds at once; who can move easily and grace- 
fully from one world into the other and back again, 
from the brilliant world of philosophy into the hum- 
drum of every day life. From time to time I have 
presented to the readers of this column the name of 
some scholar who has acquired the knack of pass- 
ing back and forth across the border as Moses had 
the habit of going into the mountain of God and 
coming down again to repeat to the people what 
God had said to him. Perhaps the latest instance 
was that of Father William Farrell, O.P., who first 
mastered the Summa Theologica of Aquinas and then 
repeated it for us in easy, graceful, witty language 
that tickles the imagination while it illuminates the 


mind. 
A Superlative Piece of Work 
It may seem a far cry from that huge synthesis 


to a little 57-page pamphlet. But I do wish to cal 
attention today to a smaller and less pretentious 
piece of work. It is by Rev. John A. O’Brien, PhD, 
LL.D., of the University of Notre Dame—the title js 
“God: Can We Find Him? Light from Modern Sci. 
ence and Philosophy.” To me it seems a superlative 
piece of work. Something of the sort has been done 


can read it without distraction and indeed with fas. 
cination on your way to work in the bus or even 
while hanging to a strap, and being jostled, stepped 
upon and poked in the ribs by the rush-hour crowd 
in the subway. Immanuel Kant is in it, and Herbert 
Spencer and Bernard Shaw and Alfred Whitehead— 
(whom you never could read in his own works)— 
and Sir James Jeans; Gertrude Stein and James 
Joyce get a mention; and there are quotations from 
Millikan, Eddington, Compton, the greatest names in 
the world of science today—and Sir Isaac Newton, 
still the greatest name in science, with all due re 
gards to Einstein. 


They are not lugged in; they glide into the text 
imperceptibly. They and a dozen others will speak 
to you out of the pages of this little pamphlet and 
you will read them as painlessly as you read West 
brook Pegler Cif you do read him painlessly), or 
Arthur Krock, or Anne O'Hare McCormick. You 
will even find brief bits from the poets, Shakespeare, 
Shelley, Longfellow, Pope, Kilmer. And without any 
effort on your part, you will get brief excerpts from 
Plato and Aristotle. And all the while you will be 
learning about that supremely interesting and usu- 
ally baffling subject: God. Dr. O'Brien's pamphlet 
is a triumph and a joy. 

All of us who have studied scholastic philosophy 
have learned by heart the classic arguments for the 
existence of God. Here you will find a few of them 
in an easy adaptation. And together with them 
you will find (on pages 28 and 29) an argument to 
prove the All Wise and All Powerful Creator, from 
—you would never guess—a description of the de 
velopment of a child in the womb of its mother. 
Believe me or not, it is beautifully done. 

This may seem to some a publicity “plug,” espe 
cially since the pamphlet is by a friend of mine and 
comes from The Paulist Press. But I don’t do that 
sort of thing. When I wax enthusiastic, I do s0 
spontaneously. And I think you will if you read 
Father John O’Brien on God. 

Copyright, 1942, N.C.W.C. 








* One of the weekly. articles entitled “‘Sursum Corda” 
Press by the N. C. 


written by Father Gillis and syndicated to the Catholic 
W. C. News Service 





Read what Father Gillis says about 
this new booklet and then 


read 
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THE 
REDEMPTION 


By 
Rev. Benedict Ehmann 


This next text on the 
doctrine of the Redemp- 
tion has been prepared 
to help the reader “know 
the gift of God which is 
ours in the Redemption 
. to help one stand 
in grateful wonder be- 
fore ‘the fountains of 
the Saviour’ which our 
generous God has made 
to flow through the 
desert of this life.” The 
six chapters are: God’s 
Plan in the Old Testa- 
ment, God’s Plan in the 
New Testament, The 
Living Church, The For- 
giveness of Sins, Chris- 
tian Worship, Christian 
Life. Approximately 
ten thousand copies of 
this Pamphlet Text were 
used in the Diocese of 
Rochester, New York, 
alone. A six lesson 
sixty-four page text. 





A BRIEF STUDY OF THE 


FOUR GOSPELS 


By 
Rev. Joseph 1. Malloy, C.S.P. 


What do the names Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, mean to you? Who were these 
men? What are the “Gospels” which they 
wrote? How do they differ? How do 
we come to have them? How do we 
know they give us a true picture of what 
Christ said and did? Here we examine 
these and other questions and learn the 
distinctive features of each Gospel so that 
when we hear “The Holy Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew,” there will come to 
our minds immediately a definite picture 
of St. Matthew, who and what he was and 
what sort of Gospel he wrote. This will 
apply also to those Sundays when the 
Gospel is taken from that according to 
one of the other three Evangelists. An 
eight lesson sixty-four page text. 


WHAT IS 


CATHOLIC ACTION ? 


By 
Rev. James J. O'Toole, S.T.D. 


To interest anyone in Catholic Action we 
have to tell them about it. This text, 
then, is a study of the principles of Cath- 
olic Action. The division of the treatment 
into parts, each followed by its set of 
questions, is designed to provide sufficient 
matter for a fifteen-minute discussion at 
group meetings. Surprisingly enough, 
apart from one book, this Pamphlet Text 
is the only easily available treatment of 
this subject in English. A sixty-four page 
text with twenty-two question 





EASTERN 
CATHOLICS 


By 
Rev. Clement C. Englert, C.SS.R. 


Interest in the Eastern 
Churches has been grow- 
ing steadily in the past 
few years. Students of 
Church History are find- 
ing out, to their pleas- 
ure and surprise, that 
the Eastern Churches of 
glorious tradition are a 
living Catholic reality 
today. It is the aim of 
this pamphlet to present 
clearly, briefly, and as 
simply as the very com- 
plicated subject per- 
mits, a first earnest 
glimpse at the Oriental 
Catholic Churches and 
their rites, laws and 
ceremonies. Although 
this treatise of necessity 
can only skim the sur- 
face of the great seas of 
history and liturgy in- 
volved, yet it aims at 
presenting a fairly com- 
plete picture to one who 
approaches the subject 
for the first time. A 
six lesson forty-four page 
text. 


Ten Cents Each — $6.25 the 100 — $52.00 the 1,000, postpaid 
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By Rev. William R. O’Connor Preface by Jacques Maritain 
Many have realized that laymen usually do not give sufficient thought to the idea of 
consecrating their daily work for their own spiritual advancement, and for the spread 
of the Divine influence among that large group of Catholics to whom this book is 
addressed. There are very many indeed, who will be encouraged to make this Act of 
continual devotion to Our Lord just as soon as they realize that without any great effort 
on their part they can really consecrate their lives in the service of God. $2.00 


THE FAMILY THAT OVERTOOK CHRIST 
By Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 

An historical novel concerning a most interesting family living in the 12th century; 
each member is different from the other—knowing what they like in life and what they 
wanted from it, whether battles, power or society. You will be held by this family. 
Whatever your present state, you will find in one or another of its colorful personalities 
a parallel in your own life. More than this, you will be surprised to learn how close in 
time all things really are. But the most important truth you will discover is the one 
contained in the words of one of the family, “it profits a man little to follow Christ, if 
he fails to overtake Him.” $2.75 
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By Rev. William H. Russell, Ph.D. 
The informal, colloquial talks with the most important Figure in the world situation. 
continues in the second volume of this series. All of our modern problems are put to 
Him and in His convincing style He outlines their solution. As usual the actual pro- 
cedure is left to us. He is asked to explain certain things He did which do not seem 
quite understandable. Undismayed at our audacity He explains them and they fall 


into their place in His design. This is truly a book which will interest even the most 
callously indifferent. $1.00 


A BOOK OF SIMPLE WORDS 


By A Sister of Notre Dame (de Namur) 
This new book by Sister Julie is just what the title implies, but Sister’s simple words 
are filled with many thoughts we have never thought before. If only we could read the 
New Testament she tells us, as it should be read. Then she gives us samples of what 
we would find. Her approach is new and the things she points out brings to attention a 
surprisingly larger number of incidents and events hitherto lost in the indifference of 
hasty reading. $2.00 


HOPE OF LIFE 

By Sister Monica, Ph.D. 
Sister Monica has written a book of short meditations for daily use. They vary in sub- 
ject and character but all. are based in the same uphill struggle with mundane things 
that make up daily life. There are words of comfort for those to whom all is desolate; 


there are words of joy to those in sorrow; there are words of inspiration for those who 
are nearing the top. $1.35 
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PAGEANT OF THE POPES, by John Farrow 


The standard histories of the Papacy run to some- 
os =e 100 volumes and more than 5,000,000 

Mr. Farrow has succeeded in condensing 
all the most significant material into a_ single, 
continuous narrative, packed with interesting de- 
tail. All the Popes are here and all the facts you 
will want to know about them, good and bad. The 


$3.50 


fourteen striking portraits (redrawn by Charlot 
from the best authentic sources) are a real help in 
understanding some of the crucial episodes in what 
is certainly the strangest story in the whole his- 
— of the human race. The book is handsomely 
and sturdily bound, and will make an excellent 
gift. With index, and chronological tables, 420 pages. 


THE JUDGMENT OF THE NATIONS, by Christopher Dawson $2.50 


In this book Christopher Dawson has gathered his 
mature conclusions as to the nature of the present 
world crisis, its origins and the principle — 
which its solution must be sought. How did it 
happen? Mr. Dawson tells us how he thinks it 
happened and his book challenges the reader to 


THE ROAD TO VICHY, by Yves Simon 


A well known French philosopher throws much 
needed light on a subject that is of the greatest 
importance for Americans to understand correctly. 
Simon, who is an p ising d at of the 


RELIGION IN SOVIET RUSSIA, 


A thoroughly documented report on conditions to- 
day, prepared by a competent scholar from all 
available sources. There is also an authoritative 
survey of Communist Party policy from the begin- 
ning, through the many shifting phases of the 





REPRESENTATIVE MEDIEVAL AND TUDOR PLAYS 


“The Passion Play” as known to us in the version 
of Oberammergau is only a part of the great 
Corpus Christi Pageant, which is here given en- 
tirely for the first time for modern readers. It 
recounts human history from Eden to the Last 
Judgment. Everyman, and two of the salty farces 
of Thomas Heywood are given complete. The 


GREAT MODERN CATHOLIC SHORT STORIES 


A unique collection of stories of great distinction 
and variety about the life of Monks, Priests and 
Nuns. Includes the $1500 — story, “A Nun’s 
Diary,” Paul Horgan’s “The Surgeon and the 
N * Agnes Repplier’s little gem “Sins,” and the 
minor classics “Fight for Sister Joe” and “First 


MARY OF THE MAGNIFICAT, by Mother Elizabeth Hart 


The Church has enshrined the Magnificat in her 
official prayer. It holds the place of honor at 
Vespers and when the Divine Office is chanted in 
choir, the music grows more elaborate for the 


by N. S. Timasheff 


find a better explanation. Its style is lucid, and 
it is a valuable signpost to all who are striving 
to pierce to the meaning of what is happening 
around us. Its great merit is that it forces the 
reader to face the ultimates, the final “either-or’, 
that lie at the bottom of the whole business. 


$2.25 


French Catholic tradition, is unalterably opposed 
to Petain and the so-called “Catholicism” of the 
Vichy group. A very illuminating book. 224 
pages. 


$2.00 


conflict. This is a must book for all who wish 
correctly to estimate the character of the Russian 
influence in the Post-War World. Dr. Timasheff, 
while he emphasizes the failure of persecution so 
far, is not too hopeful for the future. 172 pages. 


$3.50 


translations remain faithful to the originals in 
spirit, but bring the colloquial speech in which 

ey were written in touch with the language of 
today. Translated (and with adequate stage direc- 
tions) by Henry W. Wells and Roger S. Loomis, 
both of Columbia University. Recommended for 
parish drama groups. 


$3.00 


Confession.” Also stories by Katherine Mansfield, 
Morley Callaghan, Sean O’Faolain, Ernest Hem- 
ingway, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, L. A. G. Strong, Phyllis Bottome, Geoffrey 
Household, Antonia White and nine others. Se- 
lected by Mariella Gable, O.S.B. 384 Pages. 


$1.00 


Megan, and the incense rising before the altar 
calls attention to the solemnity due Our Lady’s 
Canticle. In this small book the author shows 
us the youthful Mary of the joyful mysteries. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


PRIESTS AND 


LSEWHERE in this number of 
THE CATHOLIC Wor.p, Leo 
Stein, author of 1 Was in Hell with 
Niemoeller, presents some distress- 
ing facts concerning the suffering of 
priests and other ministers of reli- 
gion in Nazi concentration camps. 
I confess that the title of Mr. Stein’s 
recent book had seemed to me ex- 
travagant and profane, and that in 
consequence I had to overcome a re- 
luctance to accept his article. There 
is of course no real hell on earth. 
I am not even sure that the Nazi 
cruelties are more terrible than any 
the world has previously known. I 
doubt that the tor- 
tures they have de- 
vised are more sav- 
age than those which 
were inflicted, for example, upon 
prisoners in the Tower of London 
in the days of Elizabeth, or upon 
the early Christians in the arena or 
in the gardens of Nero; or as fiend- 
ish as those invented by Chosroes 
or Sapor or other sadistic Orientals. 
It may be that the rack and the 
thumbscrew, the Iron Virgin and 
the molten lead have been outdone 
by dive-bombers “strafing” helpless 
refugees on the open road; by flame- 
throwers and poison gas and by a 


Hell on 
Earth? 


PERSECUTION 


“third degree” much more ingeni- 
ous—thanks to mechanical science 
and modern psychology—than any 
practiced in the dungeons of the 
Renaissance. But on the other hand 
we have not heard that prisoners of 
the Nazis, or for that matter of the 
Japs, have been hanged not until 
dead, cut down and disemboweled 
while still living, as Campion and 
Southwell and a hundred more were 
by the English Queen three hundred 
years ago. Neither Mr. Stein nor 
any other eyewitness of Nazi atroci- 
ties has reported savagery like that 
inflicted upon the little princes in 
the Tower, the burning out of their 
eyes with a hot iron. 
Thus far we have 
not heard of any tor- 
tures comparable to 
those inflicted by the English and 
the Burgundians upon St. Joan of 
Arc, or by the Florentines upon 
Savonarola. And not even Heinrich 
Himmler seems to have thought of 
roping human beings to the muzzle 


of a cannon and blowing them to 
bits. 


Not the 
Worst Ever 


waves. the point is that 
whether or not the Nazis have 


shown us something more nearly 
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like hell than any hitherto produced 
on earth, what they have done will 
suffice. This global war is a dis- 
grace to humanity as well as to Ger- 
many. “What is all this goose- 
cackle about progress,” exclaimed 
Bernard Shaw. And 
one might ask what 
is all this pseudo- 
scientific guff about 
evolution from low- 
er forms of animal life to the higher 
form that is man? The moderns 
speak of the “Ascent of Man” from 
the amoeba to the reptile, the fish, 
the tiger, the ape, the missing link, 
the man. But now it would seem 
that Darwin was over - optimistic 
when he spoke of “Ascent.” After 
all a tiger is not really cruel, or a 
snake loathsome, or a jackal filthy. 
They are simply what Nature made 
them. They have not degenerated. 
Once having emerged from the slime 


“Onward 
March of 
Civilization” 


they do not periodically plunge back 


into it again. Whatever advance 
they have achieved they hold. Only 
man degenerates. Not the beasts but 
man is vile. No beast 
can sin. The only 
real criminal is man. 
“When this fellow 
was nicknamed 
‘Piggy,’ ” says O. Henry, with an un- 
usual burst of sardonic wrath, “a 
foul aspersion was cast upon the 
noble family of Swine.” Frank Buck 
and others -have told us that the 
wiliest, meanest, and cruelest of 
wild animals is the Black Panther. 
But the Black Panther is what he is 
because he was made that way. 
When man makes himself a black 
panther, and when armies and 
- hordes of such throw-backs invade 
the civilized world — well perhaps 
Leo Stein’s title was not so extrava- 
gant after all. This global war is in- 
deed a sort of sample of hell. “This 


The 
Descent 
of Man 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


is Antichrist of whom you have 
heard that he cometh, and he is now 
already in the world,” says St. John. 
If Antichrist is here, he brings some- 
thing of hell with him. 


ARDON the moralizing. I had 

no intention of running on in 
that strain. What I really had in 
mind to say, apropos of Leo Stein’s 
article, “The Clergy Imprisoned in 
Germany,” was that the Hitlerian 
persecution is running true to form. 
There is a norm and standard ob- 
served by all persecutors. Their 
technique is indicated in the text 
“Strike the shepherd and the sheep 
shall be scattered.” Sooner or later, 
and generally rather soon, all ty- 
rants fall foul of prophets and 
priests. That is as it should be. If 
Herod hadn’t killed John the Bap- 
tist, the people might have suspect- 
ed that John was not the real thing. 
If, when those mes- 
sengers went from 
the banquet hall to 
the prison, they had 
stricken off the 
chains of the prophet and placed 
him at the right hand of the King to 
receive the salutes and the salaams 
of the diners—but why speculate on 
an impossibility? Prophets are not 
to be found in the houses of Kings, 
or at regal banquet tables. Prophets 
are not clad in soft garments. 
Prophets do not die in bed. “You 
killed all the prophets from Abel 
to Zacharias,” said Jesus. “It be- 
hooveth that one man should die for 
the people.” The one man is al- 
ways the prophet or the priest. It 
must be so: it is the Divine Plan. 
“Do you not know,” said Pilate to 
Jesus, “that I have power to kill 
Thee and power to set Thee free?” 
But if he had elected to set Jesus 
free, and if Jesus had lived and died 
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in peace, the purpose of the Incarna- 
tion would—per impossibile—have 
been frustrated. So it was then; so 
it is now; so it shall always be. 
Priests are persecuted, tortured, 
murdered as a mat- 
ter of course. Read 
the martyrology. 
Whenever a king, 
emperor, dictator, tyrant goes on a 
rampage, as they almost all do, he 
vents his violence first upon priests. 
If Hitler were to act differently it 
would not be orthodox. If the heads 
of priests do not fall, we should fear 
that something was wrong with the 
priests. 


As It 
Should Be 


N the Elizabethan persecution in 
England all the bishops (except 
the inevitable Judas, in this instance 
Kitchin of Llandaff) refused, or as 
Lingard says “declined” to recog- 
nize the Queen, bastard daughter of 
a lecherous father, as head of the 
Church. Of the twenty-six sees in 
England at that time, ten were va- 
cant. I have often wondered how the 
sixteen incumbents escaped the rack 
and the rope. Some of them had 
been imprisoned under Henry, re- 
instated under Mary, deposed again 
under Edward. When Elizabeth 
came to the throne their fate might 
well have been the Tower and the 
scaffold. But the Queen, shrewd 
as Satan, preferred to isolate them 
and confiscate their 
holdings. It would 
have been better if 
they had been mar- 
tyred along with 
Cuthbert Maine, Ed- 
mund Campion, and Robert South- 
well. We read that the Bishop of 
London was a “famous diplomat- 
ist”; Durham was “highly accom- 
plished”; Ely had “displayed great 
skill in concluding treaties with 
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France and Scotland”; Chester was 
an accomplished scholar in Greek; 
Winchester was a poet; Lincoln a 
famous theologian; Coventry had 
been professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Paris. In short the 
English hierarchy under Elizabeth 
was, says the chronicler, “inferior 
in learning to none of the bishops of 
Europe.” All very interesting no 
doubt and perhaps edifying. But 
the question persists, how did they 
escape martyrdom? Archbishop 
Heath of York, we read, “was al- 
lowed to retire to a little farm in 
Surrey and there had the dubious 
favor of an occasional visit from the 
Queen.” Could he not somehow 
have contrived to die for the faith? 
It seems inappropriate that a bishop 
should pass away in peace while 
some two hundred priests were be- 
ing hanged, drawn and quartered. 
St. Thomas of Canterbury was a 
better man than any of those diplo- 
mats, Hellenists, Hebraists, poets. 
In fact he was so good that his King 
declared there was not room for 
Thomas and himself in England. So 
the - King’s courtiers murdered 
Thomas in his Cathedral, spattering 
his brains upon the pavement. An- 
other Becket under Elizabeth, or six- 
teen Beckets might have changed 
the history of religion in England 
in Europe and the world. 


sue life of any bishop or priest 
seems frustrate if he “gets by” 
in this wicked world. To live and 
die in honor among all men is im- 
possible in a successor to Christ. 
The disciple must not fare better 
than the Master. We are sometimes 
told by Christians of the politer sort 
that if a clergyman is conciliatory, 
he can remain at peace with all men 
within and without the fold, and 
that it is only the truculent who run 
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into trouble. 
agree. 


St. Paul seems not to 
He says, “If I were to please 
men I should not be 
the servant of God.” 
St. James adds, “The 
friendship of this 
world is the enemy 
of God.” John the 
Baptist may have been “truculent”; 
perhaps it is “truculent” to tell a 
king that he is living in adultery, 
but it would be interesting to know 
what would have happened in 
France if Massillon or Bourdaloue 
had spoken to their king as John 
spoke to Herod. The preacher would 
perhaps have gone to jail, but the 
Revolution might not have occurred. 


Pleasing 
Men: 
Offending 
God 


SPEAK of priests and prophets. 

But I am curious also about the 
popularity and the success of poli- 
ticians. Does not the time always 
come when a politician in his prog- 
ress from the bottom to the top of 
the ladder must take a stand on 
some matter involving principle and 
conscience? There used to be a story 
to the effect that Hilaire Belloc had 
a chance of being Prime Minister 
until he stood up in Parliament to 
champion the Catholic side in the 
matter of a Eucharistic procession 
on the streets of London. They say 
that when he opened his mouth to 
make that speech he closed the door 
to his political future. Does not a 
similar crisis arise once in the life 
of all politicians? 

There is an old maxim: “To es- 
cape criticism: say nothing, be noth- 
ing, do nothing.” But would it not 
be ignoble for a priest—not to say 
a politician—to follow that for- 
mula? I once heard the remark 
made of an exalted ecclesiastic, “he 
never makes a mistake.” It was 
spoken ostensibly in admiration, but 
to me it had, as slangy persons say, 
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the earmarks of a dirty dig. If a 
man never makes a mistake, his. 
whole life is perhaps a mistake. He 
concentrates so intensely upon be- 
ing always correct, that he turns out 
tremendously and tragically wrong. 
All men speak well of him, but the 
only One Whose judgment is im- 
portant may not speak well of him 
when the Big Day comes. Also I 
have heard a university professor 
say, “absolutely everyone on the 
campus likes Father So-and-So.” 
But the campus was that of a state 
university, and a dozen or a score of 
the faculty habitually disparaged 
religion. I wondered how Father 
So-and-So kept peace with them. 
“Prudence,” I suppose is the word. 
Silence is the word. Mum’s the 
word. But “if I were to be silent, 
these stones would cry out” said 
Jesus. 


AM aware that all this sort of 
talk sounds somehow perverse. 
But it is bona-fide Gospel. If it 
rings false to us, it may be because 
we have forgotten what happened 
when men preached the original . 
simon - pure Gospel in Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Ephesus, Rome. The offi- 
cial charge against 
Jesus was sedition: 
“This man stirreth 
up the people.’’ 
Wherever St. Paul 
went, tumult occurred. He set the 
Empire by the ears. If we are not 
accused of sedition, can it be be- 
cause we play along too close to the 
powers that be, not only when their 
principles and actions are right, but 
when they are wrong? I rather 
imagine that there is as much pa- 
ganism today in New York as ever 
there was in Ephesus or Corinth, not 
to say in Paris under the Capets or 
in London under the Tudors. At 
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least there is enough to make it un- 
comfortable for us priests if we were 
to stir up the pagans. If we “get 
by” unmolested it may be because 
we don’t do our job. 

Persecution ceased in the Roman 
Empire in the first quarter of the 
fourth century. A century later St. 
Jerome said “nothing is to be 
feared but too long 
a peace” between 
persecutions. A dif- 
ferent sort of person 
—not wholly differ- 
ent — Hilaire Belloc says, in Sur- 
vivals and New Arrivals, “If I be 
asked what sign we may look for to 
show that the advance of the Faith 
is at hand, I would answer by a word 
that the modern world has forgotten 
—Persecution. When that shall 
once more be at work it will be 
morning.” That ominous dictum 
appeared in 1929. In 1932 came 
Hitler and by 1942 the morning has 
waxed to noon. 


Too Long 
Between 
Persecutions 


HE idea of the necessity of our 
being persecuted runs all 
through our works of ascetical the- 


ology. “The Church,” says Father 
Faber, “is less at home in the Con- 
cordats than in the Catacombs.” 
Why then do we rejoice when a 
Concordat is signed, and lament 
when there is mention of the 
Church being driven back to the 
catacombs? We have no great rea- 
son to be happy about Concordats. 
As Concordats go nowadays, they 
bind us but leave the 
other signatory free. 
We. must keep our 
word, but the other 
fellow feels no such 
obligation. “I have no intention of 
being faithful to you,” said an 
adulterous husband to his amazed 
wife, “and if you are faithful to me 
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you area d fool.” If von Papen 
had been as honest as that scape- 
grace, he would have said the 
same to Cardinal Pacelli. While 
the ink was—so to speak—still wet 
on the Concordat of July 18, 1933, 
Cardinal Faulhaber was being shot 
at in Munich. As soon as the Con- 
cordat with Mussolini was conclud- 
ed the Holy Father had to complain 
of Fascist outrages in Turin. “He 
that dippeth his hand into the dish 
with me, he shall betray me,” said 
Jesus. He that writeth his name on 
the parchment with me, he that put- 
teth the seal of his government 
alongside his signature, he is per- 
haps even now bombing my 
churches and killing my priests. 
We Catholics know all this. We 
have known it for centuries. We 
are an old Church and we have 
a long memory. Why then do we 
affect to be surprised and scanda- 
lized when persecution comes, Con- 
cordat or no Concordat? “Suffer- 
ance is the badge of all our tribe,” 
says Shylock. Yes, Jew, your tribe 
and our tribe. 


N French literature and occasion- 
ally in some others, there is a 
type of priest whom everyone loves. 
He is incapable of arousing antago- 
nism. He would not hurt a fly, so 
why should anyone feel like hurt- 
ing him? You find him in Halevy’s 
Abbé Constantin, in Yves le Quer- 
dec’s Lettres d’un Curé de Cam- 
pagne, and in Victor Hugo’s Les 
Misérables. He is very sweet, very 
soft. He fairly ex- 
udes charm. Senti- 
mentalists “adore” 
him. He says his 
daily Mass, takes his coffee and roll, 
reads his breviary in the garden, 
tends his bees and his flowers, reads 
a good deal and perhaps writes a 
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little, preaches sugary sermons, 
teaches catechism to the children, 
attends the sick who send for him 
and prays for those who don’t; is 
deferential to the master of the 
Chateau — usually a Voltairean — 
and maintains a discreet spiritual 
friendship with the chatelaine. So he 
lives and so he dies, innocent, sweet, 
innocuous. But as the movie cap- 
tion says, “Comes the Revolution,” 
and the gentle innocuous Curé de 
Campagne goes to the guillotine. 


HERE is also a mystical cause 

for the persecution of priests. 
The priest is by definition one who 
offers sacrifice. At the altar he ele- 
vates the Body and Blood of Christ 
as it was elevated on the Cross. But 
together with the Body and Blood of 
Christ he must offer 
his own. “Can you 
drink of the Chalice 
whereof I _ shall 
drink?” asked Jesus. 
“We can,” said James and John. 
“You shall indeed,” was the final 
word. 

Again: “The Son of Man shall be 
delivered to the Gentiles: he shall 
be mocked and scourged and spit 
upon, and they shall put him to 
death.” That part of the prophecy 
was fulfilled to the letter. Why not 
then the remainder: “Where I am 
there shall My disciple be; they 
shall revile you and speak all man- 
ner of evil against you; yea the 
hour cometh when he that killeth 
you will think that he doth a service 
to God.” 

That is to say, shifting from Bib- 
lical diction to common speech, 
priests are not immune to persecu- 
tion. Rather the contrary. When 
persecution comes, we should be the 
first to suffer. When peace lasts too 
long between persecutions, as St. 
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Jerome says, we get into a wrong 
habit of thought. We become ac- 
customed to “cleri- 
cal privileges,” ex- 
pect them, demand 
them. We compose 
Concordats with clauses guarantee- 
ing our safety. We commence to 
consider ourselves sacrosanct, our 
person and our sacerdotal dignity 
inviolable. We forget the Gospel, 
the history of the Church, the Catho- 
lic tradition and our own ascetical 
and mystical literature. When in 
recent years priests were shot down 
in Mexico, in Spain and in Poland, 
our people were horrified; the Cath- 
olic papers cried “Sacrilege,” and 
perhaps we were for the moment 
persuaded that such things must not 
be. Such things must be. Such 
things will be, or something is wrong 
with us. If we are let alone it is be- 
cause we let the tyrants alone. If 
they do not molest us it is because 
we do not molest them. If Hitler—it 
isn’t probable or perhaps even pos- 
sible —if Hitler should conquer us 
and proceed to publish lists of those 
who must be either tortured or killed 
or both, and the names of priests do 
not head all the lists, it will be evi- 
dence that we were renegades. 


Clerical 
Immunity? 


OUBTLESS I have gone beyond 
all proper bounds of space in 
thus commenting upon the article 
by Leo Stein in this number of THE 
CaTHOLIc Worip. But if I have 
said so much to show that priests 
are not and must not be accorded 
immunity when persecution comes, 
it is because there are Catholic 
writers who profess to be deeply 
shocked because tyrants kill priests. 
If persecution comes we should say 
with Becket and with Christ “Whom 
seek ye? Iam He. Let these others 
go their way.” 
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Wuo ArE “WE”? 


S long ago as September, 1923, 
this editorial department aban- 
doned the ancient and honorable but 
pompous and ambiguous “We.” 
Imagine then my satisfaction in 
reading Arthur Krock’s special ar- 
ticle in The New York Times for 
Sunday, October 4th, in which he 
castigates the use of what he calls 
the “adroit” use of the word “We” 
by speakers and writers. It has in- 
deed become the trickiest little word 
in contemporary use. Who, for ex- 
ample is “We” in these statements, 
all of them in one speech by Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy Bard? 

“We” are losing this war. 

“We” should d—— well under- 
stand it. 

“We” began pointing with pride 
at our resources. 

“We” plunged into the amiable 
deception of using 
percentages. 

“We” gloated that 


That 
Deplorable 
“We” 

100 per cent. 

“We” started out with the as- 
sumption that we could lick any of 
our enemies without skipping a full 
meal with dessert or missing a Sun- 
day drive. 

“We” had been cruelly outsmart- 
ed in the first inning of the war. 

“We” fell into the bumptious 
practice of flexing imaginary 
muscles. 

“We” loudly proclaimed that .. . 
we would get even with our enemies. 

When we lose a battle “We” give 
out some more statistics about what 
“We” will do next month. 

“We” have been wrangling for 
months over a tax bill for 1942. 

And so on and so on ad lib and 
ad nauseam, until he comes, as the 
colored preacher said to “de rouse- 
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ments”: “We are still losing this 
war and what are You going to do 
about it?” Why the sudden switch 
from “We” to “You”? Who are 
“We” and who are “You”? If “We” 
are guilty of all those foolish and 
fatal faults why call upon “You” to 
amend? Why shouldn’t “We” cor- 
rect the mistakes of “We”? There 
are a dozen “We” sentences in the 
above quotations. Why does the 
thirteenth suddenly become “You”? 

I think I detect the cause of the 
sudden shift. Not all those “We’s” 
who were losing, who boasted, 
pointed, plunged, gloated, were out- 
smarted, flexed muscles, and all 
that sort of thing, were the people. 
But suddenly when the assistant 
secretary comes to the conclusion 
that something must be done about 
it, he points the finger at the people 
and says “You”! Clever enough, 
like a great deal more of the oratory 
we hear in these war-times, but 
what we need least in the present 
emergency is the clever speech and 
the tricky speech-maker. 


NFORTUNATELY both for Mr. 
Bard and for the much -ha- 
rangued and long-suffering people, 
the policy of the administration 
changes over night. Arthur Krock 
says that in the first phase “The 
people are to be lectured, even 
scolded, for over-optimism and un- 
der co-operation. They are to be 
told we are losing 
the war and will lose 
it unless there is an 
upsurge of toil, sac- 
rifice and spirit among them and an 
end to criticism of the war leaders.” 
But in the second phase the word 
goes out that “The people must no 
longer be charged with compla- 
cency, sloth, over-optimism, selfish- 
ness and guilty partnership in all 
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the error and inefficiency of Wash- 
ington. The crafty “We” must be 
restricted in application. Labor 
must not be told that any of its war 
record makes bad reading. The 
orators and their ghosts at OWI 
must somehow discover a way to 
praise the government and the peo- 
ple, criticize Congress and vague 
sections of the press and radio, 
stress the dangers and difficulties 
... and yet not go so far as to say 
that we are losing.” 

The New York Sun, like The New 
York Times has caught on to the 
trick of the orators. It said edi- 
torially: “Very well, Mr. Bard. It 
may be that the American public 
has become so complacent that it 
really needed an oratorical going 
over by some spokesman for the na- 
tional Administration. But surely 
it would also help if the national 
Administration took a little going 
over on its own account. If the 
public is complacent, who has been 
responsible for making it so? Who, 
if not the Administration, has been 
telling us about all the production 
coming from our mills, about all 
those thousands of airplanes, tanks, 
big guns, ships that are even now 
rolling from the assembly lines? 
Who has been telling us that we are 
going to establish the Four Free- 
doms throughout the world? It is 
all right for the Administration to 
have it either way, but not to have 
it both ways.” 


R. BARD is not the only “We” 
juggler. The American people, 

says the Times, “were being treated 
to a series of lectures by generals, 
admirals, assistant secretaries and 
heads of agencies. These gentlemen 
pounded on the table, summoned up 
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a mysterious character known as 
‘We’ and damned that character for 
being overconfident, complacent, 
not yet awake, or unwilling to make 
sacrifices.” 

Not one of these generals, ad- 


mirals, assistant secretaries and 
heads of agencies gave the slightest 
indication of the fact that the “We” 
who are losing the war is the Ad- 
ministration “We.” The worst ob- 
structionists are not the citizens, 
surely not the men in the armed 
services, not by any means the 
Kaisers, the Lockheeds, the Fords 
and the Lindberghs, 
not the Allis - Chal- 
mers or the Boeings 
who are making and 
promptly breaking speed records in 
production. Not any of these. No, 
nor Congress. No, nor the railroads 
which, to give the quondam devil 
his due, are achieving miracles in 
the transportation of men and mate- 
rials. The “We” to whom the war 
has not yet been sold, the “We” who 
are only ankle-deep in the business 
of winning the war, the “We” who 
are losing the war, the “We” that 
should be blasted out of compla- 
cency, or better still removed for in- 
competency is that huge bureau- 
cratic “We” at Washington and else- 
where, the “We” that is tumbling 
over itself, tripping itself up, getting 
in its own way, contradicting and 
stultifying itself; the “We” that is 
mystifying and irritating the people 
and that, if it does not mend its 
ways will soon enrage the people. - 
That is the “We” that should be 
bawled out and—if damning is to be 
done—damned by the generals, ad- 
mirals, assistant secretaries, heads 
of agencies and other desk-thump- 
ing administration spokesmen. 
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FEAR NOT, BRAVE DEAD 
By Mary Sinton LEITCH 
I. 


tapes waters close above the brave and young. 
They fall on crippled wing. In smoke and fire 
Is quenched their hope, is ended their desire 
Of bounteous years. They pass, their songs unsung. 
For us the bough is withered that was hung 
With garlands and the blithe and resonant choir 
Of youthful voices stilled, life’s golden lyre 
Broken and at our feet the fragments flung. 


How shall we bear our loneliness and pain 
If Freedom be, as it has been, belied, 

And bondsmen’s chains unbroken? If again 
Death be despoiled and all our sons who died 


Mocked and betrayed, iniquity will drain 
Even from our sorrow the poor meed of pride. 


II. 


It shall not be!—for still their voices break 

Upon the world’s despair. From Cornwall’s shore 
To Libya, from Bataan to Singapore, 

The echoes sweep in challenge till they shake 
Tyranny into trembling. Shall we take 

The flag of Freedom from youth’s hands once more 
And let it wear the stains that long it wore? 

Have we forgotten Calais, Guam and Wake? 


Fear not, brave dead! That banner shall be flown 
On every wind, untouched by soil of shame. 

We will keep faith. On every ruinous stone 

Of ramparts scored by shell and seared by flame, 
Even in the dust of cities overthrown, 
Remembering you, we shall write Freedom’s name. 





THE KINGDOM OF ART DECLINES 


By HELENE MAGARET 


UCH has been written about the 
ethical and religious value of 
Catholic education. But the aes- 
thetic value of Catholicism is gen- 
erally assumed to rest only in the 
beauty of the liturgy. Neverthe- 
less, in making inquiry into the edu- 
cational methods of progressive 
schools, one comes more and more 
to the conclusion that the future of 
the arts, as well as the future of 
faith and morals, depends upon a 
continuation of the traditions of 
Catholic education. 

The theories and experiments of 
John Dewey are based upon the 
view that society is a vast organism 
which functions through the co- 
operation of its parts. As the old 
tissues wear out, the elementary 
school, the high school and the uni- 
versity must replace them, with the 
least possible detriment and discom- 
fort to individual and collective life. 
The purpose of education becomes 
then the training of human beings 
to live and function in their environ- 
ment. This theory does not assume 
that the twentieth century is the 
best possible world in which to live, 
but rather that it is an inescapable 
reality. It is, however, in direct op- 
position to the belief that the pur- 
pose of education is to train human 
beings to live in spite of their en- 
vironment, to furnish them with an 
inner life so rich, a modus vivendi 
so satisfying, that they can know 
neither loneliness nor frustration, 
neither failure nor despair. The 
former attitude emphasizes utility, 
the latter philosophy. The former 


seeks to mechanize men, the latter 
to spiritualize them. The future of 
literature and the fine arts depends 
on which method of education is 
accepted. 

In his essay, “The School and So- 
cial Progress,” Mr. Dewey says: 


“A society is a number of people 
held together because they are 
working along common lines, in a 
common spirit, and with reference 
to common aims. The common 
needs and aims demand a growing 
interchange of thought and grow- 
ing unity of sympathetic feeling. 
The radical reason that the present 
school cannot organize itself as a 
natural social unit is because just 
this element of common and pro- 
ductive activity is absent.” 


To him the unifying aim of edu- 
cation is “the growth of the child in 
the direction of social capacity”; it 
should seek to externalize his life, 
to train him to produce what so- 
ciety needs or demands. In the hope 
of realizing this aim the so-called 
“progressive” schools are, with re- 
markable ease, turning potential 
artists into industrial designers and 
advertising photographers, poten- 
tial producers of literature into 
writers of radio skits, potential phi- 
losophers into sociologists. If the 
environment of the present day is 
indifferent to the fine arts, the en- 
vironment of tomorrow will be hos- 
tile to them, for a new generation 
perfectly adjusted to the world 
about it will produce no “waste” ar- 
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ticles in defiance of the laws of sup- 
ply and demand. It will not rebel 
against the limitations or abnor- 
malities of contemporary life. 


Already disaster pursues the. 


younger poets writing in America. 
They have denied the past and re- 
fuse to anticipate the future. Their 
touchstone of self-criticism is what 
the publishers are releasing and 
what the bookstores are able to un- 
‘ load. Their lyrics are tossed off in 
a careless manner, for their hearts 
are in Hollywood and their ambi- 
tions are on Broadway. They dream 
of following Archibald MacLeish to 
the Library of Congress, or they 
hope like Lady Esther to sublimate 
their rhetoric to the higher service 
of selling cosmetics “on the air.” 
The prospect is no more encourag- 
ing in the other arts, where sculp- 
tors make laughing little animals 
with no muscles in their bodies to 
be later sold in art shops at nomi- 
nal prices, and artists have taken to 
the sketching of properly appointed 
drawing rooms and boudoirs for the 
benefit of women’s magazines. 
These men and women have been 
educated to standards of the world 
as it exists today, and streamlining 
the personality to fit them, neces- 
sarily disregards the question of 
whether or not those standards are 
valid and worthwhile. 

Some years ago a new high 
school was opened in the East pri- 
marily for the purpose of educating 
the offspring of professors of a near- 
by college. The latest methods of 
education were introduced. The 
same number of credits are given at 
this school for a course in English 
Literature and one in bridge. The 
psychological justification is obvi- 
ous. The child ‘emerging from 
school must fit into society; if his 
ignorance of bridge makes social 
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ease impossible, a feeling of inferi- 
ority results. On the other hand, 
whether he dwells among a hand- 
ful of coal miners or a coterie of 
millionaire bankers, his ignorance 
of poetry will scarcely be noticed. 
No effort is made to teach the stu- 
dent to distinguish the true from 
the false, the sincere from the silly. 
He is permitted to confuse the su- 
perficialities with the profundities 
of life, and, in the spirit of a mis- 
understood democracy, he emerges 
with a hodgepodge of “learning” 
where everything is consigned to 
the dead level of equal value. Since 
he is adjusted to’ his environment, 
he has no need to transcend it. 
Since his mission in life is “service,” 
he prefers “doing” to “being.” In_ 
proportion to his expansion in so- 
cial capacity, his inner light grows 
dim, until he is justified at last in 
gaining the whole world, for he has 
so little to lose. 

Such a system of education may 
make for mechanical and scientific 
progress. It may even appear to 
make for happier men and women, 
since the inner struggle, which is so 
often an indication of the life of the 
soul, will be diminished, if not 
obliterated. Such human beings 
will never need to repeat, indeed 
they will not even understand those 
lines of Matthew Arnold in “A 
Summer Night”: 


“And I, I know not if to pray 
Still to be what I am, or yield and 
be 
Like all the other men I see.” 


As cells in the social organisms they 
will work with it “along common 
lines, in a common spirit, and with 
reference to common aims.” 

Meanwhile, the Kingdom of Art 
will decline. 
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By ALBERT 


FTER the end of this global war 
there will be plenty of prob- 
lems, everywhere in the world, as 
our President would say, clamoring 
for a solution. On the reasonable 
theory that problem solving should 
begin at home some of our sociolo- 
gists, industrialists and other plan- 
ners are endeavoring to draw the 
blue prints of the New America, 
while others, on the no less plausible 
theory that nothing can be solved at 
- home unless the world problems are 
settled, attempt to sketch a whole 
new world; a global peace to follow 
the global war. 

All such proposals are necessarily 
tentative; to solve a problem you 
must have some definite data to 
start with and unfortunately the 
data in the case are all unknown 
quantities; there is lots of room for 
speculation but little for sound 
evaluation. Speculations have been 
abundant and keep flowing into the 
press, but there is one serious do- 
mestic problem, one that should be 
given—and can be given—attention 
right now about which no one, as 
far as I know, seems to be con- 
cerned. That is the problem of our 
future military establishment. 

So far, the people have paid little 
attention to our permanent army; it 
was small and generally tucked 
away in ancient posts. It made 
little difference to the civilians how 
the army was run since it hardly 
impinged on the public conscious- 
ness; the regulars were all volun- 
teers, anyway, and it was te be as- 
sumed that they were satisfied with 
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their status. This condition will 
change; at war’s end we shall have 
a very large military establishment 
and it will remain so permanently, 
in all likelihood. The Selective 
Service Act of 1940 visualizes a 
regular army (a continuation and 
expansion of the old one) and a citi- 
zen army of not more than 900,000 
men, conscripted for a twelvemonth 
term, The provisions of the Act, as 
to the conscription itself, are to be- 
come inoperative after May 15, 1945, 
but it is easy to prophesy that the 
country is from now on committed 
to the policy of a large permanent 
army and virtually universal con- 
scription. 

The size of our future armed 
forces—in peace time — depends 
naturally on what international 
agreements may be entered into in 
order to keep the world at peace. 
The idea of an International Police 
Force is at present advanced from 
many sources; should any organiza- 
tion of the kind be developed (the 
present writer is an old advocate of 
it) our armed forces might be mate- 
rially reduced. Still, the idea is not 
yet out of its utopian stage; we can 
fairly assume that America will be 
for a long time yet committed to a 
strongly armored peace. 

Thus the complexion of the coun- 
try will be changed in this basic re- 
gard: from being organized for 
peace, it will become organized for 
war, though it will be a defensive 
war or possibly some action to en- 
force world order. In any case there 
will be a complete reversal of the 
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traditional American policy. It will 
make a difference in the American 
street scene formerly so pleasantly 
devoid of uniforms, but that is a 
small matter. National economy 
will be affected; a vast army (for 
brevity’s sake all branches of our 
military establishment will be 
grouped under that name) and a 
de luxe army as ours will be in com- 
parison with the standard of sol- 
diers’ pay and maintenance in other 
countries, is a terribly expensive af- 
fair. The percentage of national 
revenues which will have to go for 
“non - productive expenditures” — 
the phrase with which European 
Socialists used to damn military 
budgets — will force higher taxes, 
possibly reductions in appropria- 
tions for other purposes and in the 
final analysis bring about a lower- 
ing of the standard of living which 
our people have been accustomed to 
or have aimed at. 

This last is not really an inevi- 
table consequence; the country’s 
material resources, the inventive 
and organizing genius of our peo- 
ple may enable us to keep most of 
what we have had so far and the 
military establishment besides. But 
economic progress will surely be 
slowed up; evidently all the effort 
that will go into the maintenance of 
the army will be so much subtracted 
from civilian purposes. 

Far-reaching political complica- 
tions will also ensue; in fact the 
existence of a vast permanent army 
will be felt in every social field, in 
education, in family life, in church 
organization. The matter becomes 
of pressing concern for every citi- 
zen; the people ought to have some- 
thing to say about how much of an 
army and what kind of an army the 
country is going to have, not of 
course as to its technical equipment 
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but as to the spirit that should be 
built into it and as to its relations 
with civilian life and civilian gov- 
ernment organs. The people’s will 
can be efficacious because it can in- 
fluence Congress and, fortunately, 
the Constitution grants Congress 
the power “to make rules for the 
government and regulations of land 
and naval forces.” It is well then 
to plan now for our future army, or 
at least place in discussion ideas 
about it. : 

Unfortunately, this writer has 
little competence in military mat- 
ters, very little; that’s why I have 
already stated that I introduce the 
problem and envisage some aspects 
of it without pretending to offer 
solutions or even directions. The 
one thing I may state with some 
authority, or at least with some as- 
surance, hardly needs to be said; 
that is that the establishment of a 
standing army is not against the 
doctrine of the Church. Evidently 
the Church is pacifist as to her 
ideals and ultimate purpose but in 
the present world conditions she 
does not object to the maintenance 
of armed forces by a nation for the 
securing of internal order and for 
its protection from external foes; 
such armed forces to be commen- 
surate with the resources of the 
country and with the magnitude of 
the danger to be warded against. 
This does not only imply a duty on 
the part of the citizens to obey the 
recruiting laws eventually promul- 
gated by the legitimate authorities 
but also the right of any individ- 
ual to embrace the “profession of 
arms,” or the army as a career. 
Our old standing army always has 
had a certain percentage of Catho- 
lics; in our future army there will 
naturally be many Catholics in the 
capacity of professional soldiers. 
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That seems obvious; yet on the 
other hand it is generally agreed 
among Catholic moralists that a citi- 
zen, under certain circumstances, 
has the right, as a conscientious ob- 
jector, to refuse to serve in the 
army. I think the point is de- 
batable and I would say that, if at 
all, that right should be recognized 
only in those who make a sincere 
effort to live as totalitarian Chris- 
tians, but anyway the number of 
such objectors is not so large as to 
constitute a practical problem and 
the country can afford to be liberal 
toward them. 

It would be easy to quote authori- 
ties to prove that the profession of 
arms is considered by the Church 
as legitimate for a Catholic but it 
is sufficient to point at her contem- 
porary attitude which is connected 
with the tradition from all ages. 
We have had great soldiers in our 
own times, men devout in their per- 
sonal life and good sons of the 
Church. Names of famous generals 
could be easily quoted. But even in 
the early Church the profession of 
arms was not forbidden to Chris- 
tians, though some of the Fathers, 
notably Tertullian, frowned upon it. 
Many martyrs were soldiers of the 
Empire. The Theban Legion — al- 
legedly composed entirely of Chris- 
tians—was massacred for the Faith 
about the end of the third century. 
The story of the Theban Legion may 
be in part legendary; it shows any- 
way that the mentality of the age 
accepted freely the idea of Christian 
professional soldiers. 

The attitude of the Church in 
this matter is indicated very em- 
phatically in the establishment of 
the religious-military Orders flower- 
ing through the Middle Ages which 
often proved the bulwark of Chris- 
tian civilization; in fact the whole 
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of knightdom was—ideally—a sort 
of unorganized religious order. But 
all this (and including the Crusades 
and other war efforts of Christen- 
dom under the auspices of the 
Church) does not allow the infer- 
ence that Christianity favors the 
use of force or approves war, or the 
career of arms, in principle. Armed 
force is to be considered as a neces- 
sary evil in a sadly imperfect world; 
the cross on the hilt of the sword 
stands as a corrective, as a reminder 
of mercy, not as a sign of unquali- 
fied endorsement, much less as a 
hallowing mark. 

Anyway, freely admitting that 
soldiers, professional or other, may 
rightly consider their status as con- 
sonant with Christianity and indeed 
as an honorable one, I trust that our 
people will not be affected by the 
ideology prevalent in other nations 
where the career of arms is revered 
as superior to that of the mere 
civilian; an idea ultimately connect- 
ed with the conception of war as the 
manifestation of a country’s best 
energies or as the “field of honor” 
where one gathers “immortal 
glory.” Our men now engaged in 
war, the heroes of Bataan and Cor- 
regidor, of the Coral Seas, Midway 
and countless other places are cer- 
tainly inspired by ideals but their 
exploits are not dictated by a desire 
to achieve immortal glory. A sense 
of duty, the defense of their coun- 
try, the resolve to free the world 
from tyranny are to them—and to 
us—sufficient ideals. 

I do not anticipate—and I would 
most earnestly decry — the growth 
in our midst of a militaristic spirit, 
of the glorification of the army in 
the public conscience, of the cult of 
the sword. Such things are not de- 
sirable in normal peace time; and 
that is just the question that will 
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face us; how to have an army and 
avoid militarism. In other words: 
how to eat a big cake and not have 
indigestion. 

The American historical back- 
ground does not favor the rise of 
such a spirit—at least for some 
time. Our army happily lacks tra- 
ditions; it has hardly any connec- 
tion with former armies. Our his- 
tory has not been deeply stamped 
with the personality of great mili- 
tary leaders; even Washington is 
less a First General than a First 
President. Other generals or ad- 
mirals have enjoyed but brief peri- 
ods of popular acclamation while 
some of our greatest military figures 
emerged during the Civil War, a 
painful experience in our national 
life which we are not disposed to 
emphasize. On the whole we have 


been so far engaged in building up 
the nation through the arts of peace 


and have been suspicious of mili- 
tary encroachments. We have 
lived up to the maxim: “Cedant 
arma togae” and especially in view 
of the fact that our army is to be 
decidedly a defensive force it is rea- 
sonable to expect that our arma- 
ments will be always subservient to 
the congressional toga. 

If we examine foreign ideology 
we find the glorification of the army 
to spring from totally opposite 
quarters, both from crude material- 
ism and from a spiritual, in fact 
mystical and pseudo-religious 
standpoint. 

Typical of the first alternative is 
the German attitude; possibly only 
Prussian, at any rate unfortunately 
nota monopoly. This visualizes the 
army as the instrument of the na- 
tion’s greatness, a greatness assert- 
ed through conquest, and hence the 
soldier’s life as the highest embodi- 
ment of a citizen’s virtues and a 
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citizen’s supreme dignity. That is 
stated from the political viewpoint 
which goes together with the scien- 
tific theory that the army—through 
the war it seeks or to which it in- 
evitably leads—carries out the 
process of human evolution causing 
the fittest to survive and to assume 
control. 

It is a position shot through with 
fallacies: there is no assurance that 
the fittest survive in war even if one 
conveniently defines the “fittest” as 
the brawniest, the cruelest, the 
craftiest. And there is no proof that 
even if those “fittest” survive they 
are the best type toward which hu- 
manity should strive. The matter is 
quite otherwise: war is not the test- 
ing ground of human superiority. 
Perhaps those who deserved to win 
are better men than those who won. 
Anyway that’s the materialistic po- 
sition though, out of regard for the 
lingering spirituality in man, it is 
not always expounded in such raw 
form. In the times of Kaiser Wil- 
helm, for instance, it was somewhat 
softened by his slightly God-flavored 
pronouncements. At present, that 
inhuman philosophy is more stark- 
ly proclaimed: war is the inescapa- 
ble destiny of man; victory goes to 
the most ruthless; conflict in battle 
is “the sole hygiene of the world” 
as an Italian futurist ranted, echo- 
ing some German philosophers. 
Hence the soldier is hero, healer and 
the only legitimate ruler. Civilians 
exist under the shadow of the sword 
and only for the soldier’s sake. 

At the other pole of thought we 
find the ideology developed along 
spiritual lines, mainly in France be- 
fore World War I. From its very 
nature it could not be a popular 
idea, like the simple and brutal one 
fed to the Teutonic masses; its ap- 
peal was to the elite and therefore 
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rather restricted, though we are told 
that it influenced a large part of the 
French youth before 1914. It should 
be considered against the back- 
ground of old French History and 
of the passionate yearning for the 
“revanche,” the background of the 
hypernationalism whose eloquent 
exponents were such men as 
Bourget, Barrés, Maurras, Coppée, 
Péguy; of the Imperialism which 
grew more pronounced under the 
Republic. The French spirit drank 
from all those heady drafts, but also 
—and deeply—from the always rich 
fountain of Christian piety. In the 
French language such words as 
“Varmée,” “la Patrie,” “la gloire” 
arouse more glowing, and somewhat 
different feelings than the corre- 
sponding words in our language. 
Add to them “la croix” and the con- 
sciousness of “the deeds of God 
through the Franks” and a form of 
military mysticism appears natural- 
ly produced on French soil. 

The effort to glorify the profes- 
sion of arms and to invest it with a 
mystical halo draws strength — al- 
legedly—from the very pages of the 
New Testament. The three Centu- 
rions favorably mentioned by the 
Evangelists or in the Acts of the 
Apostles are called as witnesses: 
the one who begged for the healing 
of his servant and whose words, “O 
Lord, I am not worthy .. .” are en- 
shrined forever in our sacramental 
ritual, the one who descending the 
hill of Calvary shook his head mut- 
tering, “This man was truly the Son 
of God,” and Cornelius, of the Ital- 
ian Legion, the first Gentile to be- 
come a Christian. Those incidents 
would seem to indicate merely that, 
after all, there were some pretty de- 
cent fellows among the Roman cen- 
turions but they have been magni- 
fied to form the basis for the theory 
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of military mysticism. In the pref- 
ace to the book by Ernest Psichari 
(Renan’s grandson), A Centurion’s 
Journey, Paul Bourget condenses 
the ideas forming the intellectual 
warp of the book. “We can assert;” 
writes Bourget, “the right to asso- 
ciate the Gospel and the sword on 
the basis of a text which proves that 
there can be and that there ‘is in 
fact a Christian doctrine of war. 
Christ Who told the rich ‘Get rid of 
your wealth’ did not tell the cen- 
turion ‘Leave your service.’ Upon 
hearing the words related to mili- 
tary discipline (‘I say to this man, 
come and he cometh .. .’) Christ of- 
fers no comment, indeed He makes 
them His own. More than that, He 
admires the man who pronounced 
them: ‘Jesus marveled and said to 
those who were following Him: I 
have not found so great faith in 
Israel.’ ” 


The inference is specious; the 
rich young man whom Jesus coun- 
seled to relinquish his wealth had 
evidently asked Him about the road 
to perfection whereupon Jesus tells 
him: “If thou wilt be perfect, go 
sell what thou hast and give to the 


poor.” Surely, had the centurion 
made the same inquiry Jesus would 
have told him also: “If thou wilt be 
perfect, leave your service.” Jesus 
did not condemn the young man for 
holding on to his wealth, he only 
warned him—and all others—how 
hard it is for a rich man to enter in- 
to the kingdom of heaven. Besides, 
if the episode of the centurion could 
be construed as an approval of the 
profession of arms, the same inci- 
dent would indicate that Jesus ap- 
proved the institution of slavery. 
The matter was about a “servant” 
who was sick; that servant was a 
slave; or if one wishes to quibble 
about the meaning of the word in 
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this particular case surely slaves 
are occasionally mentioned in the 
Gospel with no comment on their 
status. The silence of Jesus on that 
point is not a sanction; which is the 
case also in regard to other classes 
accepted as a matter of fact in the 
Gospel. narrative though their exist- 
ence is inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of a truly Christian society. 
This obvious argument was used 
against Bourget and his school even 
by Loisy and Julien Benda (in La 
Trahison des Clercs). 

The general reply is also obvious: 
Christ was not interested in the im- 
mediate changing of the contempo- 
rary social stratification; He was in- 
terested in changing the spiritual 
outlook of men, knowing that social 
changes would follow then — and, 
for that matter, only then. 

With the centurions gone, the 
theory they were expected to sup- 
port does not fall to the ground; its 
advocates proceed to reason further, 
more or less as follows. The sol- 
dier’s valuable role is to constitute 
in the nation a type apart embody- 
ing the principles of obedience, self- 
sacrifice and contempt of danger 
which act as necessary tonics for the 
social body. Balzac had glimpsed 
empirically this apartness of the sol- 
dier when he stated: “There exist, 
and there always shall exist, social 
species just as there are zoological 
species; one is a peasant, or a mer- 
chant, or a soldier... .” Still the 
practice of military virtues, the cen- 
tral one of all being that of fidelity, 
has not a spiritual quality, much 
less does it reach to the level of 
mysticism unless back of it there is 
an act of faith and an apprehension 
in some mysterious and overpower- 
ing way of the inner meaning of the 
soldier’s life. This act of military 
faith ultimately coalesces—for the 
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Christian soldier—with the act of 
faith in God. 

The soldier’s external routine 
must be accompanied by an interior 
life, his training and especially his 
conduct in war, when inspired by 
the soul-life, bring to their maxi- 
mum tension all his virtues and, 
conversely, the practice of his pro- 
fessional virtues enriches his soul. 
It is this enrichment of the soul 
which gives a motivation and a 
nobleness to every practical effort 
even the most menial or the most 
technical. Since war is the culmi- 
nation of the soldier’s life and fur- 
nishes the occasion for the fulfill- 
ment of his faith by a practical sac- 
rifice, or offering, of his life, the dar- 
ing conclusion is reached —by 
Psichari—that “War is divine.” 

As we have dealt with ideas main- 
ly of French origin we may call all 
this military mysticism a rather 
strange potpourri not quite to our 
taste. American people are fortu- 
nately endowed with a high degree 
of humane-ness and with a remark- 
able ability to keep their feet on the 
ground, consequently we may as- 
sume that in our future army there 
will be neither a spirit of brutish- 
ness nor a spirit of questionable 
mysticism. We shall consider the 
soldier’s profession as legitimate 
and honorable without surrounding 
it with undue glamour. But also we 
shall expect our soldiers to main- 
tain, together with the special apti- 
tudes of their calling, the Christian 
standard of life and outlook. 

In so far as it must fit in our Ameri- 
can politico-social design, all the de- 
sirable qualities of our future army 
might be indicated by the phrase: it 
shall be democratic. But the phrase 
is not so clear because in some sense 
a democratic army is a contradic- 
tion in terms; I had better say, an 
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army which shall be a true emana- 
tion of our democratic institutions 
and in sympathy with our peaceful 
policies. The army must not grow 
too large or too influential in na- 
tional life as to constitute—as it has 
happened elsewhere—a state with- 
in a state. Among the various “in- 
terests” which we are alleged to dic- 
tate, occasionally, to Congress, the 
appearance of “army interests” 
would be the most fatal of all. Such 
danger may develop, not so much 
from the action of army men as from 
civilians involved in the tremen- 
dous army “business” which, if we 
put together its various depart- 


ments, will easily be the biggest in 
the country. 

I wonder whether it will be ad- 
visable to perpetuate the dualism of 
a regular and a citizen army; the 
former may grow to be a sort of 
Federal gendarmerie, which is not 


needed since the National Guard 
should be sufficient to maintain 
public order. The regular army may 
be needed to man permanent garri- 
sons here and there and to furnish, 
in case of an eventually necessary 
sudden action, the nucleus of a more 
finely trained and more homoge- 
neous force than it is possible to or- 
ganize out of short term conscripts. 
At any rate it should not be out- 
wardly distinguished from the con- 
script army. 

That our army will be democratic 
in its recruiting policy may be taken 
for granted; no privilege will be ex- 
tended to anyone on account of so- 
cial position, while naturally educa- 
tion will count in the selection of 
candidates for officers’ rank. The 
draft rules will be nationwide and 
not subject to interpretation by 
local boards. As conscription will 
be automatic upon each citizen 
reaching a given age, say their 
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twentieth year, inequalities now 
arising from the different status of 
the manpower available in different 
districts will disappear. 

On this point we meet the ques- 
tion of color; we ought to make up 
our mind on it. The army may be 
a powerful instrument in breaking 
down color prejudice or it may be 
the instrument for its perpetuation 
and accentuation. Even if the Ne- 
groes are kept in separate regi- 
ments, it would seem that at least 
they ought to have their own colored 
officers, all the way up. 

The democratic way will be to 
keep the road open to officer’s rank 
for any enlisted man with the prop- 
er—and not prohibitive—qualifica- 
tion. “A marshal’s baton in every 
private’s knapsack.” Such policy is 
important also because it helps in 
avoiding the formation of an offi- 
cers’ caste. That, of course, must 
not be allowed to arise, nor must 
there be any clique among officers. 
Advancement must be only on fair 
and equally applied requirements; 
to this effect it would be advisable 
to prohibit any officer in active serv- 
ice from joining any secret order, 
especially a Masonic Order—and to 
somewhat equalize matters, it might 
be just as well to forbid officers 
from joining the Knights of Colum- 
bus: not that I admit the parity. 
The traditional policy of having a 
civilian as Secretary of War, Secre- 
tary of the Navy and eventually of 
the Air Force should be continued. 

As to internal discipline it would 
probably be impossible to enforce 
any kind of Prussian stiffness in an 
army of American boys; on the 
other hand the discipline of a peace 
army would be hardly effective if 
the easy going practice of the Aus- 
sies were adopted. That is, if it is 
true, as reported, that the Aussies 
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call their Colonel “Charlie” or “Jim- 
mie” to his face. Anyway, our 
army should do with a minimum of 
springing at attention and of elec- 
tric salutes. The formal indirect 
address by a private to an officer 
should be altogether discarded. I 
understand that now the matter of 
exterior discipline is very much de- 
pendent on the Commander of a 
Corps Area; it should be, evidently, 
the same thing everywhere in our 
future army. In European armies 
an attempt is made to segregate the 
soldiers from the civilians and 
fraternization is rather frowned up- 
on. Even wearing civilian dress on 
a furlough is a punishable offense. 
Such a policy rests on the concept 
that eventually the soldiers may 
have to fire on the civilians; all this, 
happily, is unthinkable in America. 

The law governing army life and 
establishing procedure and penal- 
ties for military offenses is con- 
tained mainly —-I understand — in 
the U. S. Articles of War, first en- 
acted by Congress in 1806. Prob- 
ably a thorough revision of those 
Articles is in order to align them 
with modern penology and with so- 
cial progress. I suppose that origi- 
nally the Articles of War were not in 
any conflict with the Bill of Rights; 
we must be sure that no conflict has 
arisen owing to the judicial inter- 
pretations of the Bill in the course 
of the nation’s history. At any rate 
no soldier should be deprived of the 
common rights of a citizen except 
where it is evidently necessary in 
order to maintain the proper mili- 
tary discipline. 

Fundamental are the citizens’ po- 
litical rights; even now Congress is 
struggling to solve—or to avoid 
solving —the problem of the sol- 
diers’ right to vote in Federal elec- 
tions. Not all soldiers will be able, 
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in practice, to avail themselves of 
even a liberal absentee ballot law 
that might be passed by State Legis- 
latures or by Congress; but their 
right should be recognized in prin- 
ciple. Collateral to the right to vote 
is the right to be a candidate to of- 
fice. Most enlisted men will be too 
young, and their term of service too 
short anyway, for them to suffer 
any real privation if such right is 
not granted but officers would be in 
a different position. It might be 
advisable to lay down the rule that 
military service—both for enlisted 
and for career men—precludes all 
kinds of political .activity but there 
is room for argument. Surely, how- 
ever, all precautions must be taken 
to keep the army away from the 
political game and to prevent it 
from becoming the fertile field of 
political indoctrination of any kind. 

It will be extremely important to 
provide our army with facilities for 
the practice of religion. A difficult 
problem, even with goodwill in 
every quarter. The men will be sta- 
tioned, in many cases, far from 
large cities where opportunities for 
religious practice abound and it is 
also out of the question to organize 
regiments wholly Catholic or Prot- 
estant or Jewish. The government 
is doing all that can be expected now 
and the military chaplains perform 
valiant work; possibly in a stabi- 
lized army some better arrange- 
ments may be introduced. In gen- 
eral I would say, first, that all rea- 
sonable religious facilities must be 
provided and, secondly, that any re- 
ligious observance must be abso- 
lutely voluntary so that the men 
must feel under no compulsion to 
attend, even passively, religious 
services of any kind, except, of 
course, in case of public functions. 
I wonder whether now all local 
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Commanding Officers abide by this 
rule. As to morality, this much only 
needs be said: that the army will 
do nothing to weaken the principles 
of Christian morality which are still 
at the basis of our social life. 

It is permissible to suppose that 
an effort will be made to realize all 
the above mentioned desiderata— 
and others—when the time comes. 
In fact I insist that the time has al- 
ready come for this subject to be 
thoroughly aired; the present article 
is confessedly but an insufficient 
sketch and merely designed to put 
the ball into play, as it were. Still, 
even with all the proper legisla- 
tion forthcoming from Congress, 
after due deliberation and with the 
advice of the competent authorities, 
there will remain the problem of 
that intangible something not de- 
pendent on rules and regulations 
which is called the spirit of an army 
or its morale. 

Compulsory peace-time military 
service is a disturbing innovation 
to the general public and the youths 
of America will not take to it so 
easily. Discipline is irksome to 
them, and if peace is assured—in 
fact or in common opinion—army 
training will appear a futile waste 
of time, energy and goods. Some 
branches of the service hold a spe- 
cial appeal but for the mass of the 
enlisted men military service can- 
not be, in the absence of inspiring 
motivation, but a drab adventure. 
Yet it is not advisable to build any 
alluring glamour in army life lest 
it lead to the growth of an arrogant 
military machine. 

The army must be efficient, evi- 
dently; the first effort of any or- 
ganization is to be efficient in its 
particular field and in the army’s 
keeping may rest, eventually, the 
very life of the nation. The army 
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could be made efficient by dint of 
hard training and stern discipline 
but that should not be the American 
way; besides, willing co-operation 
would achieve more. The enlisted 
men may be blandished with com- 
paratively generous pay, with plenty 
of U.S.O., athletics, entertainments 
including personal appearances by 
Hollywood stars (though it is 
doubtful whether the stars’ war 
efforts will continue in peace time) 
but while all that may help the men 
to put up with their lot, it would 
not build in them the necessary 
spirit. 

We'll have to start the mental 
conditioning of our future con- 
scripts long before draft day, we'll 
have to start in the early school 
days. Not by militaristic indoctri- 
nation and not by dressing up the 
children to look like incipient storm 
troopers, but by implanting and 
nursing along during the educa- 
tional course the idea of national 
and social service, by promoting 
real patriotism and legitimate inter- 
nationalism. I do not anticipate 
after this war a new heaven and a 
new earth but this tremendous les- 
son ought to teach us something; at 
least the future citizens should be 
made to understand their individual 
responsibility for the safety of the 
nation and for the peace of the 
world. On such background the 
call to military service should ap- 
pear not as an irritating imposition 
but as a privilege. Our soldiers 
should feel that they are not to be 
warriors in the old sense but rather 
war-fighters in the sense that fire- 
men are fire-fighters. 

Without a general moral recon- 
struction and a new mental orienta- 
tion we will have some kind of 
army but not the democratic army 
worthy of the American people. 





A PRAYER OF THE DEAD 


By Rosert B. RIppER 


E, who knew life amid a warring world, 
Now rest at peace within its blood-stained soil. 
And, thus interred, we sleep to fight no more, 
For we have done with all our earthly toil. 


To those who follow we bequeath but this, 

The solemn hope that they may some day find 
The undiscovered freedom that we sought 

And were in searching forced to leave behind. 


BEHEST 


By THomas V. CALKINS 


OW let there be no mournful music 
As I am laid to sleep. 
Let the organ sweep 
In full and mighty breath 
Of victory over death. 


Fling a banner out, 
And let a hymnal shout 
Be lifted full 

That all may hear 
That one has passed 
From life to life 
Without a single fear. 


Nor shed a tear. 


The dead shall live. 

The live are living still 
And have but passed the hill 
To greater life. 


Thus honor all the great, victorious dead 
Who have a light of glory on their head. 





THE HOLY FATHER AND PEACE 


By ALFRED Noyes 


T is generally admitted today 

among all citizens of the United 
Nations that one of the chief con- 
tributing factors to the disaster that 
has overtaken the civilized world 
was the amazing blindness — it 
might almost be called the resolute 
blindness—of well-intentioned peo- 
ple everywhere to what was prepar- 
ing. It seems possible that the 
peace may be lost, in a more com- 
prehensive and terrible way than it 
was lost after Versailles, if the 
same resolute blindness is main- 
tained in the face of what is now 
being prepared for the future by a 
thousand insidious agencies. “The 


real victories of the future,” a great 


statesman remarked some seventy 
years ago, “are only to be won in 
the realms of thought.” The phys- 
ical victory may be as necessary as 
the physical basis of human life it- 
self; but this does not alter the in- 
exorable fact that man does not live 
by the physical alone, and that a 
merely physical victory may still 
leave us defeated in everything that 
has been declared to be our real aim. 
The real conflict—it has been said 
again and again by the President of 
the United-States as well as by the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain— 
is between the ideas of a barbarous 
paganism and the ideas upon which 
Christendom was founded. This is 
not, and cannot be, mere lip service. 
If it were untrue, then, so far as our 
civilization is concerned, 


“The pillared firmament is rotten- 
ness 
And earth’s base built on stubble.” 


Our world would never recover 
from any evasion, or abandonment 
of the Christian position, if its lead- 
ers were to eat their words after 
this war. They are not likely to do 
so, but I cannot forget how—short- 
ly after the press accounts of the 
Atlantic Charter meeting, at which 
some of the “old hymns” were sung 
-—an irresponsible section of the 
community, in one district, enliv- 
ened its revels by jazzing to the 
tune of “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers,” syncopated to a fox-trot. 

We have to face the fact that, as 
John Buchan said in his autobiog- 
raphy, there has been an attack 
along a world-wide front against the 
Faith, and that the attack has been 
succeeding in many quarters, With- 
out the Faith, he said, he did not 
believe that any nation could sur- 
vive; and in the atmosphere of our 
time he sometimes felt “as though 
a mature civilization were being at- 
tacked by hordes of vicious and dis- 
eased children.” 

One of the most tragic anomalies 
of the position is that, in the great 
encyclicals issued from the Vatican 
during the last fifty years, the root 
causes of the catastrophe which 
has come upon us have all been ex- 
amined and analyzed with the ut- 
most clarity and precision, that the 
remedy for the evils involved has 
been stated again and again with a 
justice and an impartiality unparal- 
leled in history, and that the world, 
in its complacent paganism and 
still more complacent ignorance of 
the intellectual and spiritual re- 
sources of the philosophia perennis, 
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has blindly assumed that nothing 
was really to be learned from that 
quarter. Everything that our civili- 
zation possesses, of real value, was 
built upon the fundamental doctrine 
of the infinite value of the individ- 
ual soul as an heir to eternal life. 
It was this that, on the most ele- 
mentary grounds, made human life 
and its destiny so intensely signifi- 
cant during the Christian era; and 
it was this that made the dignity of 
the individual human being. Dur- 
ing the last fifty years, under the 
guidance or suggestion of incom- 
petent and inadequately equipped 
thinkers, great numbers of the hu- 
man race have been induced to 
abandon their most precious heri- 
tage—the belief in God and conse- 
quently the belief in the validity of 
their own spiritual values. 

There is, for instance, among the 
neo-pagans, a very superficial idea 
that the critical doctrine of Chris- 
tianity—the Incarnation—has been 
rendered untenable by the physical 
immensity opened up through as- 
tronomy; and that to think of the 
Creator stooping to man, on this in- 
significant planet, is seriously be- 
neath the intellectual level of Mr. 
H. G. Wells—this being, of course, 
almost conclusive. Well, St. Augus- 
tine delivered an answer to all that 
many centuries ago. But, even so, 
it is doubtful whether all Christians 
themselves realize how completely 
their own doctrine fits into the later 
vision of the universe. Thomas 
Mann in his little book, The Com- 
ing Victory of Democracy, says, 
“We must define democracy as that 
form of government and society 
which is inspired above every other 
with the feeling and consciousness 
of the dignity of man.” 

But on what is that dignity based? 
Is it based on man’s physical insig- 
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nificance in a solar system which is 
only one of uncounted millions? Or 
is it based on the idea that the same 
writer (Thomas Mann) expresses 
thus: 

“In man nature opens a door to 
the spiritual; in a being which be- 
longs at the same time to itself and 
to a higher order of things.” 

It is true that St. Augustine ex- 
pressed it better in the great pas- 
sage where he says, “Let no man 
despise himself. We were nothing, 
but we have begun to be some great 
thing” —a sentence which might 
have been printed with advantage 
on the title page of many books on 
“evolution.” But it is perfectly 
clear that the modern writer is here 
groping (perhaps unconsciously) 
toward the same idea which holds 
the clue to the whole Christian po- 
sition. It is just because there is 
that open door in man, through 
which his own soul can enter a 
higher world and meet its God; it is 
just because of this emergence from 
“Nature” that the most dramatic 
words in history are those which 
Pilate uttered of Christ, “Ecce 
Homo!” 

We have heard a great deal in re- 
cent years about the mistakes of 
Versailles. But the greatest mis- 
take of all was surely the cynical 
disregard of the claims of ihe Head 
of Christendom to be fully repre- 
sented in the final settlement. The 
official world, largely pagan and 
atheistic, may even have deceived 
itself into thinking that it was en- 
tirely a matter for what they would 
call “practical men,” rather than 
for those concerned with the things 
of the spirit; but the course of the 
world since then, under the guid- 
ance of “practical men” and “real- 
ists” has not confirmed their confi- 
dence, and the peoples of the world 
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today must see to it that the mis- 
take is not made again. 

One of the most hopeful signs, 
perhaps, was the response to the 
expressed peace program of His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII. In Eng- 
land, four outstanding religious 
leaders, including the head of the 
Church of England, the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, and the 
Moderator of the Free Church Fed- 
eral Council, adopted the five points 
of the peace aims as put forth by 
His Holiness on Christmas Eve, 
1940. The statement of these lead- 
ers took the form of a letter to The 
Times, and that paper editorially 
welcomed, in the most cordial man- 
ner, this historic abandonment of 
old prejudices. The letter, it is im- 
portant to observe, said that the 
group believed the British Empire 
would accept the Papal five points 
and the principles set forth thereby. 

“The fundamental points of a 
just and honorable peace,” said 
Pope Pius, were these: First, assur- 
ance of the right to life and inde- 
pendence of all nations, large and 
small, strong and weak; second, 
liberation by mutual agreement 
from the heavy slavery of arma- 
ments; third, establishment of ju- 
ridical institutions to guarantee the 
faithful carrying out of peace terms, 
and to revise them if need arises; 
fourth, satisfaction of the just de- 
mands of ethnical minorities; and 
fifth, honest and earnest interpreta- 
tion of international undertakings 
in the light of the Divine law, and 
strict adherence to the counsels of 
justice, love, and charity. 

The wisdom of this utterance is 
profound in its strict adherence to 
the questions directly arising from 
the war. The five points added by 
the non-Catholic leaders were inter- 
esting, but comparatively irrelevant, 
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and in one instance distinctly “fal- 
lible” and probably erroneous. 

The first point made by them, for 
instance, was an attack upon the 
“haves” of precisely the same kind 
as that which they affirm was made 
on the supposedly “have-not” na- 
tions. They desired the “abolition 
of inequalities of wealth.” This 
may be a good desire. In this case, 
it was probably at least a good piece 
of wishful thinking. But, if that 
tremendous task is to be undertaken 
and carried out, with justice, as part 
of the peace settlement, the peace 
settlement will take a thousand 
years in the making. 

Some of the proposals made have 
all the vindictiveness of a man who 
should say that because he was 
born with only one eye all other 
children must be deprived of one 
eye at birth. It is only right that 
every effort should be made to 
equalize opportunity, but the pe- 
culiar social malice which would 
rob a child of some fortuitous ad- 
vantage (the possibility, for in- 
stance, that its own parents had ex- 
ceptional gifts for education) might 
almost be compared with the spirit 
which would rob a child of a bird’s 
egg because his brothers had not 
found it, and insist that it must be 
placed in some dusty museum 
where it would belong to nobody. 

There is too much of this spirit 
in the world today; it masquerades 
as religion too often, and it has 
been exposed ruthlessly in the clear 
analysis of the encyclicals. It is 
doubtful whether it is ever just or 
right that there should be no de- 
grees of reward for work done, and 
in any case the task of justly assess- 
ing all claims should not be added 
at this particular moment to the al- 
ready titanic burden of State ma- 
chinery. If class feeling is intro- 
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duced there is a further problem. 
A fairer relationship of capital to 
labor is an entirely different matter; 
but even this is not what the war is 
being fought about. If it were, we 
might as well have civil war at once, 
in all countries. On this particular 
war question it is irrelevant, and in 
the Papal five points, therefore, it 
was not even mentioned. But, if 
anyone wishes to discover the per- 
fect statement of the rights and 
wrongs on this very question, there 
is nothing in the whole range of 
literature or economics that can be 
compared with the Papal encyclicals 
in the proper relationship of capital 
to labor, employer to employed. 

The statesmanship shown in this 
discrimination is not fortuitous. It 
is no more fortuitous than that, at 
this crisis in the world’s history, 
and very largely against the prece- 
dents of the Vatican, the Cardinal 
Secretary of State— with his un- 
rivaled experience in international 
affairs—should have been chosen as 
the supreme head on earth of the 
Christian Church. 

The attempt to make this war an 
excuse for an explosion of the pre- 
vailing sins of hate and envy might 
very well be fostered by some of 
these well-intentioned proclama- 
tions of what Anglican bishops in- 
tend to do with the property of 
other people after the war. When 
we are told that this is “not a war 
but a revolution,” we may be well 
advised to ask, “Whose revolution?” 
“Who originated it?” and “Where 
is it going to take us?” 

A writer in the St. Martin’s Re- 
view, an Anglican periodical, asserts 
that it would rejoice his heart if the 
“ancestral homes” of England 
should be used “as in Russia”—for 
“tired workers whose lives are of 
real use to their fellows.” The im- 
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plications of class hatred here are 
definite and allow for no exceptions. 

Now — some of the owners of 
these ancestral homes are not at all 
rich men; their fortunes would look 
ridiculous compared with many of 
the great industrial fortunes of 
America. Their sons are dying 
daily in the R. A. F., in India, in 
Africa. They have served their 
country, and their tradition of serv- 
ice in a hundred fields is a great 
one. You will find records at Beau- 
mont, the great Catholic school, at 
Ampleforth, and at Stonyhurst. In- 
deed, when the new rich at Eton 
had the impudence to answer a 
football challenge from Beaumont 
with the question, “What is Beau- 
mont?”—Beaumont was able to re- 
ply with perfect truth as well as 
humor, “Beaumont is what Eton 
used to be —a Catholic school for 
English gentlemen!” 

It would not be a better world if 
those boys now offering their lives 
and prepared for the final sacrifice, 
no less than any of their country- 
men, 


“With the last darkness in their 
eyes, 
And dominion in their heart,” 


were then deprived of their homes 
to please an irresponsible journal- 
ist in Fleet Street. Irresponsible is, I 
think, a fair word, for this is how 
he describes the social changes he 
wishes to bring about: 

“Man has made this a sad world. 
Christ has shown how it may be a 
jolly world, a world in which the 
first shall sometimes become the 
last and the last sometimes the first 
and where this game of musical 
chairs will be universally stimulat- 
ing.” 

That Mr. Sidney Dark, the author 
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of the article, is not particularly 
well equipped for his task of umpire 
in this hilarious game of revolution 
may be gathered from this remark- 
able sentence: 

“Jefferson Davis was obviously 
wrong when he wrote in the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence 
that it is self-evident that all men 
are born equal.” 

Alas! For that sour apple tree! 
Mr. Sidney Dark, the editor of the 
Church Times, for all his protests, 
evidently thinks that Jeff Davis was 
equal to Thomas Jefferson. 

More seriously, however, there is 
a real danger in all this provocation 
of class feeling at a time when it is 
the glory of England that all classes 
are doing their best. Under cover 
of war necessity there are subver- 
sive and inadequately equipped 
groups eager to work their personal 
envies and hates in a guise of a de- 
sire to better their fellow man. The 
English record is not like the Rus- 
sian record. Many well-informed 
Americans have said repeatedly that 
the English record in social reform 
was in advance of the American 
record. However this may be, it is 
really unjust to compare any class 
in England with the old Russian re- 
gime; and to suggest that what was 
wrong even in the Russian Revolu- 
tion should be vindictively repeat- 
ed in England is abominable. This 
is precisely what we are fighting. 
The Papal Encyclicals in their un- 
erring impartiality toward both 
labor and capital are supreme and 
reliable at this moment and are also 
evidence of the supremely impor- 
tant need that the Christian political 
philosophy, as it has been devel- 
oped through the centuries, should 
be a real factor in the final settle- 
ment. Failing this, there will be 
nothing but confusion worse con- 
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founded; and, almost inevitably, a 
drift toward a materialistic collec- 
tivism that will inaugurate an era 
of tyrannical barbarism and op- 
pression of individuals and minor- 
ity groups, of a kind that may in 
the long run prove to be worse for 
our civilization than a cataclysm of 
war. 

No service that America can ren- 
der to the world can be more valu- 
able than that which American 
Catholics can at this crisis render 
by opposing all attempts, overseas 
or here, to set class against class as 
though the war were being fought 
on that issue. We would move more 
quickly toward a better world if we 
were less concerned about our 
neighbors’ possessions. 

The new Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has already suggested the set- 
ting up of “regional commissioners 
with power to say that land shall 
be used for housing purposes. If 
well established vested interests are 
disturbed there should be compen- 
sation.” 

At the same time he suggests that 
persons who have invested their 
earnings in other ways should grad- 
ually be deprived of them, by elim- 
ination of the capital after the in- 
terest received over a course of 
years equals the sum originally in- 
vested. In other words, these un- 
fortunates will have given other 
people the use of their earnings, as 
a gift, if they are fools enough to 
invest, while “vested interests” re- 
ceive compensation. 

Nothing would be more unethical, 
or more destructive of integrity or 
more favorable to graft of every 
kind. The Anglican Archbishop 
means well, but his grasp of the 
éthical complications is elementary 
compared with that of the great en- 
cyclicals. 
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Unlike the encyclicals — these 
curiously amateur manifestos seem 
unconsciously designed to provoke 
class warfare. 

The Anglican Archbishop would 
do well to study Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann’s fine book, The Lost Society, 
in which he demonstrates that this 
kind of “planning” leads inevitably 
to dictatorship. 

“There is no way by which the 
objectives of a planned economy 
can be made to depend on a popular 
decision. They must be imposed by 
oligarchy of some sort. They ask 
that the people should surrender 
the planning of their existence to 
‘engineers,’ ‘experts,’ — this is the 
political promise of the whole col- 
lective philosophy: that the dictat- 
ors will be patriotic or ‘class con- 
scious.’” He points out that this is 
the “easier way” of trying to shift 


the responsibility by “investing offi- 
cials with power to enforce a solu- 


tion.” Any fool, it has been said, 
can govern under martial law, and 
any tyro can enjoy the delusion of 
having advanced the interest of 
mankind by establishing an armed 
official with a mandate to advance 
the general welfare. 

Perhaps the greatest service that 
American Catholics can perform 
toward the general cause of the 
United Nations is to put all their 
power into the demand that the 
Head of Christendom, as their own 
representative, will be allowed to 
bring his own immense interna- 
tional experience to the council 
table of Peace, at the end of this 
war; and that those who have ap- 
praised this war to be a war for 
Christian principles will implement 
that statement by setting Christian 
principles in the forefront of their 
program, and by resolutely carry- 
ing out, in internal affairs, as well 
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as in international affairs, the prin- 
ciples that Pius XII. enunciated by 
radio on Christmas Eve, 1940. 

First, triumph over hate, which 
today divides the peoples, together 
with a renunciation of the systems 
which have nourished those hates. 

Second, triumph over mistrust, 
which nullifies agreements! 

Third, triumph over the false dic- 
tum that might makes right. 

This last dictum is as dangerous 
in internal politics as in interna- 
tional politics. Any man and every 
man who advocates that false dic- 
tum in either sphere is in his degree 
as guilty as Hitler. It is not hate 
and envy of the comparatively in- 
significant wealth of individuals, 
but the spirit of co-operation, love, 
and justice, that will save the 
world; building up, not pulling 
down. And in this great post-war 
task, there is none other who can 
speak with the justice and impar- 
tiality of the Pontifex Maximus. 
Nobody can question the profound 
reality of the emotion expressed in 
his great letter to President Roose- 
velt, concerning “the thoughts and 
feelings, the hopes and aspirations 
of the masses of the people on whom 
weighs the burden of sorrow and 
sacrifice imposed by the present 
restless and tempestuous hour.” 
Nobody has ever questioned, nor do 
I think it possible to question, the 
truth of the practical criticisms 
which he has expressed on the pres- 
ent conditions of the world. The 
principles laid down by him for the 
solution of its problems can only be 
followed, and bear their fullest 
fruit, as he said, “when statesmen 
and peoples, employers and em- 
ployees, are animated by faith in 
a personal God, the Legislator and 
Judge to Whom they must one day 
give an account of their actions.” 
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Some days ago, I read an account 
of a merchant seaman telling how 
his ship had encountered a small 
open boat in mid-Atlantic, and on 
investigation had discovered there- 
in the dead bodies of sixteen little 
children from the Benares. He de- 
scribed the scratches on their little 
bare feet.... 

We, all of us, know in our hearts 
that if the world were governed by 
men who tried, however inadequate- 
ly, to live up to the principles of the 
Christian religion, such disgraces to 
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our civilization could not be. Let 
American Catholics insist then that 
the Head of the Catholic Church 
shall be able at the peace table to 
bring the day nearer when, in his 
own words, “all men shall be re- 
called to that liberty given them by 
Christ, uniting all peoples in the 
peace of brotherly love, that char- 
ity which brings together all men, 
regardless of country, language, or 
custom, into one united family, and 
makes of the entire world one com- 
mon fatherland.” 


THE SKULL 


By GERALD W. E. DUNNE 


OOK now, upon this erstwhile masterpiece, 
Let by some late, immortal spark on terms 
Of time entrammeled tenury in lease 
To be the templed tenement of worms. 
Yet here, poor soul, upon a throbbing throne, 
The rhythm of thy ruling rose and fell 
For good or ill, enwombing all thine own 
Eternity within this citadel. 
Nay, start not! neither trusting in the void, 
Uncanny cavern of its crown; nor give 
- Too much unto the ruining employed; 
For this unconquered canopy shall live 
Again; then, glorified, or damned, to dwell 
Eternally, in Heaven or in Hell. 





FATHER TOM’S MIRACLE 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


OM GILLIGAN—he was always 

that to me when nobody was 
around, for I had been at school 
with him — always protested that 
there was no miracle involved. He 
ought to have known, because he 
was not only a priest but an excep- 
tionally good theologian, and as 
such was appointed soon after his 
ordination to a professorship in one 
of the leading seminaries in the 
country. We were sitting in the 
room he used as his study—the bed- 
room opening out of it being a mere 
cubbyhole. The study was where 
he lived—between walls lined with 
books up to the ceiling. 

At a point we often got to in our 
conversations I used to say, “But 
Tom, isn’t prophecy a form of mir- 
acle?” 

“Of course it is,” he would an- 
swer — “that is when it really is 
prophecy.” 

“Explain, Tom.” I always liked 
to listen to his explanations. 

He drew the bottle toward him 
and said, “Well, first let me fill your 
glass. I don’t think a second glass 
would do us any harm before we go 
to bed.” A second glass was all I 
ever got, for though he may have 
been a prophet he evidently had no 
means of knowing that I thought a 
third or even a fourth glass would 
not come amiss. 

Then abstemious Tom sat back 
comfortably and explained. 


“You see, Denis, we use the word , 


‘miracle’ in many senses. The chil- 
dren of Israel said sarcastically 
when they saw King Saul in one of 


his epileptic fits, ‘Is Saul also among 
the prophets?’ It is evident that he 
wasn’t much of a prophet—or he 
wouldn’t have behaved as he after- 
ward did. 

“Then, too, there is the way peo- 
ple say—I daresay you have said it 
yourself, Denis — ‘I prophesy that 
such and such a thing will happen.’ 
No claim is made for true prophetic 
powers. All that people mean then 
is that they foresee how the natural 
concatenation of events will result 
in a particular end. This is nothing 
but natural shrewdness—and as 
often as not some unseen factor en- 
ters in that raakes their ‘prophecy’ 
wide of the mark. Or this sort of 
prophecy imay be nothing but a de- 
duction from character. In this 
connection there is something I 
want to read you from Shake- 
speare.” 

He went over to his books and got 
down the Second Part of Henry IV. 
Then he said, “I daresay you know 
the passage by heart, but listen: 


‘There is a history in all men’s lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times 
deceased ; 

The which observed, a man may 
prophesy, 

With a near aim, of the main 
chance of things 

As yet not come to life, which in 
their seeds 

And weak beginnings lie intreas- 
ured.’ 


You notice that Shakespeare makes 
Warwick say no more than ‘With a 
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near aim’—that is, not far from the 
mark. Well, that’s not prophecy 
but psychology.” 

I took a mouthful from my glass 
and let him continue; I knew he had 
more to say. 

“Then there is the coincidence or 
lucky shot that looks like prophecy. 
You no doubt recall how a court 
preacher —I suppose one of those 
fashionable abbés of the time — 
preached a sermon before Louis 
XV. on the text ‘In forty days Nine- 
veh shall be destroyed.’ Precisely 
forty days afterward the King died 
of smallpox. I’ve no doubt that 
many of the courtiers listening to 
the preacher either yawned or else 
frivolously relished nothing except 
the elegant periods of a man trying 
to show off his oratorical powers. 
Only afterward did they recall the 
sermon as a prophecy. In a certain 
sense that priest may perhaps be 
called a prophet, even though he did 
not know it. But certainly not in 
the full sense.” 

It was characteristic of Tom Gilli- 
gan that he took it for granted that 
I was familiar with his allusions to 
Shakespeare and eighteenth-century 
French history. Modestly I did not 
disclaim the knowledge so generous- 
ly attributed to me by the learned 
Tom, and asked: 

“But what about your powers, 
Tom? They are not to be account- 
ed for in these ways. Why, if you 
were to tell me that I was going to 
die next week, I’d rush round to a 
priest at once—not to you, Tom, 
though; not if I could help it!—and 
get ready for dying. And some 
other people who know you would 
do the same.” 

Father Tom smiled at this, and 
blushed a little. But he answered, 
“All the same the powers I have are 
perfectly natural ones. Everybody 
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has them to some extent, even if 
only to the extent of becoming con- 
scious that somebody is looking at 
them from behind.” 

“Yes, but they don’t foretell the 
kind of things you do, Tom.” 

Again he smiled, “Oh, that’s only 
second sight.” 

I persisted, for I had to show 
some sort of knowledge after all he 
had credited to me, “But cases of 
foretelling the future are put down 
in saints’ lives as though they be- 
longed to the miraculous.” 

“IT know all that. And sometimes 
no doubt these are real instances of 
prophecy. At other times they are 
probably no more than the exercise 
of natural gifts which people like 
me—who are not saints at all—may 
have. I can lay no claim to super- 
natural insight.” 

We finished our drinks and then 
Father Tom took me to the room 
I was to occupy that night in the 
seminary. I should have liked an- 
other drink, but I knew I should not 
get one. What I had had was just 
enough—coming on top of the con- 
versation we had been having—to 
keep me awake most of that night. 
And I spent the time thinking about 
what I knew of Tom Gilligan and 
his extraordinary powers. 

He and I had been at school to- 
gether in Ireland —a small school 
run by the Cistercians as a kind of 
nursery for the order. Neither of 
us became Cistercians, though Tom 
did become a secular priest. I 
turned out an accountant. The only 
resemblance between us was the 
fact that we both —the only ones 
among our classmates—came after- 
ward to the United States. 

It was rather odd that Tom and I 
should have become such close 
friends at school, for he was not 
only the most brilliant student there 
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but our most renowned athlete. 
What he saw in commonplace me I 
never understood. Perhaps it was 
merely that every Don Quixote has 
to have a Sancho Panza. But we 
formed a friendship that was to be 
lifelong. 

Out of the many instances that 
came to my mind that night of 
Tom’s second sight, or whatever you 
like to call it, I give two. 

At school the boys used to attend 
a Mass at six o’clock, after which 
they had breakfast. But, as we were 
under a kind. of training for postu- 
lancy, at half-past ten we had to at- 
tend a second Mass, which was al- 
ways said by a burly red-faced Cis- 
tercian named Father James. Per- 
haps he was picked for this because 
he was so robust that the long fast 
never appeared to bother him. 

Well, one morning as we were 
trooping into the bare white-washed 
chapel—Trappist ideas had a good 
deal of weight among us — Tom 
whispered to me, “Father Jimmie is 
going to die during Mass today.” 

I turned round at him and 
laughed. For this was early in our 
school days, and I did not yet know 
of his powers. 

“Oh, you must have eaten some- 
thing at ‘supper that did not agree 
with you.” 

With this I was ready to dismiss 
the subject, but he persisted: 

“All right, you will see; Father 
Jimmie is going to die.” 

With the hard hearts of the young 
it never occurred to either of us to 
feel sorry for Father James. What 
we did was to make a shilling bet 
on the occurrence. 

We all had our assigned places in 
the chapel, but this morning I man- 
aged to squeeze myself into the 
front pew. I wanted to have a good 
look at everything that went on. 
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Father James came out looking 
as sturdy and rosy as ever, and I 
turned round to Tom and winked. 
This man was not going to die—not 
yet, not for a long time. 

Several times during the Mass I 
managed to have other looks at 
Tom, and during the reading of the 
Last Gospel I must confess that I 
put my hand behind my back and 
rubbed my finger and thumb to- 
gether to show him that I was ready 
to take that shilling off him. Then 
the Pope’s prayers were said, and 
Father James stood to his feet and 
took the chalice and the paten to go 
into the sacristy. At that very mo- 
ment he fell headlong and the ves- 
sels for the Mass rang down the 
stone steps of the altar. He never 
recovered consciousness, and Tom 
got his shilling. I told him some- 
what hotly that it was very un- 
sportsmanlike of him to bet on what 
he knew to be a certainty. But I 
couldn’t be very angry with one for 
whom I had now good reason to feel 
awe. 

The other incident was of a dif- 
ferent kind. 

We slept in a large dormitory that 
was divided into cubicles, and it was 
against the rules for the boys to go 
into anybody else’s cubicle after the 
lights were put out. But of course 
we did, and Tom often came into 
mine to sit on my bed chatting. 

One night, however, quite late (it 
was just after we had got back from 
our vacation) he went into another 
boy’s. He must have been drawn 
there by some deep instinct, for 
Tom told the boy that he had just 
wakened up with a dream fresh in 
his mind. He had seen a short 
thick-set bearded man talking to 
somebody on what appeared to be 
the landing of a still unfinished 
house. There was no rail there yet, 
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and in his absence of mind the man 
stepped too far backward and fell 
to the floor below. 

The boy said when Tom had fin- 
ished, “You don’t know, I suppose, 
Gilligan, that you have described 
the new house we moved into a 
couple of days before I left home. 
The rail on the upper floor was not 
yet put in. And the man you have 
described is my father.” 

The next morning while we were 
in class a telegram arrived for the 
boy and was handed to the priest 
who was teaching us. I knew, and 
Tom knew, and I am afraid the 
other boy knew, what was in that 
telegram. At any rate the priest 
called up the boy and said to him, 
“Here is a telegram from your 
mother. Your father is dangerous- 
ly ill, and you must go home at 
once.” That, however, was only a 
gentle way of breaking the news; 


the boy found on reaching home 
that his father had dislocated his 
neck and had died instantly. 

I had often talked to Tom Gilli- 
gan about this and had asked him 


to account for it. He seemed in- 
clined to the theory that the human 
mind is a kind of radio receiving 
set, and that some radios are much 
more powerful and sensitive than 
others. His mind had picked up the 
waves that had been intended for 
the boy whose father had been 
killed. Nor-I do know how else 
to account for it. 

Father Tom therefore always ar- 
gued that this and similar cases 
(even if there were also cases of his 
announcing in advance what had 
not yet happened) proved that his 
was a perfectly natural gift, how- 
ever unusual it might be. Even his 
“prophecies,” he would laughingly 
point out, were only about things 
that were just on the point of hap- 
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pening. About events in the dis- 
tance he could do no more than the 
rest of us,—that is, make a more or 
less rationalized guess. And about 
these he was more often wrong than 
right — indeed more often wrong 
than most people, just because of 
the fantasticality that was mingled 
with his acute intelligence. 

So with these thoughts I lay in 
my hard little iron bed in the semi- 
nary, and managed to get very little 
sleep until, about four o’clock in 
the morning, I managed to console 
myself with the thought that, if I 
were blessed (or cursed) with Fa- 
ther Tom’s gift, I should probably 
never get any sleep at all. With this 
reflection and the weariness that 
had come upon me I managed at 
last to drop off. 

But though I had had a rather 
bad night I got up for Mass when 
the janitor called me at seven, and 
twenty minutes later I was taken 
into the oratory of the building. I 
was the only one there, for the semi- 
nary students were still on their 
summer vacation and were not due 
back for another week. 

The oratory was a room no more 
than thirty feet long and fifteen 
wide, and the priest had to vest at a 
table placed to the side of the altar. 
I was still so sleepy that I think I 
must have dropped off into a brief 
nap instead of saying my prayers, 
for I was startled when I saw Fa- 
ther Tom genuflecting to the Blessed 
Sacrament; I had not heard him 
come in. Still more was I startled 
when I saw him draw back and 
stiffen when he went up to the table 
on which the janitor had laid out 
his vestments. I wondered what 
could be the matter. 

The next moment he composed 
himself, and he said Mass with me 
acting as his server. When he 
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turned round at the Dominus Vo- 
biscum I noticed no expression upon 
his face other than the one he al- 
ways wore at Mass, that of a grave- 
ly absorbed attention. 

Afterward I knelt down to make 
my own thanksgiving and to wait 
for Father Tom. I had to wait a 
long time — much longer I admit, 
than I am accustomed to after Com- 
munion. By now I was feeling 
ready for breakfast. Not only was 
I hungry but I felt that breakfast 
would pull me together after a bad 
night. It is one of my theories that 
a hearty meal makes up, to a great 
extent, for loss of sleep. Therefore 
I wished Father Tom would not 
pray quite such a long time. 

Yet I might have had even longer 
to wait had it not happened that 
the janitor came in with a telegram. 
Tom read it still kneeling, but then 


immediately got up, motioning to 
me to follow him. 

As we were walking across the 
grounds to the refectory I ventured 
to say, “I hope there was no bad 


news, Tom.” He was so grave and 
silent, not at all like his usual self. 

He gave me a queer look and an- 
swered, “Yes, very bad, I suppose 
we must call it. But I was quite ex- 
pecting this. Read the telegram 
for yourself.” 

I saw that it was from the bishop 
of a diocese in the West about two 
thousand miles away. It ran: 

“DEEPLY REGRET TO INFORM YOU 
YOUR BROTHER DIED SUDDENLY YES- 
TERDAY STOP BODY IN O’NEILL’S UN- 
DERTAKING PARLOR STOP PLEASE WIRE 
INSTRUCTIONS.” 

“I’m dreadfully sorry to hear this, 
Tom,” I said, taking his arm, just as 
I would have done at school. I 
didn’t know this brother very well, 
for he was fifteen years older than 
Tom and was a priest belonging to 
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a diocese far away. But I did know 
how attached they were to one an- 
other. 

He did not speak but only nodded, 
and I said no more until after he 
had said grace in the large deserted 
refectory. Then I asked, “But you 
told me you were expecting this. 
Had your brother been ill?” 

He shook his head. “No, Harry 
seemed better than I had ever seen 
him before when he stopped to see 
me on his way to the coast. And he 
was only fifty-three. While he was 
in the West on his summer vacation 
I got several letters from him tell- 
ing how much he was enjoying him- 
self. He had several friends out 
there and was playing golf all day. 
All the same I expected this. I 
knew about it.” 

I looked at him curiously when 
he asked slowly and softly, “You 
saw nothing, Denis?” 

This puzzled me, until I remem- 
bered that I had seen him start 
when he went up to the table to put 
on his vestments. 

To my “What do you mean?” he 
returned, “Well, J saw Harry’s body 
lying on the table there this morn- 
ing in that little chapel. This time 
I had no premonition of death, but 
I knew this morning that he was 
dead. SoI said Mass for the repose 
of his soul. Oh, quite distinctly I 
could see him lying there, as though 
laid out in the undertakers. I knew 
he was dead.” 

That cut my visit short. Tom Gil- 
ligan had to leave by airplane at 
once for the West, and I never saw 
him again. A month later he was 
dead himself. 

And now here is a curious thing: 
though he had foretold the death of 
other people, he did not foretell his 
brother’s death, even if he knew of 
it almost as soon as it had happened. 
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And I am positive that he was with- 
out the slightest inkling of his own 
death. If he had met with an acci- 
dent on the airplane journey to the 
West and back again, or had been 
in an automobile wreck, or had had 
any of the things happen to him that 
are likely to overtake even the 
young and healthy, one could un- 
derstand it. But he—like Father 
James and his own brother — had 
just dropped dead. It was while he 
was teaching one of his classes in 
the seminary. 

I went to his funeral of course. 
And as the priests at the seminary 
knew that I was his oldest friend 
they did not mind my asking cer- 
tain questions. Their answers to 
these made it perfectly clear that 
the prophet did not suspect that his 
own end was so near. He had gone 
as usual to confession to a Fran- 
ciscan in the city on Saturday morn- 
ing and had not died until the fol- 
lowing Friday. Besides, he was 
halfway through the writing of a 
book, and had worked upon this the 
evening before he died. There was 
his manuscript lying on his desk. 
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And though he did not have a great 
deal to leave, there were several 
hundred dollars in his banking ac- 
count and a rather considerable and 
valuable private library. Yet he had 
made no will, and I heard after- 
ward that the Fathers at the semi- 
nary had a good deal of trouble in 
finding out who was his next of kin 
—a second cousin in Ireland, as it 
eventually turned out. 

All this showed that he was quite 
without knowledge in advance of 
his own death. So evidently he was 
correct in saying that his second 
sight was a purely natural gift 
that had nothing to do with proph- 
ecy. , 

“A very brilliant and .promising 
young man,” said the Rector of the 
seminary tome. “But he had some 
queer ideas. Of course I never took 
any stock in these tales of his. You 
see now that I was right. He hadn’t 
the faintest idea that he was going 
to die.” 

I did not argue the point with the 
Monsignor. I knew about Father 
James. I also knew about Father 
Harry Gilligan. 


DREAM 


By KATHERINE BREGY 


ie was the crash of a thousand sirens that broke open 


The doors of my sleep— 


Sirens not sinister with the old warning wail 


But tensely triumphant: 


And the long, dissident harmony of motor horns and New Year horns 


and human voices lifted up. 


As I rushed to my window the night sky blazed with streamers of light— 
The streets tingled with men and women cheering... 





I seized coat and slippers and sped downstairs to meet 

This strange hoarse joy, this breathless cry 

Of people welcoming news so good they scarcely dared believe; 
And as I looked into their laughing, weeping faces 

I asked dumbly the inevitable question. 


Yes, peace had come— 

The nightmare of global war was at an end. 

There would be no more bombing of cities we had loved and homes we 
had loved, ' 

No more sucking of brave ships into the bitter seas, 

No more need to send men, ever younger and younger men, 

To pour out their lives upon distant desert or mountain snows. 

The gun, the tank, the bombing plane—all the hideous pageant of mechan- 
ization gone mad— . 

Was stilled at last. 

An end had come to the needless blood, the futile pain, 

Spent so prodigally for right ideals and wrong ideals; 

And human beings could stand erect with love in their eyes— 

Even the women to whom peace comes always a little too late... 

Mysteriously the thing had come to pass. 

Were the dictators weary, and the leaders of men 

Ready at long last to forego pride and reason together? 

So the people were to unlearn fear and hunger and hate, 

To reach out again toward the freedoms for which men thirst. 

The armies would turn back to their homes again, 

To their harvests again—the daily food for man and beast. 

Science could return to its work of healing, not destroying, 

The factory to its things of life instead of death, 

While art took the long, tremulous breath 

That goes before creation—and God, looking down, 

Could bless once more a world that was indeed good. 

For by the divine, incredible patience life was to go on: 

Never the same again, yet on toward some goal of solution, of fruition .. . 

How we swayed together, brothers and sisters, 

In this delirium of our joy and tears. 

Not even asking yet the terms of the truce, 

Scarcely weighing the ounces between what is called defeat or victory, 

Crying, cheering for peace—the peace which makes life possible again. 


And then— 
The catch in the throat, the dream dissolving like a spent tune— 
God of patience and of pity and of peace, I had waked too soon! 
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By Exuisan L. JAcoss 


FEW days ago I heard a chorus 

of grade-school children in a 
Middle-Western city, singing on a 
radio broadcast: 


“Sweet ahnd low! Sweet ahnd low!” 


The italics are mine, though I 
am certain that the spoken equiva- 
lent of italics had gone into the 
training of those young musicians 
before they stood up to the micro- 
phone. What child in America says 
ahnd unless his teacher deludes him 
into thinking that it is elegant or 
threatens him with the penalties 
that teachers devise to make him do 


something about his English? 
Not long ago, I heard a declama- 
tion contest among grade-school 


children. One bright little girl 
spoke her piece in pure undiluted 
Missouri, except for one word. Her 
teacher had coached her to add a 
touch of purple to her speech by 
saying cahn’t whenever that con- 
traction occurred in the recital. In 
another Missouri town I heard a 
high-school play. This coach had 
picked on the word aunt, and had 
insisted that the boy whose lines 
contained the word should pro- 
nounce it with a broad a. She left 
his other a’s undisturbed, but there 
is something vulgar about calling 
one’s mother’s or father’s sister by 
a title without a broad a. Within 
the last week a college student asked 
me, “Don’t you think we ought to 
do something about our Western 
vowels?” She referred specifically 
to the word rather. 

In all the esoteric lore of the 


school teacher, nothing indeed, is 
more mystic than the broad a. 
There is no vowel before which the 
priestess makes a lower genuflec- 
tion, or before which the novice 
stands in greater adoration; none 
of which the rightness and the ele- 
gance appear to be so intrinsic and 
so incomprehensible, so mysterious 
and so withdrawn. Thirty or forty 
years ago, to be vague, I had my in- 
troduction—along with other grub- 
by little boys and girls—to Correct 
English. Our teachers trimmed off 
the prefixes from our present par- 
ticiples, and garnished the final syl- 
lables of those participles with -g’s. 
We could understand these altera- 
tions of our habits, and believe in 
them, for we knew people, elegant 
people, ladies with soft voices and 
men with black, long-tailed coats, 
whose speech was in those respects 
just what our teachers said ours 
should be. They said, “I’m going,” 
not, “I’m a-goin’.” Likewise they 
said, “He and I are,” not, “Me and 
him is.” We could believe, there- 
fore, that some of the things our 
teachers told us were true. In time 
we learned about the double nega- 
tive and about the plural past tense 
of the verb be. We learned about 
these matters; the teachers told us, 
and we heard confirmation of their 
doctrine in the speech of living peo- 
ple, ministers, lawyers, educated 
men and their wives. But that 
broad a was something else. 
According to our teachers there 
was a right way to pronounce laugh, 
but it was not the way in which we 
were pronouncing it. The right way 
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was lahf, with the a broad and ele- 
gant. So also with half, so with 
calf; hahf and cahf. Rather, pro- 
nounced in the right way, rhymed 
with father, not with gather. No- 
body knew how gather escaped the 
general devastation of that broad a. 
Some of us, at any rate, freshly 
tutored young provincials, thought 
it amusing to speak of feeding the 
cahf a hahf-bucket of milk and 
lahfing when the hypothetical beast 
appeared rahther too full. Even our 
ahnts lahfed. 

Few or none of us, of course, ever 
so much as thought of revising our 
speech and seriously pronouncing 
any of these a’s in the right but 
ridiculous way. It might be right, 
but would have sounded altogether 
too silly to us. Indeed, search my 
memory as I will, I cannot recall 
that any of my teachers ever ven- 
tured to broaden their a’s in actuai 
conversation. They pronounced that 
vowel correctly only when they were 
teaching us that we should do so. 
Perhaps some teachers followed 
their own precepts in the matter; 
not mine. My belief is that they 
taught us this pronunciation as cor- 
rect simply because they remem- 
bered their own teachers’ giving 
them the same doctrine. Unable to 
judge for themselves in a matter of 
language, they accepted the infal- 
libility of their earlier teachers, and 
felt it their duty to pass on the torch 
in an ever darker world. 

Why did they not utilize this 
light which was so nearly exclusive- 
ly their own? Perhaps they felt too 
conspicuous as the only illuminated 
objects in a region of darkness, and 
so turned off the light in what may 
be called their lighter moments. 
Officially, to abandon the figure, 
they spoke up for the right pronun- 
ciation; off duty, they talked like 
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other charming and sensible and in- 
telligent people. Certain it is that 
they were aware of the bookish ef- 
fect of following their advice, espe- 
cially if unhappily they had some 
prissy little girl in the room who 
followed it. I remember coming 
unexpectedly upon one confession 
and offer of compromise. This was 
after I had more or less grown up. 
At one of the “County Institutes,” a 
visiting speaker advised the assem- 
bled teachers that the broad a in 
words like aunt and half sounded 
affected and unnatural; it was ad- 
visable, therefore to pronounce in 
such words the so-called Italian a, 
and thus to be a little less bookish 
even if a little less right, and at the 
same time to avoid the vulgarity of 
the “flat” a. Among the younger 
and less hardened of the teachers at 
the Institute this doctrine was a 
welcome relief. It might not make 
the way their habits impelled them 
to speak a respectable way, but it 
brought their habits and their duty 
at least nearer to each other. School 
teachers are pathetically given to 
believing what they read and what 
lecturers tell them. 

I refer to the teachers in that con- 
siderable part of the United States 
which is not New England or the 
Old South. I do not know what the 
girls teach in those places. The 
guides of my innocence and my 
youth, of whom I have spoken, 
practiced their arts in Oklahoma 
and Kansas. But they were not ex- 
clusively Oklahomans and Kansans, 
and their doctrines were certainly 
not indigenous to that state and ter- 
ritory. For nearly twenty years I 
have been asking college students 
what their teachers had taught them 
concerning the pronunciation of cer- 
tain vowels. During this period I 
have taught college classes in Ohio, 
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Missouri, New Mexico, and Califor- 
nia. My students came, of. course, 
from virtually every part of the 
country, though not a great many 
of them from New England or the 
deep South. I remember one or two 
who came from New Jersey to an 
Ohio college in order to be educated 
in the West. So far as I can recall, 
I have never had a single class in 
which at least some of the students 
had not been indoctrinated exactly 
as I had been. And when I have 
asked whether the teachers who 
taught the right pronunciation also 
practiced it, especially in the matter 
of the broad a, the answer has al- 
most invariably been, in effect, “She 
didn’t pronounce her words like that 
except when she was teaching us 
to.” Sometimes, but rarely, it has 
been, “Yes, she came from Massa- 
chusetts,” or from some other en- 


lightened Eastern place. 
The a is not, of course, the only 
vowel which the school teachers 


have tried to renovate. Sometimes 
they have worked on the tendency in 
most American speech to make a 
simple vowel instead of a diphthong 
of the so-called long u. In one of the 
larger Missouri cities, not long ago, 
a visitor heard a teacher saying in 
great exasperation to a child in one 
of the lower grades: “Stoopid! 
Stoopid! The right way to pro- 
nounce the word is styoopid!” One 
may guess that she spoke more truly 
than she knew. Another teacher in 
the same school system has been 
known to lose her temper because 
of her almost total unsuccess in get- 
ting her pupils to say bean instead 
of bin when they mean been. Of 
course she will never succeed, not 
in the center of America. Who 
wants to be right at the cost of 
sounding silly. 

Once the child has run the gamut 
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of the broad a, the diphthong u, and 
a few other assorted vowels of which 
teachers futilely try to change the 
spots, the high-school teachers take 
over. One could say something of 
the success with which high school 
teachers fasten in their students’ 
minds certain absurdities: no sen- 
tence should begin with a conjunc- 
tion; none should end with a prepo- 
sition; somebody’s else is more ele- 
gant than somebody else’s, or indeed 
the former is right and the latter 
simply wrong. As heaven is my wit- 
ness, there are high-school teachers 
who teach these doctrines with a 
missionary fervor. And these are 
often the very doctrines of which 
the high-school graduate is most 
certain, if they do not constitute his 
entire knowledge of the art of let- 
ters, and which, as his college com- 
position teacher discovers, he can 
only with the greatest difficulty be 
persuaded to relinquish. 

To a pupil who finds the language 
bewildering by its multifarious 
principles and its innumerable 
modifications and exceptions, some 
simple rule that can be stated dog- 
matically, that can be offered as an 
invariable case of right or wrong, is 
a ray of light piercing the fog. He 
seizes on the theory that a sentence 
must never begin with a conjunc- 
tion. It is the real thing. It is like 
the law that two and two equal four. 
He can understand it. He can re- 
member it. He puts it in his mind. 
It is one of the few satisfying things 
he knows about the language, but 
he knows it. And he goes around 
saying that Miss Confusion is a 
good English teacher. She has told 
him something that he can under- 
stand. And Miss Confusion? She, 
too, often is lost with her pupils in 
the mazes of a language that is too 
much for her. She is teaching Eng- 
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lish because she used to like to read 
stories, or because she thought once 
that she could write sweet verses, or 
because the high-school principal 
assigned her to teach an English 
class instead of the home economics 
for which she is trained, or for some 
other of those mysterious impulses 
that account for the quaint behavior 
of teachers. She, too, finds the lan- 
guage vast and mysterious, with ex- 
ceptions and contradictions for vir- 
tually every principle she knows 
about the behavior of its words, its 
syntax, its inflection—or any other 
aspect of its behavior. The struggle 
to bring this nebulous thing to order 
in her own mind is enough to pro- 
duce discouragement; the effort to 
bring any such order into the minds 
of her pupils—that way lies mad- 
ness and despair. No wonder if she 
treasure some few rules about which 
she can be positive. No conjunc- 
tions at the beginnings of sentences; 
no prepositions at the ends; every- 
body’s else instead of everybody 
else’s—these are her jewels. 

But those matters are now inci- 
dental; the thing of present concern 
is not what the high-school teacher 
does about rhetoric or grammar, but 
what she does about pronunciation. 
She is likely to suffer from the same 
delusions that afflict her grade- 
school sister, and she works on the 
same pronunciations—and more. 
She regards the broad a as some- 
thing that ornaments otherwise 
pure Missouri or Iowa vernacular in 
a play, but she can no more bring 
herself to use it in actual speech 
than can the other teacher. It is an 
elegance, proving that she knows 
what is what, but too good for every- 
day use. She is less diffident about 
the diphthong u, and has some suc- 
cess in propagating it, for high- 
school students are not so unani- 
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mously scornful of correctness in 
speech as younger children, though 
they are often scornful enough. And 
this u is not so conspicuously af- 
fected as the broad a. Sometimes 
this teacher advocates eyether and 
neyether, and sometimes she insists 
that again shall rhyme with pain 
and not with men, but she does not 
generally have much success with 
either of these missions. 

But there is one bit of dogma 
which has considerable success. Not 
only high-school teachers them- 
selves but a considerable number of 
their graduates, and indeed numer- 
ous other people who know more 
about history or economics or psy- 
chology or business than about lan- 
guage have adopted a pronunciation 
which in any part of America is cer- 
tainly an affectation. And in gen- 
eral they have adopted it in the be- 
lief that it is somehow right. This 
is the reduction of the vowel in the 
penultimate syllable of such words 
as dictionary and cemetery to a 
mere glide or to nothing at all. It 
is not a natural pronunciation in 
this country; the person who con- 
sults the dictionry for militry terms, 
who is stationry when he rests, who 
makes profound commentries on 
ordnry matters—that lad has been 
prettying up his English. Linguisti- 
cally, he has been crooking the little 
finger away from his teacup; he has 
been dropping perfume on his yel- 
low-leather gloves; he has been put- 
ting ribbons at the knees of his 
breeches; linguistically he is a fop, 
or an imitation of a fop. Or else he 
has been victimized by a teacher, 
probably herself deceived, into 
thinking that the trick must be good 
because it is foreign to the vulgar 
and commonplace people one hears. 
It is close to a class word. If the 
one rich woman of a village wore a 








diamond on a velvet band under her 
dewlap when she went to the gro- 
cery for her morning haggling, some 
teachers would accept the decora- 
tion as the height of propriety be- 
‘cause none of the canaille of their 
acquaintance did so. And they 
would rather refer to the canaille 
than to the ordinary or hedgerow 
variety of people. 


Examples need be no further mul- 
tiplied. It would be gratifying if 
‘we could get teachers and all others 
whose desire to purify and exalt the 
language is a bit confused, to ex- 
amine with us the bases of some of 
their doctrines, and to formulate 
something of a philosophy of lan- 
guage. And it would be pleasant if 
we could afford some relief to those 
students whose language the teach- 
ers are tinkering with. 

Why should the children of a 
grade-school chorus sing, “Sweet 
ahnd low?” None of those children 
would say ahnd in his own speech. 
If that teacher based her instruction 
on purely musical grounds, admit- 
ting that she was having her charges 
sing a ridiculous pronunciation be- 
cause she liked the sound of it, I 
have nothing to say to her. On that 
basis she is within her rights even 
if she wants to have them sing en- 
tirely meaningless syllables, but she 
should let them know that they are 
singing music and not language, 
making sound rather than sense. 
Incidentally she might tune in, 
sometime, on a choir of mature pro- 
fessional singers and observe that 
they say and, not ahnd. 

But the teacher who had the little 
girl say cahn’t in her declamation 
cannot find even that measure of 
justification. She has something to 
defend or to answer for. And so 


has the one who picked on ahnt for 
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a Missouri boy to say in his high- 
school play. And so have all those 
who have told us that we should say 
lahf and pahth and hahf all over the 
West. They are talking about lan- 
guage, not about which sounds sing 
best. 

Why are these broad a’s “correct” 
for these particular words? Are 
these the right pronunciations be- 
cause there is some intrinsic right- 
ness, some law of nature like the 
one that makes two plus two equal 
four, whether anybody believes it or 
not? Not unless most of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world has always been 
wrong. Merely to state the hypothe- 
sis is to show it as absurd. Speech 
is a matter of usage. There is no 
more intrinsic rightness in a vowel 
than in a language; English is the 
right language for those who speak 
it; Armenian is equally right for 
Armenians. 

Are these pronunciations correct, 
then, because they are employed by 
the people of the best manners, the 
best education? Listen a bit, and 
the ears will answer no. Listen to 
the speech, for example, of the most 
erudite philologists, and hear the 
orgin of every one of them in his 
vowels, to say nothing of his r’s. 

For the greater part of this 
country these broad a’s are not the 
current speech of any level or class 
of society. Perhaps they are right 
for us because they are the speech 
of some other place. If so, what 
place? Boston? Then are all 
Americans under some obligation to 
speak like Bostonians? If so, why 
pick on a vowel or two? Perhaps 
we should also quit pronouncing the 
r after an accented vowel, and begin 
saying it on the ends of such words 
as idear and Aunt Ellar. I have 
never heard even a school teacher 
offer that advice. 
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Or perhaps we should pronounce 
our vowels in some historically cor- 
rect manner; that is, in the way of 
some other time than our own day. 
There have been commentators, in- 
deed, who asserted dogmatically 
that a word is correctly used in only 
one meaning, or as only one part 
of speech, because it was historical- 
ly so used. Thus people will some- 
times maintain that dilapidated can 
be correctly applied only to stone 
structures, because etymologically 
the word means something like 
“having the stones thrown down”; 
or they will announce that but must 
not be used as a preposition because 
it was formerly used only as a con- 
junction. Such pronouncements 
are not analyses of the present con- 
ventions of languages; they are re- 
assertions of conventions of the 
past. But the past is a long time. 
Even if we believed in its authority 
over present linguistic usage, we 
should still have to settle on the par- 
ticular century, or decade, which 
determined perpetual correctness, 
and upon the particular place for 
that period, for usage has varied 
both from time to time and from 
place to place. Since there has been 
an English language, different men 
have pronounced the same word in 
different fashions. In any case, 
these too-positive assertions ignore 
the fact that meanings of words 
change, that grammar changes, that 
no aspect of language is immutable, 
and that nothing changes more 
readily or capriciously than pronun- 
ciation. 

Perhaps rightness depends, then, 
on authority. Whose authority? 
That of the dictionary - maker? 
Which dictionary-maker? The men 
who write dictionaries often dis- 
agree in what they say, and different 
editions of the same dictionary dis- 


agree. The lexicographer has a 
right to tell us what he can discover 
about linguistic usage, but when he 
attempts to go beyond what the lan- 
guage is and tell us what it must 
be, he is legislating without the 
power to enforce his laws. Or is the 
authority that of some center of 
English culture? The French may 
regard Paris as the intellectual and 
cultural center of France, and ac- 
cept Parisian French as the French 
while all other French is provincial. 
Very well, the French doubtless 
know what is the center of their 
culture, and as long as they accept 
what some Academy says concern- 
ing correctness, they have a stand- 
ard to judge correctness by. But 
what is the center of culture for the 
English-speaking world? London? 
Oxford? Harvard? Try to get 
Princeton or Yale or the University 
of Chicago or Stanford or the New 
Mexico State Teachers College to 
admit that any other of the places 
named is the center of English cul- 
ture, or try Quebec or Canberra or 
Edinburgh. And try to get any one 
of those places to adopt the pronun- 
ciation of any other. Try, in fact, 
to keep any one of them from sneer- 
ing at the pronunciation of an 
other. i 

Some Americans, of course, have 
adopted occasional British pronun- 
ciations, though they have not gen- 
erally been very convincing as Brit- 
ons. Even the Britons have not 
standardized their vowels. But even 
if they had done so, it would be ab- 
surd to take one or two British pro- 
nunciations in order to correct 
American pronunciation while ig- 
noring numerous others. 

As a matter of common sense, 
there is no one right way of pro- 
nouncing the English language, and 
there is no necessity for school 
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teachers to work themselves into a 
lather over a broad a, or. over the 
dipthong u, or over other sounds 
which they have not reduced to a 
standard. I have heard a speaker— 
he was a teacher—undertake to im- 
prove his u; it came out bleeoo for 
blue. I heard the bass singer in a 
Negro male quartet step out and 
sing a solo about Old Block Joe; no 
doubt he poor fellow had gone to 
school. Both the speaker and the 
singer might have done as well if 
they had stuck to their raising and 
pronounced those vowels in the 
manner of their fathers and their 
neighbors. 

In the United States there are 
three well recognized dialects, each 
with its own peculiarities — and 
each with numerous subdivisions of 
dialect. I refer to speech on the 
cultivated level. And while there is 
no law against a Southerner learn- 
ing to speak like a New Englander 
if he desires, or a New Englander 
like a Southerner, he is likely to 
sound a bit foolish at home while he 
is learning. There is no law, either, 
against a Missourian or a Kansan 
learning to speak like a Bostonian 
or a Portlander if he please, but he 
need not feel that it is either virtue 
or elegance in him to do so. And 
his school teachers ought not to be 
telling him that he is all wrong un- 
less he speaks like the people of 
some other section of America, or 
some section of England. 

One’s mother’s sister may be an 
ahnt in the New England dialect, 
but why pick on one New England 
vowel and ignore the others? I have 
never heard of a school teacher who 
insisted that general American 
speech must imitate the New Eng- 
land treatment of the diphthong ou 
as in abaout. Why pick on the vow- 
els and ignore the r? I have never 
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heard of a school teacher who tried 
to work over the general American 
r. Why insist that the diphthong u 
be treated as a Southerner treats it, 
and not teach also that the final g 
of the present participle should be 
omitted? The omission appears to 
be dear to the Southern heart. 
Why, again, maintain that we 
should blur or omit the vowel in a 
syllable with only a secondary ac- 
cent, and make over secondary into 
secondry, as many of the English 
do, without at the same time imitat- 
ing other British pronunciations? 
What is inelegant about saying a 
vowel so that it can be heard? If 
such inelegance exists, why should 
it exist only in vowels which pre- 
cede -ry? Why does not an Ameri- 
can who says ordnry also say cir- 
cmstncs? Remember Chaucer’s Pil- 
grim who wished to affect elegance 
of speech: 


“Somewhat he lisped, for his wan- 
townesse, 
To make his English swete upon 
his tongue.” 


It is to be hoped that the teachers 
do not get wind of this matter; they 
will be instructing the children to 
lisp. 


The fact is, of course, that it is a 
bit silly for one to undertake im- 
proving his speech, under the im- 
pression that he is now getting it 
right, by picking out here a New 
England pronunciation, there a 
British one, yonder one from Vir- 
ginia, and superimposing them on 
an Ohio base, or on a Nebraska or 
Texas cadence. The result is nei- 
ther fish nor flesh nor good linguis- 
tic herring. An affectation remains 
an affectation. When one says, “I 
said to my ant, ‘Ahnt—’” he is 
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showing that he could straddle a 
fence but could not quite get over it. 
It was probably a school teacher 
who told him he ought to cross it. 

Of course there is a difference be- 
tween the speech of ignorant people 
and that of educated people. One 
should choose his linguistic com- 
pany as he chooses his friends. If 
his speech is uncouth in the com- 
pany he desires to keep, he should 
do what he can to observe the 
amenities of speech as he does to 
observe the other amenities of social 
life. A child should be taught to 
value the graces of life—of which 
one is the best speech practiced in 
the part of the world he lives in. 
And that speech will not be con- 
spicuous for its outlandish pronun- 
ciations, whether incorrect or “cor- 
rect.” There is nothing wrong with 
any vowel per se. If it is the vowel 
used by the company one likes to 


keep, at least he has the company he 


likes in its use. What more can he 
desire? He might desire, of course, 
that his children should not be told 
with the voice of apparent authority 
that there is something wrong with 
good company. 

Now no sensible person would 
suppose that school teachers are in a 
conspiracy to corrupt the language 
of their pupils. But the teacher 
should cultivate discretion; she 
should not teach her charges to lisp 
in order to make their English sweet 
upon the tongue. She should en- 
courage them to speak the best lan- 
guage, as nearly as one can deter- 
mine what it is, of Maine if they 
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live in Maine, of Missouri if they 
live in Missouri. The more nearly 
that speech can approximate gen- 
eral usage, the better, but it cannot 
arrive at an absolute correctness 
where there is no absolute stand- 
ard. 

The best language, be it noted. I 
once heard a Missourian say of an 
Arkansan: “He ain’t got no foot; 
it’s half his laig turned down.” And 
if anything is wrong with that state- 
ment, aside from inaccuracy of fact, 
the fault is not that anything is in- 
trinsically wrong with any vowel or 
any word in it, but merely that it 
does not conform to the grammar or 
the pronunciation of the linguistic 
company one wishes to keep. It was 
quite satisfactory for the man who 
said it. 

One could wish that those who 
teach the children to sweeten their 
English might acquire more discre- 
tion than many of them have. Per- 
haps they will; certainly not all of 
the teachers are guilty of these ah- 
surdities. Not all of them go on re- 
peating the obvious and outworn de- 
lusions. Perhaps sometime the 
futility or the absurdity of the doc- 
trines will defeat themselves. In 
the meantime one need not wonder 
uneasily whether the teacher is 
right and he is committing some 
obscure linguistic outrage if he goes 
on speaking the language of his 
friends—and using the vowels of 
the West if he lives in the West. 
Those vowels are used from the 
Pacific Coast to New Jersey. And 
they are good vowels. 
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6¢—F)ROBABLY the most compla- 

cent people in the world, the 
Americans in the second World 
War went down to defeat before an 
enemy of different race, creed and 
color, whom for thirty years they 
had consistently scorned and under- 
rated—the Japanese—and about 
whom they were abysmally igno- 
rant. Meanwhile, within the coun- 
try, a no less real enemy, having to 
do with race, color, scorn, and the 
prejudices of ignorance—the un- 
solved problem of the Negro—so 
weakened the structure of the na- 
tion that, when subjected to the 
drastic pressure of war, it could no 
longer withstand the strain and was 


the more quickly vanquished.” 
My fervent prayers are offered 
that no future historian will have to 


write anything like this! But don’t 
let us be too sure. The Japanese 
have already a big head start. They 
are dangerous. But through a 
similar mishandling of the Negro 
problem we white Americans can 
give just as quick a coup-de-grdce 
to the American democracy. 

The March-on-Washington Mass 
Meeting at Madison Square Garden, 
New York, on June 16th was an his- 
toric occasion. That night any 
white—and there was only a sprin- 
kling of us—who happened to be in 
that gathering of 25,000 souls could 
sense immediately the significance 
to the Negro race of the many injus- 
tices against it that are still allowed 
to continue in this country. All the 
speakers, with the exception of one 
white priest, were colored, and were 
at fever-heat. They were eloquent 


and impassioned. They attacked 
Jim Crowism in the United States, 
denounced lynching as well as the 
Harlem slums where exorbitant 
rents are charged in fifty-five blocks 
of unspeakably filthy tenements 
housing a half a million people; 
they lashed out against the hypoc- 
risy in the white man’s principles 
that look so fair but in the laws, 
or circumvention of laws, are so 
foul. One speaker expressed the 
nub of the matter when he said: 
“A de luxe democracy is a pseudo 
democracy.” And itis. If a Negro 
goes on a walking trip with a white 
friend—this is no hypothetical case 
but happened this summer—the Ne- 
gro at the end of the day when they 
come to a hotel will be told that 
colored people are not taken or that, 
worst of hypocrisies, the manage- 
ment will accept him if he will pay 
double rates. 

There is much to be eradicated 
before we can rightly be called a 
free and democratic country. And 
the first thing to be overcome is— 
prejudice. We have got to get over 
the idea that America is a white 
man’s country run for his benefit 
alone. In spite of the fact that we 
mouth the phrase, “Without preju- 
dice to race, creed or color,” plaster- 
ing it on hospitals, for example, Ne- 
gro applicants for nurses’ positions 
will tell you that there are only a 
few hospitals in the New York area 
which will countenance the engag- 
ing of even properly qualified Negro 
nurses. 

With regard to the Negro race, 
which through fear and prejudice, 
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we presume to look upon as inferior, 
it is actually not a question of in- 
feriority at all, but of equality of 
opportunity. And many whites who 
have hitherto so far fallen for the 
idea of racism as to believe that the 
Negro is inferior, would be astound- 
ed if confronted with some of their 
latest cultural achievements. For 
the most part, that which makes a 
race supposedly “inferior,” in the 
minds of prejudiced people, is the 
fact that its members are dirty, 
ignorant, immoral, and ne’er-do- 
wells generally, yet the actual cause 
of this apparent “inferiority” is not 
these _ superficial characteristics 
themselves, but the underlying rea- 
sons which produce them. The rea- 
sons for the existence of “inferior” 
people are: (1) Isolation from the 
rest of the world for centuries; 
(2) Slavery among their immediate 
ancestors; (3) Deprivation of prop- 
er educational opportunity; and 
(4) Such a depressed present con- 
dition that there is no stimulus for 
self-improvement. 

This puts a different complexion 
upon the problem of inferiority. So 
viewed, the problem cannot be 
stated in the racist’s favorite ex- 
planation that it is biological inheri- 
tance that stunts the Negro. For the 
Negro today, beginning as he is to 
reap the benefit of a more humane 
education, shows markedly superior 
talents. Of course there are many 
Negroes who are mentally below 
par, assuming the white man’s par; 
but there are also many Negroes 
mentally superior to a great many 
whites. 

In music, the most facile field to 
take, the Negro has occupied a posi- 
tion of the highest distinction in the 
conducting of Edward Margetson 
and the singing of Marian Ander- 
son, Dorothy Maynor, and Roland 
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Hayes. In the theater the least one 
can say is that Negro actors are 
always good, and sometimes, in 
cases like that of Paul Robeson, 
great. Something in the hair trig- 
ger constitution of the race seems 
to sense the difference between good 
and mediocre acting as quickly as 
the difference between black and 
white. In literature there is the 
poet Countee Cullen and the novel- 
ist Richard Wright, whose Native 
Son became a best-seller in 1940. In 
painting there are such men as the 
one-armed Horace Pippin, Beauford 
Delaney, John Carlis, William 
Carter; in lithography, Dox Thrash; 
and in sculpture, the inimitable 
Richmond Barthé. 

In the field of science, Dr. George 
Washington Carver, once a slave, is 
nationally eminent. For some time, 
with true scientific detachment, 
which many equally prominent 
whites have not commanded, he 
turned down royal offers from 
Henry Ford to take the job of scien- 
tist at the Ford plant. His re- 
searches in the vegetable world— 
where he has made an acceptable 
preparation from sweet potatoes 
that is superior to chocolate and 
may go far toward eliminating our 
chocolate shortage—are admirable. 
With patriotic foresight he de- 
clares: “The war has given the 
United States the greatest opportu- 
nity it has ever had to develop its 
own resources, if we only take hold 
of it.” 

Sports are honeycombed with 
great Negro athletes. Yet segrega- 
tion is the rule here. While there is 
no ban apparently on colored foot- 
ball players—and this observer well 
remembers the little brown quarter- 
back, Pollard, of the Brown team, 
who almost single-handed beat 
Yale and Harvard twenty-five years 
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or so ago when those universities 
ruied Eastern football—the Negro, 
despite the presence of many star 
players like Satchell Paige, cannot 
get into major professionali baseball. 
Larry McPhail, President of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, contends that if 
the big leagues employed Negro 
players, it would be raiding the Ne- 
gro leagues. But as this is just 
what the major leagues do to the 
minors anyway, in their search for 
white talent, the objection of Mr. 
MacPhail is utterly baseless. Even 
if there are only two dozen Negroes 
of big league timber in the Negro 
leagues, as J. L. Wilkinson, one of 
the owners of Satchell Paige’s team, 
the Kansas City Monarchs, thinks, 
let us give them a chance to show 
their mettle. In fact, the Pittsburgh 
Pirates have just announced that 
they may give try-outs to five Negro 
stars. Satchell Paige himself is of 
course a star of the first water. So 
was Dolly King, the basketball 
player of Long Island University. 
So are many Negro track athletes. 
Track is not closed to the Negro, be- 
cause it is more or less of a lone 
wolf’s sport. Yet within recent 
memory are the Berlin Olympic 
Games, movies of which were for- 
bidden or confiscated by Hitler when 
they showed too clearly the feats of 
our colored runners like Borican 
and Woodruff. 

Hitler naturally would ban a Ne- 
gro on sight as interfering with Nazi 
racism. In the nineteen-twenties 
Roland Hayes, who was in Germany 
on a concert tour, was debarred by 
the Nazis from singing songs of the 
more famous German poets and 
song writers. Yet the ethics of Hit- 
ler caught up with Hayes in his own 
home state of Georgia this ‘past 
summer. 

Mrs. Hayes, his wife, went into a 
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shoe store in the town of Rome. 
She stayed near the front of the 
store because, as she said, it was 
cooler there and she wanted to be 
waited on for a pair of shoes for her 
daughter. The clerk asked her to 
remember the rules of segregation 
for colored people in Georgia and 
move to the rear of the store. Mrs. 
Hayes mentioned something about 
this being no time to talk about ra- 
cial prejudice and segregation. The 
store then ejected her and Mr. 
Hayes went down to it from his 
near-by home. He was followed and 
beaten after he left the store and 
taken to jail where he was released 
under bond. A week later Governor 
Talmadge of Georgia made the fol- 
lowing remarkable statement in his 
own political weekly, The States- 
man: “This Roland Hayes was in- 
dignant and kicked the policeman. 
The white people of Georgia know 
how to treat the Negroes and the 
Negroes know how to act with white 
people. We are going to keep Jim 
Crow laws and protect them. If the 
Negro does not like this, my advice 
to him is to stay out of Georgia.” 

What a dictum from the governor 
of one of these enlightened United 
States! Contrast with it the simple 
dignity of Hayes’s statement: “I am 
not bitter toward anyone and the 
humiliation is on the other side. I 
am only ashamed that this should 
happen in my native State. I love 
Georgia and hope to come back to 
it every year. It is a great State 
and this sort of thing does not be- 
long in it.” 

But, it might be advanced, look- 
ing over the field of Negro achieve- 
ments in the arts and sports, some 
of these are cases where a Negro 
aped, or entered into competition 
with, a white man’s standard. What 
uappens when a Negro has just his 
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own standard? Well, in the arts, 
like painting, for example, a Negro 
does have his own standard more or 
less, and it is good. He uses color, 
for instance, more resonantly than 
the white man does. One can al- 
most sense the suffering behind the 
plangent greens and browns and 
oranges. As for Negro standards 
outside of the arts, white people 
cannot find them so bad, for at Eliza- 
beth, N. J., 333 white families are 
living in the same brand-new 
quarters, a Government Housing 
Project, as 72 Negro families. The 
Negro is far pleasanter and more 
conservative than we give him credit 
for if we will only be fair to him 
and not wince or show any other 
ridiculous prejudice when we find 
him next to us in bus or subway. 

It is environment that has 
brought him down in the world. 
The “mugging” which goes on in 
Harlem has led to the formation in 
New York of the Citywide Citizens’ 
Committee on Harlem. Its report 
makes sober reading. “Poverty plus 
discrimination plus crowding equals 
crime. The equation is as inevitable 
as it is tragic.” Here are the steps 
in the creation of a Negro burglar: 
his mother has to work afternoons 
and evenings and hence neglects 
him, and this mother may be forced 
to work because her husband, due 
to discrimination, may be unable to 
obtain employment. Such a hope- 
less environment in Harlem and 
elsewhere produces also prostitu- 
tion and gambling. The remedy is, 
as the report wisely says, to “reduce 
discrimination in employment. 
That is more important than all the 
other remedies combined.” If we 
can do this, we may make a begin- 
ning in fair dealing. 

The Negro cannot reconcile what 
happened after Pearl Harbor with 
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fair dealing. Full of enthusiasm 
several of his race went down to see 
the recruiting sergeant at one of 
New York’s largest armories. “We 
want to sign up,” they declared. 
“We don’t want any niggers around 
here,” was the reply. Results: three 
broken plate-glass windows in the 
armory; three months of negotia- 
tion before Washington undid the 
harm among the Bronx Negroes by 
sending a lieutenant up to Harlem 
to apologize. Meanwhile the Japa- 
nese secret societies were coolly 
making their profits as they cir- 
cularized the Negro telling him 
that now he could see for himself 
that this was only a white man’s 
war. 

And take that little matter of 
blood donations. Negroes after 
Pearl Harbor went to the Red Cross 
to give their blood. Only white 
blood wanted, they were told—this 
despite the fact that the blood of 
all human beings everywhere in the 
world has the same character! For- 
tunately, the Red Cross averted a 
mass march on its offices by a late 
show of tact. It agreed to accept the 
blood, but even so segregated it. 

The biggest mass march of all 
was to have been on Washington in 
June, 1941. The threat of at least 
50,000 Negroes from all parts con- 
verging on the Capital in buses and 
trains and on foot to demand that 
discrimination against the Negro 
cease created a situation requiring 
finesse. Both Mrs. Roosevelt and 
the President asked the Negro lead- 
ers to call off the movement. The 
Negroes refused to shift their stand, 
unless they obtained some satisfac- 
tion. Obtain it they did in the form 
of an Executive Order, of June 25, 
1941, which made discrimination on 
account of race, creed, or color ille- 
gal in war industries. The order was 
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implemented by the President’s 
forming a Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice, two of whose 
seven members are Negroes. 

Negroes, it would seem, are there- 
fore starting to get their rights— 
and it is about time. The Negro has 
been loyal. His manual labor has 
helped to build up our great coun- 
try. He owns twenty million acres 
of land in the United States and four 
million of his race live upon the 
farm. As was brought out at the 
historic Madison Square mass meet- 
ing, he has never fired a shot at any 
President, nor led an insurrection 
against the Government of the 
United States. 

On the contrary, the Negro’s de- 
votion to his duty and his country 
is remarkable. There is the case 
of Dorie Miller, the navy messman, 
who at Pearl Harbor came to the 
side of his wounded and dying cap- 
tain on the bridge, carried him to 
shelter, and then returned to ma- 
chine-gun the enemy; for which he 
was awarded the Navy Cross. After 
this, the restrictions against Ne- 
groes’ enlisting in the Navy were 
ostensibly removed, but Negroes 
must have found it cold comfort to 
read the new order which included 
service only “in district craft of 
various kinds, in maritime activities 
around shore establishments, in 
Navy Yards, and in the Navy’s con- 
struction crews and companies.” In 
other words, segregation and dis- 
crimination actually continue, be- 
cause the Negro is not billeted with 
the white man and cannot freely 
choose the branch of the service he 
would fight in. He cannot attain to 
positions of combat command, be- 
cause of the policy of the General 
Staff. If left to the enlisted men, 
this question might be resolved by 
their saying that they had no ob- 
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jection to fighting side by side with 
the Negro in the Navy. In fact, 
some have already said so. 

Another case of heroism like 
Dorie Miller’s, is that of Detective 
Sidney Cusberth of the New York 
Police Force, with fourteen citations 
for excellence and bravery, among 
them the apprehension and disarm- 
ing of four bandits at a swoop, the 
arrest of three men in a hold-up and 
the killing of one, the breaking up 
of a small riot and the tracking 
down and killing of a Negro burglar 
in Harlem. 

The acts of these heroes and 
many others should do much to 
break through the pall of prejudice 
and inertia overhanging the Negro 
problem. We whites will not have 
done our full duty to the Negro un- 
til we give him the sense of dignity, 
the opportunity to compete (if he 
has ability) with the white man on 
the same level. These rights are 
not only God-given but constitu- 
tional. We should not educate the 
Negro for citizenship rights if we 
intend to take them away again as 
soon as he is a real American. If 
we do we are hypocrites. 

Yet Negroes still cannot find op- 
portunity for jobs in many great 
defense plants, public utilities, 
banks, and business houses. Racial 
prejudice is too widespread. The 
Negro, like all other men who are 
created free and equal, has the right 
to be happy. Considering how he 
has lived and been, for the most 
part, indomitably cheerful in ac- 
cepting a back-breaking, soul-dis- 
maying lot under circumstances in 
which many a smug, pampered 
white would have wilted, he de- 
serves unstinted admiration for a 
stout heart in a weary body. 

Though better times have appar- 
ently dawned for him in labor, part- 
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ly due to present exigencies, it is 
through his own efforts and organi- 
zation alone. Few white men have 
lifted a finger to help him. He 
knows that. If his white fellow 
countrymen continue to treat him in 
unjust, un-Christian ways, then per- 
haps we are a pseudo-democracy 
and might as well go under. Cer- 
tainly that is what the Axis part- 
ners are trying to tell him. Thir- 
teen million Negroes are not going 
to tolerate perpetual! injustice. 
These thirteen million Negroes are 
organizing, not for a fight, as some 
timorous whites would have the po- 
lice think, but for consideration. If 
we whites will remove the hurdles 
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to that, we will find the Negro as 
democratic, loyal, pleasant and fair 
to deal with as the next man. We 
are not asked to accept the sneaky, 
the degenerate, the gangsters among 
the Negroes, even if white gangsters 
are tolerated at swank drinking 
bars. We are only asked to give the 
Negro a square deal. We fought 
one war about him and in the North 
were concerned presumably in giv- 
ing him his rights. In the Revolu- 
tion the first soldier to fall at Bun- 
ker Hill was Crispus Attucks, a Ne- 
gro. The key word to remember 
now is that there is nothing inferior 
about his race but that we have 
made it so. ' 


GRANDMOTHER’S THANKSGIVING 


By Mary LAVELLE KELLEY 


HAVE so many things to love!—A tree 
That bows to me each day with courtly grace; 

The thought of lilacs when the wind blows sweet 
And laughter fills a dear old garden place; 
A bowl of purple pansies on the sill, 
Wide casement windows eager for the Spring; 
The constancy of friends, the aching joy 
Of olden songs and memories that cling! 


I have so many things to love!—The stars 

That shine upon my valley white with snow, 

Bright morning on the dawn-awakened hills, 
Sunset, the quiet peace of afterglow. 

And I have books and dreams and candle-shine 
And firelight and tranquil revery, 

And on my breast, when shadow-time comes round, 
Small rumpled heads that have a need of me! 





WORLD RECONSTRUCTION 
By H. C. McGInnis 


NE of the most important deci- 
sions confronting us, and also 
one of the most vital of all history, 
concerns the type of society which 
will be established when the post- 
war reconstruction period begins. 
According to virtually all current 
announcements, an Allied victory 
will see democracy installed in al- 
most every place except Russia. On 
the surface this sounds very satis- 
factory, but promises or expecta- 
tions do not necessarily make reali- 
ties. For we must realize that every 
pagan and his brother will be in 
there swinging hard and violently 
when the time comes to choose the 
new order under which a devastated 
world must be rebuilt. Democracy 
against Communism and decency 
against paganism will undoubtedly 
be two general struggles which may 
generate a heat which will equal or 
surpass that of the war itself. 

In this particular article we are 
not concerned with the coming 
struggle between Democracy and 
Communism, although such a strug- 
gle appears inevitable. In addition 
to Asiatic Russia, Communism has 
made heavy pre-war inroads into 
Asia, there being substantial and in- 
fluential Communist organizations 
in both China and India. With an 
awakened China and a newly estab- 
lished Indian state as luscious prizes 
to urge their maximum efforts, the 
Reds can be counted on to battle it 
out down the stretch with all oppos- 
ing forces. Russia’s present align- 
ment with the democracies against 
the Axis is only a temporary cessa- 
tion of its fight against democracy; 


a fight which began a quarter of a 
century ago and which will not end 
until one of the two becomes world 
dominant. Yet this struggle, im- 
portant as it is, will not come to a 
head as quickly as the general strug- 
gle between morality and paganism 
which will immediately follow the 
war’s end. 

A democratic victory will not nec- 
essarily establish that world moral- 
ity which is absolutely necessary to 
continued peace, happiness, and 
prosperity for all. While true de- 
mocracy would, there are, unfortu- 
nately, many things which are 
called democracy even though they 
are directly contrary to that natural 
justice upon which true democracy 
is established. While the war vic- 
tory is dependent mainly upon the 
fighting forces, the peace victory is 
dependent upon the right and dili- 
gent thinking of every civilized man 
and woman. For, unless this war’s 
blood is to be shed uselessly, the 
coming world society must be estab- 
lished upon the moral conception of 
liberty and justice and not upon the 
materialistic one which, mouthing 
pious platitudes concerning the 
rights of man, nurtures almost every 
political, economic, and social injus- 
tice conceivable. 

Unfortunately, too many people’s 
conception of democracy is that it 
consists only of free speech, free 
press, freedom of conscience, the 
secret ballot, and other recognized 
democratic prerogatives. These do 
not constitute democracy itself but 
rather are the privileges and also 
the tools by which political democ- 
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racy functions. Unrestrained by 
morality, many democratic privi- 
leges mean anarchistic license in- 
stead of true liberty. In fact, so 
varied are the current conceptions 
of what democracy really means 
that they range from that way of 
life which serves the dignity and 
the inherent natural justice of the 
individual to the licentious, laissez- 
faire policies of rankest material- 
ism. For today, in many quarters, 
the selfishness of materialism, when 
practiced under democratic cloaks, 
is conceded to be the ultimate in 
freedom. Therefore, in committing 
ourselves to the establishment of 
world democracy, we must make 
sure we know definitely what kind 
of democracy is being offered. 
Many crimes are committed in the 
name of democracy simply because 
many people place their confidence 
in shibboleths instead of in the fun- 
damental truths which must govern 
society. Justice cannot exist with- 
out truth and without both of them 
all attempts at happy and successful 
civilization fail. After all, it is a 
sound knowledge of truth, not po- 
litical and social nostrums, which 
makes mankind truly free. 


Although democracy is being 
offered as the cure for present 
miseries, it is not a new thing. It 
ante-dates the Christian era by 
many hundred years; yet in all this 
time it has never once reached full 
fruition. No matter how closely it 
approached perfection in some re- 
spects, it either slighted or neglected 
entirely various other aspects, due 
to avarice, bigotry, intolerance, or 
an incomplete conception of so- 
ciety’s true requirements. Very 
often the decreasing spirituality 
which followed a marked increase 
in prosperity automatically sowed 
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the seeds of destruction which soon- 
er or later spelled the end of that 
particular civilization. 

The democracy of the early Gre- 
cian city-states is a most excellent 
example of the above disastrous 
causes. Although the democracy 
enjoyed by the privileged classes 
was nearly perfect, politically, eco- 
nomically, and socially, the right to 
it was limited to a very small per- 
centage of the population. With 


all their wisdom, the early Greek 


philosophers and statesmen over- 
looked the necessity for social equal- 
ity except among the members of a 
certain group which secured their 
privileges mostly through heredity. 
Along with this social inequality 
went economic injustices and a de- 
nial of the franchise, all caused by 
a deep seated intolerance which re- 
fused to let its owners recognize the 
intrinsic worth of the individual re- 
gardless of the conditions surround- 
ing his birth. Naturally, it was not 
long before social and political in- 
tolerances against the states’ un- 
franchised members led to their eco- 
nomic exploitation, making the pic- 
ture of inequality complete. Al- 
though for several centuries these 
Greek states enjoyed the distinction 
of being civilization’s brightest 
blooming flowers, the constantly in- 
creasing supplanting of early spir- 
ituality by ever grosser forms of ma- 
terialism finally led Athens to be- 
come noted for its ruins and many 
other once-flourishing cities to be 
remembered only on the pages of 
history. 

The democracy of the early Ro- 
man republics wound up much the 
same way from much the same 
causes. The later barbarian assaults 
against Rome were lightly opposed, 
for political and social inequalities 
had caused the bulk of the inhabi- 
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tants to see little in their civilization 
worth defending, even though their 
state might be taken over and occu- 
pied by barbarous Teutonic tribes- 
men who wore horns on their heads 
both literally and figuratively. 
Again a previously progressive civi- 
lization which gave much to a later 
world fell to pieces because of a 
failure to continue the morality and 
natural justice absolutely essential 
to a stable society. 

Although the birth of the Chris- 
tian era found the world a nauseat- 
ing mess of paganism in all its 
forms, people were now offered a 
morality and a way of life whose 
requirements were based upon su- 
pernatural revelation. Christian 
teachers and philosophers went to 
work to bring order and happiness 
out of the existing chaos, a truly 
gargantuan task when the apparent 
hopelessness of the then existing 
conditions is considered. Despite 
what must have seemed to others 
insurmountable difficulties, Chris- 
tianity established civilization 
throughout Europe, thus laying the 
foundations not only for a highly 
cultured and moral way of life but 
also for the world brotherhood 
which the Christian way of life de- 
mands. But early in the sixteenth 
century this work was rudely inter- 
rupted by the so-called Reforma- 
tion. Although a deep religious sig- 
nificance has often been ascribed to 
the Reformation by its followers, 
actually its real causes were far 
more political and economic. A 
group of well developed European 
states and a rapidly expanding 
world trade caused both political 
and economic princes to chafe un- 
der the Church’s restraints; for the 
Church insisted that princes rule 
for the benefit of the governed and 
that trade expansion consider the 
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weak as well as the strong. Scent- 
ing a certain political and economic 
popularity to follow, the Reforma- 
tion’s philosophers produced a new 
Liberalism which gave political 
princes the right to rule by a newly 
discovered “divine right of kings,” 
and which also freed financial and 
commercial barons of any need for 
a stewardship of or an accounting 
for any of their worldly gains. 
Widespread materialism had been 
born again, this time in modern 
form and protected by what pur- 
ported to be a religious sanction. To 
the weak-hearted it must have ap- 
peared that morality had been 
wounded well-nigh to the death as 
powerful political and commercial 
potentates swarmed to the new Lib- 
eralism and began to plunder ruth- 
lessly everybody and everything 
plunderable. Civilization suddenly 
became a gigantic picture of the big 
ones eating the.little ones, with the 
little ones squealing piteously in 
their newly created misery. True 
democracy and all that it stands for 
seemed dead. 

But the Church came quickly to 
the rescue and that very century 
and the one following saw Catholic 
pronouncements which expressed 
the foundations used by the Found- 
ing Fatners in the establishment of 
the American democracy. Catholic 
philosophers, notably Cardinal Bel- 
larmine and Francisco Suarez, re- 
duced man’s God-given natural jus- 
tice to political terms which, al- 
though standing very little chance of 
immediate general adoption, could 
not be forgotten by right minded 
lovers of justice. They gave inspira- 
tion to and were expressed in part 
by such men as Chatham, Burke, 
and Pitt of Britain and by the patri- 
ots who became America’s Found- 
ing Fathers. In fact, a side by side 
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comparison of certain paragraphs of 
Cardinal Bellarmine’s writings and 
the opening lines of the Declaration 
of Independence gives those who be- 
lieve that the American ideal of 
freedom and justice originated on 
American soil a profoundly con- 
vincing shock. Not only are these 
two writings strikingly similar in 
their meaning, but the similarity in 
the very diction is so close that one 
may be pardoned for imagining that 
the long dead hand of Bellarmine 
guided Jefferson’s justice-loving 
quill as it penned that immortal 
document. 

But these Christian philosophers 
did more than enunciate that all 
just government, no matter what its 
political form, must derive from 
the consent of the governed who re- 
ceived from God their authority to 
establish governments; that all men 
stand equal before their Creator; 
that all men have certain natural 
rights which are inalienable. They 
also made it unmistakably plain 
that no just society can exist un- 
less based upon high conceptions of 
morality and that such morality 
necessarily depends upon religion 
for its inspiration. The Founding 
Fathers had very definite convic- 
tions concerning the need for mo- 
rality and religion. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, lifted in toto 
from Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress, best defines the beliefs and 
sentiments of those early patriots 
who literally ached to establish a 
just and proper society. It holds the 
key to human problems, past, pres- 
ent, and future: 


“Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispen- 
sable supports. In vain would that 
man claim the tribute of patriotism, 


who should labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, 
these firmest props of the duties of 
men and citizens. The mere poli- 
tician, equally with the pious man 
ought to respect and to cherish 
them. A volume could not trace all 
their connections with private and 
public felicity. Let it simply be 
asked, Where is the security for 
property, for reputation, for life, if 
the sense of religious obligation 
desert the oaths, which are the in- 
struments of investigation in courts 
of justice? And let us with caution 
indulge the supposition, that mo- 
rality can be maintained without re- 
ligion. Whatever may be conceded 
to the influence of refined education 
on minds of peculiar structure, rea- 
son and experience both forbid us 
to expect that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious 
principle. 

“It is substantially true, that vir- 
tue or morality is a necessary spring 
of popular government. The rule, ~ 
indeed, extends with more or less 
force to every species of free govern- 
ment. Who, that is a sincere friend 
to it, can look with indifference up- 
on attempts to shake the founda- 
tion of its fabric?” 


From this and scores of other ut- 
terances by the nation’s Founders, 
we can easily see that morality and 
the spiritual approach to and solu- 
tion of all problems were their mo- 
tivating ideas. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this group of men were far 
ahead, both spiritually and morally, 
of the nation’s masses, some of 
whom were rather rough gentry. 
But it was more than wishful think- 
ing that the nation at large should 
grow into wholeheartedly adopting 
highly moral ideals of society. And 
it probably would have, had not one 
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of the greatest tragedies of all his- 
tory —the French Revolution — in- 
terrupted the American process just 
when it was getting well under way. 
As we know, this movement sought 
to legalize materialism’s license by 
raising it to the dignity of-a politi- 
cal, economic, and, moral philoso- 
phy. The physical success of the 
Revolution caused many unthink- 
ing people to believe that a corre- 
sponding philosophical triumph had 
been won and that materialism had 
been definitely proved a more ac- 
ceptable way of life than morality. 
The majority of the American pub- 
lic had not, at the time, become suf- 
ficiently indoctrinated with the mo- 
rality of American democracy to 
withstand successfully the invasion 
of this new concept of human be- 
havior, a concept which was erro- 
neously hailed as the very last thing 
in democracy and all human free- 
dom. 


This invasion of pagan ideals was 
greatly helped by factors which 


were purely local. For one, the 
young republic had already become 
a nation of confirmed faddists. The 
developing of a new way of life over- 
turned many previous established 
conventions and when these changes 
became very numerous they led 
early Americans to give a trial to 
almost any new thing which might 
come along. True, many of these 
adoptions were only passing fancies, 
but the license of materialism could 
be depended upon to appeal to the 
selfishness of many individuals who 
saw the rich resources of an unde- 
veloped continent spread tempting- 
ly before them. A policy which 
called itself the ultimate in democ- 
racy, in that it gave the individual 
the right to do what he pleased, how 
and when he pleased, without much 
concern for the common good and 
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without any but the mildest super- 
vision by the State, was very easily 
accepted by those who preferred to 
make the gains of this life man’s 
chief end. As the young nation de- 
veloped, more and more people put 
morality and the spiritual concep- 
tion of life on their closet shelves 
to be taken out and dusted off for 
occasional Sunday use. A secular 
form of morality replaced the spir- 
itual one, the new one meaning little 
more than that the citizen maintain 
a pretense of civic virtue and be- 
have himself decorously while in 
public. Under it, as a concession to 
general morality, personal morality 
must give at least the impression of 
existing, although it became gen- 
erally conceded that anything goes 
which can be gotten away with. 
Man’s community obligations gave 
way to the theory that “Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success,” it mattering lit- 
tle how the success was obtained 
since merely its possession was ad- 
mitted to condone its acquisition. 
The successful intrusion of this 
materialistic conception of democ- 
racy has seriously hampered the 
progress of true American democ- 
racy and consequently the nation’s 
world destiny. It is responsible for 
the unmitigated hell which has be- 
deviled the nation’s poorer classes 
for the past hundred years. During 
the last third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the early years of the pres- 
ent one when labor was poorly or- 
ganized, it was responsible for mak- 
ing human labor nothing but a mar- 
ket commodity, with the seller in- 
variably getting the worse of the 
deal. It was responsible for the 
concentration of wealth and power 
in the hands of a few, with ninety- 
eight per cent of the nation’s wealth 
being controlled by a mere two per 
cent of the people. It has been re- 
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sponsible for American democracy’s 
ideal of prosperity through co- 
operation being changed to one of 
prosperity—for a few—by vicious, 
unbridled competition. This grow- 
ing immorality finally culminated in 
the economic debacle of the last 
decade, when millions of Americans 
were hungry and miserable in the 
midst of plenty. 


All the foregoing definitely shows 
that many things which are labeled 
democracy are not the moral solu- 
tions which a safe and sane society 
requires. What kind of democracy, 
then, will be offered to the world 
during its post-war reconstruction 
period? Since this nation will un- 
doubtedly be the dominating factor 
in this reconstruction movement, it 
is only natural that we should offer 
our own ideals. Which set of ideals 
will it be? Will it be the highly 
moral ideals of the Founding Fa- 
thers and which are still the stated, 
documented bases of the American 
way of life, lived and practiced by 
the nation’s decent thinking people? 
Or will it be the paganistic concep- 
tion which, unofficially, has found 
so much popular support? The 
world’s happiness for hundreds of 
years may hang upon what type of 
democracy the United States will of- 
fer, especially since mankind’s pres- 
ent yearnings for sounder principles 
of conduct constitute a desperate 
confession of the danger of the pa- 
ganism it has been practicing. 

Authoritative reports that official 
Washington is almost as concerned 
with post-war problems as it is with 
winning the war show that the ques- 
tion has already passed the aca- 
demic stage. Officially, plans are 
being made for this nation’s post- 
war internal economy and, unoffi- 
cially, much planning is being done 
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concerning the post-war world. 
News reports and Congressional in- 
vestigations reveal that all Ameri- 
cans are not in the idealistic camp 
by any means. Many are extreme- 
ly realistic, at least from the finan- 
cial standpoint, for they are not 
only gaining a maximum profit 
from the war but are also frequent- 
ly discovered to be handling their 
end of the war effort so as to feather 
their nests for the days to come. 
However, these people are not truly 
realistic, for they evidently fail to 
perceive that perhaps even the con- 
tinued safety of their private for- 
tunes depends upon a moral order 
in which human rights are respect- 
ed. But, unfortunately, the require- 
ments of wartime patriotism, and 
even of common sense itself, are 
drowned out when deeply ingrained 
materialism becomes a fact. 

Should materialism dominate the 
formation of post-war society, the 
net result to the world’s oppressed 
will be the swapping of a black hog 
for a white one. True enough, some 
attempt at a world confederation 
may be made, but the main effort 
will be to establish under an inter- 
national political authority a new 
set-up for world looting. Under it, 
monopolism will simply jump over 
national borders to become interna- 
tional and industrialism will become 
world wide. Then, sooner or later, 
the American depression of the past 
decade will be duplicated on a world 
scale, causing billions instead of 
millions to groan in hunger and mis- 
ery. This picture requires no em- 
phasizing, for one can easily imag- 
ine the results of the materialism 
with which we are so familiar prac- 
ticed intensively the world over. In 
the long run, devastation would 
compete with degradation for world 
domination, all resulting in a up- 
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heaval which might destroy civiliza- 
tion. 

Since a new society in which there 
will be a new recognition of human 
values requires a renewed apprecia- 
tion of fundamental truths, it is-well 
to see how morality will apply in 
this given situation. In any revamp- 
ing of world justice, the political as- 
pect will gain the first headlines. 
The Atlantic Charter guarantees to 
“respect the rights of peoples to 
choose the form of government un- 
der which they will live.” This is a 
truly democratic guarantee, for the 
establishing of world wide democ- 
racy does not mean that each and 
every nation must establish a re- 
public. Should a free Burma, for 
example, set up a monarchial form 
of government, such action will be 
democratic if the monarchy is es- 
tablished by the consent and will of 
the governed. Any form of govern- 
ment, so long as it accords with 
proper morality, is truly democratic 
if it is created and continues by the 
consent of the people. Newly estab- 
lished Far East states may very 
likely decide upon governments 
other than republics; and although 
we Americans may feel this to be a 
mistake, charity of opinion must 
prevail. After all, it is their happi- 
ness, not ours, which must be con- 
sidered. Morality on our part will 
lead us to guide and assist in every 
way possible, but never to impose; 
although no opportunity must be 
lost to convince newly forming 
states that no form of government, 
no matter how good it may appear 
in theory, will ever insure liberty 
and justice unless it is motivated by 
morality. In establishing any new 
political or social order, we must 
not be so much concerned about its 
form as about its spirituality. This 
is something we ourselves must rec- 
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ognize as well as teach to others, 
for certainly by now we should be 
thoroughly convinced that pagan- 
ism means large scale disaster. 

It is doubtful if the materialists 
will object very strenuously to the 
forms of political governments to 
be adopted, because of their positive 
conviction that any political govern- 
ment can be controlled by a liberal 
use of money. Therefore their main 
contest will be made in the economic 
field where the material gains are to 
be had. Economic democracy will 
not be easy to establish, due to the 
difficulty of making peculiarly local 
conditions fit into a world wide pic- 
ture, and only general rules can ap- 
ply at the beginning. However, sev- 
eral reforms are definitely called 
for. There must be, for instance, 
free commercial intercourse among 
all peoples, without the restrictions 
or the preferences which now exist. 
There must also be an end to gigan- 
tic monopolistic international car- 
tels which stifle smaller competitors 
for the benefit of a very few. There 
must be a stoppage to the practice 
of paying for commodities and labor 
according to the standards of living 
existing in the localities of origin. 
Since a proper morality is largely 
dependent upon an economic suffi- 
ciency, it is only by paying the true 
value of production, regardless of 
locally low living standards, that 
the standards in these places can be 
raised, thus lifting the population 
from its present low levels. This 
will naturally cause many price re- 
adjustments all over the world, but 
the paying of the Malay laborer a 
proper wage for his work in the tin 
mines of that region can be more 
easily absorbed by the ultimate con- 
sumers than can the cost of a third 
World War. 

If materialism dominates the 
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coming society, the world’s new eco- 
nomic system will be a cold, heart- 
less machine in which human val- 
ues will be subordinated to material 
profits. If the democratic system 
prevails, brotherly co-operation will 
supplant cutthroat competition and 
business will serve mankind instead 
of mankind serving business. Un- 
der it, industrialism will benefit 
man’s progress instead of enslaving 
him. While newly developing na- 
tions will need much outside finan- 
cial help, this help must be fur- 
nished by richer nations with the 
ideal that, while the dollar is worthy 
of its hire, it is not arbitrarily en- 
titled to the lion’s share of the 
profits. Perhaps a safe general rule 
in this respect might be that when 
foreign capital is necessary in any 
given locality, the control remain in 
native hands to prevent outside ex- 
ploitation and domination. 


In establishing racial justice it 
also must be remembered that po- 
litical democracy does not necessar- 


ily produce it. In many sections of 
our own nation, although full racial 
equality is guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, it is far more academic 
than actual. Justice, no matter 
how perfect on paper, means little 
unless put into practice. While it 
is too much to hope that social 
snobbery will end with the coming 
of a new society, this society will 
fail of its purpose unless it recog- 
nizes that all individuals, regardless 
of race and geography, stand equal 
before their Creator. Stations in 
life may differ considerably, but 
that each and every individual has 
an intrinsic value cannot be ques- 
tioned if society is to be moral and 
therefore just. Only a hypocritical 
form of democracy will tolerate any 
form of racial discrimination, re- 
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gardless of previously practiced 
standards. 

A true democratic society will 
preserve in every respect the dignity 
of man as demanded by natural jus- 
tice. Obviously this individual dig- 
nity includes the right of.free speech 
and press. Freedom of conscience, 
freedom of movement. It will estab- 
lish a world brotherhood “in order 
to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and to our posterity.” 
It will provide for the common good, 
this common good meaning not the 
good of the majority, but the good 
of each individual nation, no mat- 
ter how small, in relation to the gen- 
eral good. It will be motivated by 
the spirit of mutual helpfulness and 
assistance instead of by greed, ava- 
rice, lust, and selfishness. 

These are Christian principles 
and the true democracy of mankind. 
While one must not expect an early 
acceptance of these principles as 
Christian ones by all the world’s 
peoples, it cannot be denied that a 
society motivated by the spirituality 
and morality of Divine revelation 
will be the happy, wholesome world 
which the Creator intended His chil- 
dren should enjoy. However, in a 
democratic world in which each in- 
dividual has a voice, these good 
things will not come about without 
a stiff resistance from pagan and 
evil forces. Therefore it becomes 
the duty of decent thinking people 
to decide by their voices and actions 
whether the coming society will be 
dominated by the violence ever 
springing from paganism or wheth- 
er it will be one dominated by love, 
tolerance, and charity. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


ESIDES the external warfare we 
have to fight, there is also an in- 
ternal one. . .. What we really have 
to do is to repair our own weakness 
in the face of a world revolution 
that would capture our minds and 
our souls. No FBI can grapple with 
this. It is too imponderable for the 
handcuff, the prison cell, and the 
court martial. This revolution is 
directed at our minds; only our 
minds can deal with it. Now, what 
are our weaknesses in the face of 
this revolution? They are precise- 
ly on the lines along which the 
revolution is directed. Take human 
slavery, as the first line of attack. 


We no longer have people owned by 
other people in the democracies. 


That is true. But we have large 
masses of people who are helpless 
in the face of economic pressure. 
We have colored races, at home in 
our midst and in our colonies, to 
whom we have not yet granted eco- 
nomic and social justice. We have 
not achieved that equality which is 
at the basis of democracy, the fun- 
damental equality of all men before 
God and the law. As long as we 
have not achieved justice at home, 
we are not very well armed to meet 
this new warfare of the mind and 
soul. It was certainly the fact that 
the democracies had become also 
plutocracies and imperialisms that 
made them so slow and sluggish in 
the face of the Nazi lightning. And 
when the history of all this is finally 
written, it will be found that the rea- 
son why the Russians did so much 
better against the blitzkrieg than the 


others was that they were persuaded 
that the Communists, however mis- 
taken, had promised justice and 


security for the common man. 


—Witrrip Parsons, S.J., in Columbia, Sep- 
tember. 


As matters now stand, the United 
States is considering the abandon- 
ment of individual responsibility 
and going back to earning its living 
in packs under what is modernly 
called the total state. ... The gen- 
eral idea of the collective state has 
made tremendous strides in Amer- 
ica. ... The war has speeded up this 
process by automatically setting up 
the military controls which are 
identical with those needed to so- 
cialize industry. It would be en- 
tirely possible to utilize these con- 
trols to effect a bloodless revolution. 
. .. Private enterprise must be effi- 
cient because if it isn’t it goes broke. 
State-owned enterprise, on the other 
hand, is never efficient, for the sim- 
ple reason that it doesn’t have to be. 
If it loses money, the deficit is made 
up by the taxpayer. If private en- 
terprise loses money, the deficit is 
made up by the owners. And for 
that reason private enterprise either 
makes money or goes out of busi- 
ness. The only way private enter- 
prise can make money is to serve the 
public as well as its competitors, or 
better. State-owned industry, hav- 
ing no competitor, serves the public 
only as well as its politically ap- 
pointed management and its politi- 
cally controlled workers decide that 
it should. . . . Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. Though no obstruc- 
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tion should be placed in the path of 
military victory, an alert people 
should check every political move, 
every law, and through their chosen 
representatives should make certain 
that the martial economic law which 
we now cheerfully accept does not 
become the permanent law of the 
land. 

—The Saturday Evening Post, October 10th. 


Bureaucracy has become a great 
vested interest: to be one of the 
planners and orderers is a very nat- 
ural and widespread ambition, be- 
ing made all the time very much 
more attractive than such older am- 
bitions as establishing a small fam- 
ily business. Profit is talked about 


as if it were somehow wrong. The 
man who saves, and risks his sav- 
ings in offering some service to the 
public, gets little encouragement in 


these days. . . . We hold it is much 
better to have a society of business 
men than a society of civil servants, 
simply because the business man 
has to live by serving the public, 
while the civil servant has no such 
need to please. The idea of secu- 
rity, the prospect of a guaranteed in- 
come which will be paid regularly, 
provided a man keeps clear of actual 
crime, is immensely attractive; and 
the reason why bureaucrats have 
security and business men do not is 
that the bureaucracy is a monopoly. 
The war has already gone a long 
way towards substituting the privi- 
lege of officialdom for the privilege 
of money: and here, if less blatantly 
than in more total and Socialist 
countries, the main division of so- 
ciety is between those who are in- 
side and those who are outside the 
official world. Inside that world, in 
the name of the public service is 
priority; in the outer darkness are 
the queues and the minimum issues. 
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To be a functionary is becoming the 

great and characteristic ambition of 

the very political twentieth century. 
—The Tablet (London), September 19th. 


I find in Biblical accounts and in 
Biblical guidance the bridge that 
carries me across this age of mad- 
ness. ... Iam sure that one of our 
major difficulties—and when I say 
“our” I mean the whole of mankind 
—is that we have lost guidance. We 
are moving rapidly but without 
compass. The end of the nineteenth 
century threw God over as a guide 
and accepted Science, but Science 
offered only facts but no guidance, | 
knowledge but not wisdom, details 
of the minutiz of the electron but 
no philosophy of life. And in the 
twentieth century we accepted the 
great teachings of economics and 
sociology and our prophet was Karl 
Marx—and where are we? We are 
confused and perplexed. We are like 
madmen, hating each other. Every 
miserable prejudice and pettiness of 
the most primitive savage has be- 
come a way of life adopted by mil- 
lions of people, and praised as an 
ethical procedure. . . . Where shall 
one turn these days for guidance? 
... 1 like to think of the parable of 
the Good Samaritan and apply it to 
modern politics. Who is the true 
friend of the people? Is it the dema- 
gogue who fills the worker’s pockets 
with inflationary wages and then 
starves him with high prices for the 
necessities of life and terrifying 
taxes? Who is the friend of man— 
is it the one who promises security 
or the one who never interferes with 
freedom? There is much to think 
about in these human equations— 
much to learn from the very dis- 
tant past. After all, five thousand 
years of human experience is of 
greater value than a world which 
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commenced in 1933 and has never 


been right since. 


—Geronce E. Soxortsky, in the Sun, October 
1st. 


It would seem that each newly- 
repatriated foreign correspondent, 
leg-man, diplomat out of employ- 
ment and transient thrill-seeker who 
has escaped by inches from the 
European or Asiatic battlegrounds, 
makes his first American visit to a 
publisher’s office. Granted that it 
is good business for the publishing 
houses to supply the natural, Ameri- 
can hunger for news, we should keep 
in mind that these books are written 
for a market by men trained to find 
“stories”; they are for the most 
part filled with emotional rhetoric, 
and even if there be no conscious 
dishonesty or ideological dictation 
in their narratives, the moment of 
the conflict is hardly the time for 
balanced writing about it... . It is 
well to point out here that two of the 
loudest “commentators” and ru- 
mor-mongers are professedly and 
virulently anti-Catholic. These dis- 
turbers of the peace are Messrs. 
Pierre Van Paassen and Hendryk 


Van Loon. 
—J. G. E. Hopxins, in Columbia, September. 


With Germany battering at the 
Caucasus and the prospect of a re- 
inforced Rommel making a fresh 
attempt to force his way eastward, 
the possibility of a combined attack 
from west and east on India be- 
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comes alarmingly near. In more 
than a military sense the situation 
is dramatic. On the one hand is an 
enemy whose deity is Physical 
Force. Germany has no idea of 
Government except by coercion. Its 
whole conception of Empire is built 
up on the method of terrorism. 
When that fails, it has no other re- 
source. With the sword struck from 
its hands, it stands confessedly help- 
less, a defeated bully, unable to do 
more than add useless cruelty to 
useless cruelty. On the other side 
we have, as the central figure, the 
man chiefly responsible for the pres- 
ent situation in India. A little, 
emaciated figure it is in a loin cloth, 
the embodiment of the pacifist ideal, 
believing in peace as fervently as 
Hitler believes in power. Both have 
won striking victories. The Nazi 
leader has marched his war-worn 
battalions from the shores of the 
Atlantic to the gateway of the 
Orient. Gandhi, on the other hand, 
with no other assistance than that 
of his ascetic personality, frustrates 
the plans of what has been the most 
powerful empire in modern times. 
If these two should come in contact 
with each other, their meeting at the 
centre of a world-wide stage will be 
one of the most dramatic in history. 
Power-politics and pacifism facing 
each other in the vast arena—did 
ever playwright conceive of such a 
scene? 
Catholic Herald (London), August 2ist. 





THE MOSLEM MINORITY IN INDIA 


By Tuomas O’SHAUGHNEsSY, S.J. 


R the past ten centuries Islam 

has been a force to be reckoned 
with in India. In a population of 
389,000,000 India’s 85,000,000 Mos- 
lems have acquired an influence al- 
together disproportionate to their 
numbers. Today, with Japan’s le- 
gions poised for attack on the bor- 
ders of Burma, the Mohammedans 
of Britain’s Indian Empire may be 
the force that will make or break 
the fortunes of their present rulers 
in the East. 

Islamism’s beginnings in India, 
though unpretentious, date back to 
the first century of the Mohamme- 
dan era. Less than one hundred 
years after the death of Mohammed 
in 632 a. p. the whirlwind of Islamic 
conquest, rising in Arabia, swept 
westward along the African shore 
of the Mediterranean to the Atlantic. 
Then, turning northward, sped by 
treason, it all but overwhelmed 
Christian Spain, penetrated her 
northern boundaries and spent its 
final force ‘in southern France. At 
the same time, the votaries of the 
Arabian Prophet bore his banners 
eastward into Persia, Afghanistan 
and the northwestern regions of In- 
dia. The amazing impetus of 
Islam’s expansion carried its con- 
quering hosts five thousand miles 
apart in the first century of its exist- 
ence. Fact equally wonderful :— 
everywhere its standards were firm- 
ly planted, Spain excepted, its creed 
and social system have endured un- 
til today. 

For three hundred years after the 
Arabs had first passed the frontiers 
of India, their activities in that land 


took the form of desultory raids 
with no lasting results. Islam had 
to consolidate its vast gains before 
attempting new conquests in south- 
ern Asia. But in the fourth century 
of the Mohammedan era, in 1001 
A. D., a monarch of a Turkish dy- 
nasty founded in Afghanistan, 
Mahmud, Emir of Ghazni, began the 
series of large scale Moslem inva- 
sions that was to continue for seven 
centuries. 

Starting from the outpost garri- 
son of Peshawar, a few miles east of 
the famed Khyber Pass, Mahmud 
carried his raids into the plain of 
the Ganges. At his death, Moham- 
medan territory extended several 
hundred miles south and east of the 
Indus River. His conquests were 
favored by the disunity that pre- 
vailed among the warring chiefs of 
northern India, but even then the 
battle was long and hard. No less 
than seventeen expeditions under- 
taken during a period of twenty-five 
years were needed to ensure the in- 
vader’s permanent hold on his new 
gains. 

Mahmud never established his 
capital in India but his conquests 
paved the way for a permanent oc- 
cupation of that land by Mohamme- 
dan forces. Periodically, at inter- 
vals of a century or a century and a 
half after his death, successive 
waves of Moslem invasion gathered 
force in the northwest and cast 
themselves in ever broadening cir- 
cles over nearly the entire penin- 
sula. From the eleventh to the 
eighteenth century Moslem dynas- 
ties rose and fell amid intrigue and 
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treachery, courtly splendor and 
bloody battles. Sons plotted against 
the weakening rule of parents and 
brothers turned fratricides to rid 
themselves of rival claimants of the 
power and wealth of India. 

The vast peninsula itself fell no 
easy prey to Moslem arms. The 
conquering faith of Arabia at no 
time held supreme and simultane- 
ous power over all India. Hindu re- 
sistance stood ever ready to take 
advantage of the least sign of weak- 
ness or dissension in the ranks of 
the invaders. Never wholly sub- 
dued in the south, native principali- 
ties expanded on several occasions 
to reinclude sizable portions of the 
territory lost centuries before to the 
Mussulman armies. 

Despite this resistance offered by 
a few of its more belligerent tribes, 
the mass of India’s population has 
ever been mild and unwarlike, and 
hence might have been expected to 
yield easily before the fierce fanati- 
cism of Mohammed’s creed. On the 
contrary, no real amalgamation be- 
tween the conquerors and the con- 
quered, such as took place in every 
other land that had given way be- 
fore the onslaught of Moslem arm- 
ies, ever occurred in India. In other 
vanquished regions all but a few of 
the inhabitants turned to the re- 
ligion of the Arabian Prophet but 
in India, where the ruling powers 
were Moslem for so many centuries, 
Islamism has always remained the 
religion of a minority. 

Far from absorbing the civiliza- 
tion that had taken its typical form 
three thousand years before at the 
Indo-Aryan invasions and which 
was in its turn superimposed on the 
Dravidian culture that preceded it, 
Indian Islamism has scarcely suc- 
ceeded in preserving its own ortho- 
doxy free from the taint of Hindu 


pantheism. The first Moslem con- 
querers found it necessary to aban- 
don the orthodox policy of giving 
idolators the choice of death or con- 
version to Islamism. Instead they 
were allowed the privilege, usually 
granted only to Christian and Jews, 
of retaining their religion with the 
payment of a special tax. 

Islamic policy in India has always 
inclined to prudent moderation. 
Persecution and the sword as in- 
struments of propaganda seem rare- 
ly to have been employed during the 
centuries of Mohammedan domi- 
nance. The millions of Islam’s pres- 
ent day adherents are the product 
partly of its own vitality and partly 
of the steady flow of emigrants from 
the Islamized lands of southwestern 
Asia. Yet, the prestige that is com- 
monly associated with the religion 
of the conqueror had a still greater 
part in the spread of the new faith. 
With its doctrine of the equality and 
brotherhood of all believers and the 
opportunity it offered to rise to the 
level of the conqueror, the religion 
of Mohammed held a special attrac- 
tion for the low-caste and the pariah 
who groveled in misery and degra- 
dation at the base of Hindu society. 
Indeed, of the eighty-five million In- 
dian Moslems, concentrated princi- 
pally within a radius of seven hun- 
dred miles of Khyber Pass and to a 
lesser degree in the eastern province 
of Bengal, scarcely seven or eight 
are of foreign origin: Persians, Af- 
ghans, Moguls or Pathans. The re- 
maining 77,000,000 are Hindu con- 
verts or their descendants. 

In spite of this ethnical identity, 
however, Hindu and Moslem are to- 
day clearly distinguishable in both 
character and physique. A tempera- 
ment at once yielding and diffident 
marks the ordinary Hindu peasant 
no less than his slight build and his 
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lack of physical energy. In contrast, 
the Moslem, living under identical 
conditions and sprung from the 
same race, joins to an innate self- 
respect and fearless bearing the 
sturdy physique and superior endu- 
rance that has commended him as 
the soldier and servant of his Eng- 
lish ruler. 

To explain these differences is 
not overdifficult. Besides the pride, 
fierce and unreasonable, and the 
marked esprit de corps that are 
everywhere characteristic of Mos- 
lems, the Indian follower of the 
Prophet Mohammed is especially 
favored. His religion allows him the 
use of meat, while the Hindu is for- 
bidden it. Islamism does not im- 
pose early marriage on its adher- 
ents, but Hinduism does. Exhaust- 


ed prematurely and weakened by 
the neglect of fundamental rules of 
hygiene, the birth rate and average 


life expectancy of the Hindu are far 
lower than those of his Mohamme- 
dan countrymen. Due rather to 
natural increase than proselytizing 
activities, therefore, the Mohamme- 
dan population in India at the be- 
ginning of the present century was 
growing twice as rapidly as that of 
the Hindu. 

But the difference between the 
two communities is not merely one 
of character and physique. Islam- 
ism, like Hinduism, stands for a 
peculiar view of life and a unique 
social system that spring in turn 
from the religious beliefs proper to 
each of the two religions. Islam- 
ism’s democracy, even though it has 
in India suffered modification, is 
still essentially opposed to the aris- 
tocracy of caste that surrounds it. 
For the Hindu, marriage outside the 
Hindu community is attended with 
even stricter social sanctions than 
those which follow upon the union 
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of members of different castes. 
Again, the discontinuity and unde- 
fined character of Hinduism con- 
trast sharply with the stern mono- 
theism of Islam. Whatever flaunts 
this contrast, such as Hindu idol 
processions or Moslem contempt of 
Hindu taboos, fans the flame of ill- 
feeling that perpetually smolders 
between adherents of the two re- 
ligions. 

The cleavages running athwart 
present day India are moreover, po- 
litical as well as social and religious. 
The Indian nationalist agitation 
that began in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century with the founda- 
tion of the National Congress Party 
was a movement distinctively 
Hindu. Its ideals for the renewal 
of Aryan India’s golden age implied 
a revival of militant Brahmanism 
and a purging of Indian soil from 
foreign elements which, in National- 
ist eyes, included not only the 
Englishman but the Mohammedan 
as well. Such aspirations fostered 
old antagonisms and infuriated the 
Mohammedans who recalled the 
centuries of their domination over 
the despised “idolaters.” Although 
cherishing no love for the British, 
Indian Moslems saw in their stable 
rule a bulwark against the menace 
of a hostile environment that vastly 
outnumbered them. Apart from 
their numerical inferiority, Moslems 
had been slower than Hindus to 
avail themselves of the facilities 
which had been provided under 
British rule to acquire a modern 
education. Of India’s 25,000,000 
literates the Moslems, even today, 
form a disproportionately small 
part. Hence the Hindu was, and is, 
better equipped to prevail in any 
contest which involves intellectual 
training and familiarity with the 
workings of Occidental democracy. 
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Political motives then, have been 
largely responsible for the com- 
munal strife that has tortured India 
within the past few decades. Some 
of the more recent issues on which 
the two communities are divided 
have their origin in the series of con- 
ferences and round table discus- 
sions that began in the late twenties 
and was to prepare for the granting 
of a constitution that would advance 
India on the way to self-govern- 
ment. After the first of this series, 
the “All Parties” conference held at 
Delhi in 1928, there was drafted for 
India a constitution modeled on the 
familiar lines of dominion status, a 
federal system of states, provincial 
autonomy and mixed electoral rolls 
with no reservation of seats for mi- 
norities. Moslems of every politi- 
cal opinion were unanimous in re- 
jecting the last stipulation, condi- 
tioning their acceptance of the new 
constitution on separate Hindu and 
Moslem electorates and the reserva- 
tion of seats for minority represen- 
tation. Communal riots and blood- 
shed reflected the excitement which 
was, however, soon to assume even 
greater proportions. 

The “Delhi Pact” of 1931, con- 
cluded between Lord Irwin and the 
Hindu Congress Party, further 
aroused the apprehensions of the 
Moslems over Indian self-govern- 
ment in which the Hindu majority 
would necessarily be dominant. 
Soon afterward there occurred 
throughout the north communal 
riots of the most violent kind. As 
a result of a Mohammedan refusal 
to join a demonstration ordered by 


the Congress Party, a particularly 


atrocious massacre was perpetrated 
at Cawnpore. Hundreds perished 
and numerous temples and mosques 
were desecrated or destroyed in an 
orgy of murder, looting und arson 
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that lasted for three days. Nor is 
this instance in any way unique. 
Provincial archives are filled. with 
accounts of similar conflict during 
the same troubled years. 

Certain Indian leaders have ac- 
cused Britain of fostering com- 
munal strife as a means of retain- 
ing her own hold on southern Asia. 
Such accusations, however, would 
overlook the fact that hostility be- 
tween the two groups has lasted for 
centuries. Nevertheless, it seems 
significant that in the most recent 
Moslem-Hindu differences there has 
been no instance of recourse to vio- 
lent measures. In the event of a 
communal agreement on a united 
program, the British would prob- 
ably be forced to make greater con- 
cessions to nationalist aspirations 
and ultimately to grant India com- 
plete independence. There is little 
likelihood, however, that such an 
understanding will be reached in 
the near future. 

Indicative of the continued hos- 
tility between the two communities 
is the Moslem reaction to the end- 
ing of the Hindu Congress Party 
rule in December, 1939. For the 
previous thirty-one months during 
which their control lasted, the Hin- 
dus had shown by their actions that 
they had no intention of sharing au- 
thority with minorities, but had 
made clear their determination to 
impose a one party unity. Provin- 
cial leaders of the Congress Party 
had declined to form coalition gov- 
ernments and had insisted that Mos- 
lems abandon their own parties to 
join the Congress Party before tak- 
ing office. Moslems have, moreover, 
accused the Congress leaders of op- 
pression and terrorism during the 
same period in the provinces where 
Moslems were in the minority. In 
support of this they emphasize the 
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fact that the Mohammedan “Paki- 
stan” movement is strongest in the 
Congress Party provinces with Mos- 
lem minorities and weakest in prov- 
inces where Islamism is dominant, 
such as Bengal and the Punjab. 
Mohammedan sentiment in India 
has never been as insistent as the 
Hindu on the complete severance of 
all bonds with Britain. Such de- 
sires, however, continue to gain 
ground among the younger and 
more progressive elements of the 
All-India Moslem League where they 
have found expression in the so 
called “Pakistan” movement. This 
movement, though strongly opposed 
by the Hindus and by certain sec- 
tions of the Moslem community it- 
self, has been capably fostered and 
propagandized by Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah, now president of the Mos- 
lem League. The Pakistan plan en- 
visions a Mohammedan state, sepa- 
rated from the rest of India and in- 
cluding the provinces of the Punjab, 
Sind, the Northwestern Frontier, the 
native feudatory state of Kashmir 
and British-influenced Afghanistan. 
Such a state would embrace terri- 
tory that was formerly a unity un- 
der the great Mogul dynasty, and 
would contain the modern seaport 
of Karachi and the strategic Khyber 
Pass. Apparently, one of Mr. Jin- 
nah’s main purposes in proposing 
such a division has been to answer 
the charge that the Moslem League 
could offer no constructive program 
to counter that of the Congress 
Party. The plan proposed is a con- 
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crete expression of the Moslem ten- 
dency to emphasize unity of culture, 
tradition and language in the Mos- 
lem bloc of 85,000,000 as contrasted 
with the Hindu culture of India’s 
majority. 

During Mohandas Gandhi's pres- 
ent passive-resistance campaign for 
immediate Indian independence, 
Jinnah declared his intention of re- 
sisting, even violently, any move on 
the part of England to accede to 
Congress Party demands for a Hin- 
du government independent of Brit- 
ish control. Such a threat has teeth, 
for, as is commonly known, the 
Moslems form an extremely large 
part of the army of more than a mil- 
lion men which, according to pres- 
ent plans, is to defend India in the 
event of a Japanese attack. Inci- 
dentally, the fact that military 
power is to such a large extent de- 
pendent on Moslem co-operation is 
an additional obstacle to any move 
to confer complete self-government 
on India. 

What the final solution to the 
Hindu-Moslem problem will be, only 
the future can tell. Its own com- 
plexity and the uncertainty of the 
present status, military and politi- 
cal, of the entire Orient render 
speculation on the subject unprofit- 
able. One thing is certain. The 
achievement of Hindu-Moslem 
unity or, as an alternative, the cre- 
ation of a separate Moslem state 
must enter as a necessary element 
into any form of political independ- 
ence for India. 
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By GLENNYTH M. Woops 


¢¢ FNTROIBO AD ALTARE DEI— 

I will go in unto the altar of 
God. Unto God, Who giveth joy to 
my youth...” 

The familiar words scraped like 
sand along his bruised and aching 
throat, as he thought with a surge 
of fresh pain: This is the end. 

And it seemed to him that the 
lilies banked against the marble al- 
tar had the chill pallor of death. 

This was the moment he had al- 
ways subconsciously dreaded. He 
knew now that in the secret recesses 
of his mind there had always exist- 
ed a feeling of transientness, of im- 
permanence; a sense of ever-im- 
pending separation. This, in itself 


was not unnatural, for a priest is 
always subject to sudden transfer 


at the order of his superior. His 
difficulty was in never being able 
wholly to resign himself to the pos- 
sibility. During the four years 
while the church was in the build- 
ing, and in all the years that fol- 
lowed, he never lost his original 
wonder at the beauty which had 
been achieved out of cold insensate 
stone. Something of his very being 
had gone into that building; some- 
thing of himself was immolated in 
its marble blocks, its sturdy, grace- 
ful columns. And always the little 
haunting fear to intensify his at- 
tachment. Certainly his relations 
with his people during the sixteen 


years of his pastorate had attained. 


an added poignancy because of that 
sense of inevitable parting. 

Now the actual parting had come 
at last. He had been transferred 
quickly, almost without warning, 


away from his people, out of the 
city into a remote country parish. 
He suspected, though numbly and 
without resentment, political mach- 
ination, for though the Church her- 
self is divine, her members are fre- 
quently only too human. And he 
had made enemies, both lay and 
cleric. He recognized, yet without 
ever successfully correcting it, that 
he was too forthright and outspok- 
en, wanting in a certain quality of 
self-restraint which no priest should 
lack. 

The Bishop, brisk, business-like 
and not unkindly, pointed out the 
reasons for the change. His parish 
here was running smoothly. ... 

“I’ve worked very hard to build 
up this parish, Your Excellency.” 

“And you’ve done an excellent 
job.” The Bishop was quick to 
forestall him. “An excellent job. 
That’s exactly why I’ve chosen you 
for this work. Simonetta, as you 
know, is located in a section of the 
state which is predominantly non- 
Catholic. A parish in such a com- 
munity requires a strong hand. 
Father Lawrence has been ill so 
long that he’s rather let the reins 
slip. The people are becoming in- 
different and drifting away. It’s no 
easy assignment I’m handing you, 
but I think you’re equal to it.” 

He thought resentfully: 

You don’t have to give me a sales 
talk. 

And aloud he said: 

“T’ll do my best, Bishop.” 

The Bishop favored him with one 
of his surprisingly pleasant, but in- 
frequent, smiles; far back in his 
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eyes there was a glint of not un- 
sympathetic amusement. 

“I know you will. And you'll find 
it will be good for you. Give you a 
new perspective.” 

However, what lay behind the 
move was of no consequence; it was 
not open to appeal in any event. He 
at least knew the value of obedi- 
ence. 

“For Thou, O God, art my 
strength” . . . “Hope in God, for I 
will yet praise Him: Who is the sal- 
vation of my countenance, and my 
aece 

Yes, he knew that love for God 
must come first; that God alone is 
the true and lasting reality; and 
that he, a priest, was the servant of 
God. That should be his consola- 
tion. Only—only it wasn’t! His 


heart was as bleak and desolate as 
though it had been stripped of its 
last hope. 


And there was no use 
lying about it—at least not to him- 
self. He would have let himself be 
chopped into dice before the world 
should know how he felt, but he 
refused, in his hour of sorrow, to 
try to deceive himself. 

And the Mass went on. 

He read the Epistle and the Gos- 
pel, kissed the Missal; then, slowly 
and majestically in his white and 
gold robes, advanced to the pulpit. 
There he again read the Lesson and 
Gospel in English, laid down the 
book, and looked out upon his peo- 
ple. 

“Nevertheless, I tell you the 
truth; it is expedient for you that I 
go away.’ The words are taken 
from today’s Gospel. In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen. Dearly 
beloved...” 

He heard detachedly his own 
voice in its smooth, unhurried de- 
livery of the farewell sermon he had 
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so carefully prepared. His eyes 
strayed restlessly over the pulpit 
rail out into the congregation which 
had gathered to offer up with him 
this last (so far as he and they were 
concerned) Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Over to the left sat Doc—quiet, 
dependable, good old Doc! They’d 
come through some times together. 
And without reason, as scraps of 
remembrance will, a certain vivid 
memory returned to him of a sum- 
mer afternoon many years ago 
when the two of them lay on the 
grass of the high school grounds, 
keenly aware, though with anticipa- 
tion, not nostalgically, that a certain 
phase of their lives was ended for- 
ever, and another beginning, with 
their graduation in June. They 
were discussing a variety of sub- 
jects related only to the mind of 
seventeen. Doc—only it was Pete 
then — had asked lazily, munching 
on a piece of clover: 

“Well, have you decided between 
teaching and your music yet?” 

And he heard in retrospect his 
own slow answer: 

“I don’t think it’s going to be 
either. I’ve just about decided that 
I want to study for the priesthood.” 

He almost laughed now at the 
recollection of Pete, shocked up 
onto one elbow, and looking at him 
as though he had lost his mind, 
while every freckle stood out dis- 
tinct and clear on a face suddenly 
gone a shade paler. 

“Are you crazy!” demanded Pete 
in horror. 

“No,” he replied. 
think so... .” 

But not even to Pete could he 
explain those nebulous yet definite 
longings which urged him along the 
road he was to follow. 

The outlines of the mental image 
blurred and faded. 


“No—I don’t 
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So long, Doc, old boy... 

In one of the front pews he saw 
Felicia, slim and tall as a young 
willow in the spring. He had known 
her since her grade-school days, and 
from the beginning there had been 
a rare and fragile sympathy be- 
tween them which had deepened as 
she grew older into genuine friend- 
ship. He liked her enormously; felt 
at ease and relaxed in her company. 
She had an active, independent 
mind and strong convictions, which 
she defended ably and courageously. 
Even while still a child he had had 
occasion to take her to task for opeti 
rebellion against one of the Sisters. 

“Mother Superior tells me that 
you were impertinent to Sister 
Jeanne Thérése and now refuse to 
apologize. Is that right?” 


“Yes,” she answered, sullenly but 
with determination. 
He frowned slightly. 


“You know I won’t tolerate impu- 
dence.” 

Her mouth set more stubbornly, 
and abruptly he tried another tack. 

“Felicia, you’re usually moderate- 
ly well-behaved. Tell me why you 
were rude to Sister Jeanne Thérése. 
Perhaps there’s something to be 
said for your side.” 

She responded, as always, to fair- 
ness and reason. 

“Well,” she answered candidly, 
“when we lose our temper we have 
to say the Act of Contrition, but 
when Sister Jeanne Thérése loses 
hers she calls it holy anger. I don’t 
think it’s very holy to bang a ruler 
on the desk and shout.” 

With difficulty he kept his lips 
from twitching. The word-picture 


she painted of the volatile little 


French nun was unflatteringly ac- 
curate. He managed to reply grave- 
ly: 


“I see your point. But,” here his 
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voice sharpened, “Sister Jeanne 
Thérése’s temper is her own per- 
sonal problem. It has no bearing on 
your behavior at all. Remember, 
Felicia, our Lord didn’t tell us to be 
as perfect as the saints or even as 
the angels. He said ‘Be perfect as 
I am perfect.’ Your task is to emu- 
late Christ, not Sister Jeanne 
Thérése. But you see you were 
imitating Sister when you let her 
loss of temper make you lose yours. 
Do you understand?” 

She nodded. 

“Yes, Father. 
ber.” 

She had remembered. But once 
in high school, during an unusually 
hot discussion, when she became in 
his eyes, somewhat impudent, sud- 
denly losing his own temper, he re- 
buked her, severely and publicly. 
Afterward with hurt, angry tears 
sparkling in her eyes, she asked: 

“Why do we always quarrel?” 

His anger had faded as abruptly 
as it had been aroused, leaving him 
faintly ashamed at having been un- 
able to control it. Also, her slight 
display of emotion embarrassed 
him. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he said, un- 
comfortably, “perhaps it’s because 
we’re so much alike.” 

She leveled one of her direct looks 
at him. 

“Yes,” she agreed, “we are alike. 
Only I didn’t think you realized it so 
clearly.” 

The maddening, endearing omnis- 
cience of extreme youth! 

She was steadfastly loyal, but he 
was not aware to what an extent 
adverse criticism of him had ran- 
kled in her until one day she burst 
out: 

“They say you’re just a social 
priest; that you cater to people with 
money and influence who can push 


And I'll remem- 
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you along. I hate them to say things 
like that. You’re not a social 
priest!” 

He was furious, the more so be- 
cause the accusation contained a 
germ of truth. He did have snob- 
bish impulses, but God and he knew 
that he fought them to the death. 
Because he had a convivial nature; 
because he liked people and liked 
to have them around him; because 

‘he enjoyed parties and gay social 
affairs, why must tongues always be 
wagging and dropping their bitter 
venom on his doings? To be a priest 
is not to be an anchorite. Christ 
spent three years in public ministry 
and the record is dotted with din- 
ners, feasts and happy gatherings. 
Do people mourn while the bride- 
groom is still with them? So he 
reasoned, and in a measure rightly, 
for his hour of agony had not yet 
come. 

Toward the rear of the church he 
recognized Bill Malone, morose and 
taciturn, who had once been pos- 
sessed of the blithest good spirits 
and camaraderie; Bill, who had 
married the wrong kind of girl. He 
remembered her—a pert, pretty lit- 
tle thing with a roving eye and no 
sense of responsibility. The mar- 
riage had lasted a couple cf years 
during which Bill’s nature changed 
steadily and for the worse; then she 
was off with another man. And 
later, when she had come back 
whining for forgiveness, Bill had 
come to him. 

“What’ll I do, Father? She wants 
to come back. She says she’s 
learned her lesson; that it’ll be dif- 
ferent from now on.” 

“Do you think it will be?” 

“No.” Bill’s negative was flat and 
disillusioned. “She'll never really 
change; she’s made that way. But 
what I want to know is, shall I take 
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her back? After all, I did marry 
her, and that means something to 
me even if it doesn’t to her.” 

He framed his answer slowly: 

“Well, Bill, that’s up to you. If 
her character is fundamentally un- 
changed, you'll probably be up 
against the same problem again. It 
depends on whether you want to 
take the chance. Of course, you 
remember our Lord’s words on for- 
giveness.” 

“Yes, Father, but He also gave 
one cause for which a man might 
put away his wife.” 

“That’s true.” 

“Well, Father, in my place what 
would you do?” 

The vivacious doll’s face with its 
wanton eyes rose up before him. 
He said after a pause: 

“T think I’d be inclined to call it 
quits.” 

And Bill had followed his implied 
advice. But sometimes—and at the 
most unexpected moments, when his 
mind should have been filled with 
thoughts of God; when he knelt to 
say his daily office, or during the 


, most sacred parts of the Mass — 


sometimes the memory of that con- 
versation would return to him and 
he wondered ... 

Charity is long suffering . . . is 
kind .. . seeketh not her own... 
thinketh no evil . . . beareth all 
things; believeth all things; hopeth 
all things; endureth all things... . 
Charity never faileth ... 

God—he prayed—forgive me... 
if I was wrong. And forgive me, 
too, Bill’s wife. ... 

Off to the right sat Thurlow 
Reed III, on one of his rare public 
appearances in the bosom of his 
éminently respectable family — a 
rake and a sot if ever there was one. 
The priest’s lip curled a little. And 
quite involuntarily he recalled the 
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occasion when young Reed, lying 
drunk and ill in a disreputable ho- 
tel had burned up the telephone 
wire, alternately cursing and slob- 
bering in a maudlin fear of death: 

“I tell you, Father, [’'m dying. 
You’ve got to come! For Christ’s 
sake don’t let me die like this— 
outside the Church. Damn it — 
you’ve got to come. Now look—” 

In disgust, he slammed down the 
receiver and boiled over to the 
group of friends who happened to 
be with him when the call came, fin- 
ishing with an angry: 

“Tl not go down to that drunken 
sot again! Let him get another 
priest.” 

But little old Mrs. Bascomb laid 
a gentle hand on his arm and said 
in her tired, kind voice: 

“You can’t do that, Father. 
You’re a priest. You’ve got to go.” 

All at once he capitulated and 
patted her hand: 

“All right, you win—I’ll go.” 

Because he had suddenly remem- 
bered that old Mrs. Bascomb’s 
youngest son had died in delirium 
tremens... 

If you forgive others their tres- 
passes, so will your heavenly Father 
forgive your trespasses ... 

His tormented spirit twisted in 
sick pain under the weight of old 
memories. 

Scattered throughout the congre- 
gation his restless gaze picked out 
first one boy and then another 
whom he had taught in school, who 
had been his altar boy, who had 
been on his. debating team. Here 
was Ty Slater whom he had helped 
out secretly more than once in a 
money crisis; further back Jim 
Booth looked so suspiciously inno- 
cent and virtuous that he found 
himself wondering what the young 
devil had been up to this time. And 
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in the foremost pew directly facing 
the pulpit, sat Red and Hank, his 
two blackest sheep, for whom he 
had an open, siameless and abiding 
affection. 

He would never forget his first 
glimpse of them at the New York 
docks, grimy and belligerent, in the 
hands of an officer, after being 
hauled from hiding on the liner 
where they had tried to stow away. 
He was in his usual hurry, but the 
picture of boys in trouble was too 
much for him, and he elbowed his 
way through the curious crowd. 

“What’s the matter, officer? Boys 
had a brush with the law?” 

“That’s right. They caught the 
young bast—sorry, Father. They 
were trying to stow away. They’re 
Reds—want to get to Russia.” 

“They’re not of age, are they?” 

“No. Just kids. Ran away from 
home; we’re holding ’em till we can 
notify their parents.” 

“Where are they from?” 

The officer told him. To his sur- 
prise they were from his own state. 
He said: 

“Why, that’s my state. 
here—may I talk to them?” 

“Sure, Father, but you won’t get 
much out of ’em. They’re kind of 
unsociable. Here you two,” he 
turned to the boys, “keep a civil 
tongue in your heads.” 

“We'll get on all right.” 

The crowd, seeing that there was 
to be no excitement, drifted off. He 
eyed the sulky pair appraisingly; 
they didn’t look vicious, and it had 
been his experience that when the 
Red virus infected them this young, 
they were rather touchingly sincere. 
He made a tentative conversational 
sally: 

“I understand you want to get to 
Russia.” 

The look they gave him was be- 
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neath contempt. One of them com- 
mented briefly but expressively: 

“So what?” 

He took off his hat and ran a hand 
through thick, unruly hair: 

“Well,” he reflected aloud, “Rus- 
sia’s a great country. I was there 
myself last year.” 

Sneering and hostile, they tried 
to remain indifferent and aloof, but 
they were very young and the bait 
was too tempting. Russia seen 
through the eyes of the clergy—here 
was an opportunity to carry the war 
against effete and decadent clerical- 
ism into the very camp of the 
enemy. They looked at one an- 
other; then Red fired the first shot. 

Some hours later, having been re- 
leased in his custody, which he 
had agreed to assume — wholly 
against his better judgment, he as- 
sured the boys—until arrangements 
could be made to turn them over to 
their parents; and over a dinner 
which went a long way toward 
smoothing the path to friendship, 
they relaxed and became somewhat 
expansive. 

“You know,” Red remarked, “you 
don’t talk much like a priest.” 

He replied with a touch of irony: 

“I question whether you’re a com- 
petent judge. How did you expect a 
priest to talk?” 

“Oh, you know what I mean. 
Most of them are stuffed shirts, and 
so down on Communism that they 
begin foaming at the mouth at the 
mention of it.” 

He permitted a slight smile. 

“Is that so? Well, I’ve always 
been a fairly good Communist my- 
self—it has its points. But it has 
a lot of weaknesses too.” 

“How do you mean?’’ Hank 
bristled to the defense. 

“Well, for instance—human na- 
ture. Communism simply leaves it 
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out of the equation. You know, 
there’s nothing new about Commu- 
nism. For as long as we have any 
knowledge men have been trying to 
build a perfect state—one that 
would work like a well-oiled ma- 
chine. Ever read Plato? It’s a 
swell idea; I’m all for it. Only a 
human being isn’t a mechanical au- 
tomaton which never makes mis- 
takes, and that’s where all these 
‘perfect’ economic systems slip up. 
Communism talks a lot about the 
brotherhood of man and love of hu- 
manity, but the Church is the only 
institution throughout the ages 
which has upheld and stood for the 
freedom and dignity of the individ- 
ual as against the majority.” 

“The Church!” Red was primed 
for that. For fifteen minutes he 
held forth on the iniquities of ec- 
clesiastics in all ages and the pic- 
ture he drew was not a pretty one. 

The priest had listened in silence 
to the indictment, and when Red 
ran down at last, he made a wry 
face. 

“Truth certainly doesn’t appear 
synonymous with beauty in this 
case, does it?” he observed with a 
rueful laugh. Both Red and Hank 
pounced on that. 

“Then you admit the charges are 
true?” 

“True — of course they’re true. 
We gave up long ago trying to deny 
that there have been bad priests 
and faithless nuns—in fact I can 
give you a good many more in- 
stances you’ve missed entirely. But 
it shows you’ve been doing a lot of 
reading and thinking on the sub- 
ject. That’s good. Only it’s one- 
sided. You’re like a steak that’s 
burned on one side and raw on the 
other.” 

They were won then, only they 
didn’t know it. It had been one of 
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his happiest experiences to admin- 
ister to them that rite which in early 
Christian times was naively referred 
to as the “washing.” It rather 
amused him to see them champion 
the Church as hotly now-as they 
had formerly attacked it. 

He was going to miss their visits, 
infrequent though they were; the 
brazen squawk of their aged jalopy, 
the gay and breezy: “H’ya, Padre!” 

Suddenly they were all—even the 
weakling, Reed, even the gossiping 
Miss Williams and miserly Mr. 
Hughes-—all inexpressibly, unbezr- 
ably dear. They were his people 
and this was his church, and both 
were being taken away from him. 

Holy Mary, Mother of God! — 
cried his soul in voiceless anguish. 

At the same time he was aware 
with a sick self-contempt that he 
was reacting like an adolescent. He 
finished his address in a carefully 
emotionless voice: 

“... with this in mind, I bid you 
all a fond good-by.” 

But he stumbled a little as he de- 
scended the steps from the pulpit, 
and he realized that his eyes were 
blind with tears. 

I mustn’t let go—he thought in 
momentary panic—lI’ve got to get 
a grip on myself. 

And he found that his vision had 
cleared by the time he ascended the 
altar, where he chanted strongly 
and steadily the first words of the 
Credo: 

“Credo in unum Deum—lI believe 
in one God, the Father Almighty 
...” finishing it inaudibly as the 
choir took it up in a mighty swell 
of sound. 

While he sat waiting on the choir 
the memory of his ordination Mass 
returned to him vividly—the scar- 
let and white of the altar boys, mov- 
ing in a haze of incense; the faint 


clinking of the censer as they swung 
it to and fto; the old Bishop, be- 
nign and saintly, in a blaze of gold, 
like a king upon his throne; the 
deep organ tones of the men’s voices 
and the shrill sweetness of the lit- 
tle choir boys. And crowding hard 
upon this scene, he relived briefly 
the ecstasy of that moment in his 
own first High Mass when, with 
bridal eagerness, tempered with a 
deep sense of his own unworthiness 
—a kind of exalted humility—iift- 
ing the sacred Host, he spoke the 
mystic words by which through 
some alchemy of the Spirit mere 
bread becomes Flesh and Blood. 
The savor of that holy and eternal 
moment was on his lips; his whole 
being thirsted to taste again its 
fresh and. matutinal sweetness. But 
the picture dissolved and he choked 
instead on the bitter ash of the 
present. 

He went through the Offertory 
automatically. The pain seemed to 
ebb and flow in great waves over his 
soul, which, receding, left him 
wooden and lifeless, a robot per- 
forming dead acts mechanically. 
But at the washing of the hands 
feeling and the capacity to suffer 
again swept over him. ; 

“....O Lord, I have loved the 
beauty of Thy house...” 

And involuntarily his eyes sought 
the proud symmetry of the multi- 
colored marble pillars; the domed 
and vaulted roof; the chapel of the 
Sacred Heart where crimson roses 
throbbed and flamed with life; the 
image of Our Lady, chaste and still; 
while his sick heart cried mutely: 
My God, how can I bear it? 

Then his gaze fell upon the mag- 
nificent figure of the Crucified, and 
a measure of calm descended upon 
him. He felt almost happy at the 
Elevation, but it was the happiness 
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of a momentary exaltation which 
faded, and the old aching misery en- 
gulfed him once more. 

“Agnus Dei ... qui tollis . . . pec- 
cata mundi...” 

High and clear rose the voice of 
the soloist above the muted under- 
tone of the choir. Another time it 
would have been simply Miss Hur- 
lock singing — plain, middle-aged, 
spinsterish. Now for the first time 
he noticed that her voice had the 
virginal freshness of a young girl’s 
as though welling up from deep 
springs of eternal youth. And he 
remembered having noticed once or 
twice that her face when she sang 
was touched with a fleeting look of 
youth and innocence. 

“ ..« Meleerere ... migereve ... 
miserere nobis ...” 

He faced his people holding aloft 
the Sacred Species. 

“Ecce Agnus Dei... Domine, non 
sum dignus . . . Lord, I am not 
worthy that Thou shouldst enter 
under my roof...” And descend- 
ed from the altar, the Incarnate 
Word in his hands. 

It was over. He pronounced the 
final, irrevocable words: 

“Ite—Missa est.” 

It is finished ... . This is the end. 

Oh, my people—he thought; and 
could go no further. His suffering 
had reached its peak. He had seen 
other priests leave their parishes— 
parishes where they had served far 
longer than he—and he had thought 
he understood their pain, but he 
realized now that he had never even 
remotely gauged it. Why, this was 
the agony of birth; the separation 
of a woman and her child, but more 
terrible, for this was also the part- 
ing of death. And with that thought 
there came to him one of those 
flashes of spiritual illumination 
which sometimes climax periods of 
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intense pain. Suddenly he compre- 
hended, perfectly and completely, 
the agony of the garden. It was 
like the opening of a door. 

Here lay the answer to the- mys- 
tery of birth and death. They are 
inseparable; twin faces of the same 
disk. The child dies to the womb 
that it may live to the world; a man 
must die to the world in order to 
live to God. Strange—he thought— 
I’ve talked about it all these years, 
but I never really knew what it 
meant. 

Outwardly serene he stood at the 
foot of the altar while the choir filed 
slowly past him into the sacristy, 
but in reality he was shaken and 
stunned. He felt a curious inner 
upset as though he were about to 
cry, and a great longing for the re- 
lief of tears swept over him. He 
had known boys studying for the 
priesthood to weep bitterly before 
taking the final irrevocable step. 
At the time this had been incompre- 
hensible to him. Once having made 
up his mind to be a priest there had 
been no qualms, no waverings, no 
tortured self-examination. The call 
of the world had not existed for 
him. But he knew now that it was 
because he had never left the world. 
The words “secular priesthood” 
took on new and poignant meaning. 

Father—he prayed suddenly and 
spontaneously — I want to come 
home! 

It was the first time he had ever 
experienced that exact feeling; so 
lost and nostalgic a longing for God. 
For the first time in an active ag- 
gressive life he felt oddly helpless 
and ataloss. Momentarily, at least, 
his self-assurance was shaken; al- 
most non-existent. He had always 
taught the virtue of humility as a 
matter of doctrine and had taken it 
for granted that he believed in and 
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practiced it. He perceived now with 
a flash of true humbleness that it 
had had no real significance for him 
at all. The Bishop’s last remark re- 
curred to him: It will be good for 
you. He had resented it at the 
time; he did not resent it now. A 
deep desire, almost a need, for 
prayer swept through him. 

In the sacristy the boys were di- 
vesting themselves of robes and 
surplices with their customary clat- 
ter. As each one left he shook 
hands saying: 

“Good-by, Father. 
leaving.” 

A few of the older boys, most of 
whom he had known all their lives, 
lingered and he knew they wanted 
to talk to him, but he felt that he 
could not talk to anyone now. He 
said: 

“You’d better run along, boys. 


Sorry you’re 


You can say good-by to me this 
afternoon. I’m not leaving right 
away. I’m going to say my office 
in the church.” 

There must have been something 
unusual in his voice or manner be- 
cause they looked at him quickly 
with that mixture of curiosity and 
shyness characteristic of youth. 
Finally one of the boys asked, casu- 
ally, yet with underlying affection 
and concern: 

“Is anything the matter, Father?” 

But he had recovered sufficient 
poise to smile naturally and re- 
ply: 

“Matter? Why no, Jimmy. As 
far as I know, everything’s all right. 
Everything’s fine.” 

And walking with firm step back 
into the almost empty church he 
discovered, somewhat to his own 
surprise, that it was true. 


I KNOW THE STEP 


By RecGina KELLY 


ONG have I waited silently for death. 
I know the step; I heard it once before . 
One summer night when there was scarce a breath 
Of cooling air, it paused outside my door. 
- Try as I would, I could not still my heart, 

Which madly raced and pounded in my ears, 
The echo of the fears of man since start 
Of time, unchanged by passing years. 


O quietly I waited for the call 

To bid me open wide my unldcked door 

But all in vain, for death passed down the hall 
And left me to my dreams and night once more. 


——— | 
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THREE MIXED MARRIAGE QUESTIONS ANSWERED* 


By BROTHER GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 


O mixed marriages breed mixed 
marriages? Are Catholic mar- 
riages more productive of children 
than mixed marriages? Does pub- 
lic school education of Catholic chil- 
dren lead to mixed marriage? Many 
Catholics would answer these three 
questions in the affirmative and let 
it go at that. Asked their reasons 
for so answering, they would prob- 
ably cite a few cases with which 
they were personally acquainted. 
Pressed for further details, they 
would admit that some mixed mar- 
riages seem to contradict the gen- 
eral theses, but would “clinch” the 
argument by stating that these are 
probably the exceptions to the rule. 
Such discussions, based on gen- 
eralizations from a few cases, in- 
evitably end in a stalemate (if not 
in some form of mayhem) since 
adequate facts to answer the ques- 
tions are not easily available. 
Obviously, there is only one way 
to arrive at the facts and that is 
by carefully compiling statistics. 
Catholic statisticians the country 
over have been making such studies 
in recent years and their results 
have justified the effort. One of the 
most active of these is Dr. Thomas 
F. Coakley, pastor of Sacred Heart 
Church, Pittsburgh, some of whose 
findings were published in the 
January, 1942, issue of THE CaTHO- 
Lic WorLp under the title “Catholic 


1 Most of the material for this article is taken 
from Brother Schnepp’s dissertation, “Leakage 
from a Catholic Parish,” presented to the fac- 
ulty of the School of Social Work of the Catho- 
lic University of America in partial fulfillment 


of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 


Leakage: A Factual Study.” Unfor- 
tunately, all of these studies are 
merely on a parish-wide basis and it 
is pretty certain that the problems 
of the Church are not uniform all 
over the country. Truly, Catholic 
statistics are still in swaddling 
clothes. If proof be needed for that 
statement we may merely cite the 
fact that no one knows, even within 
millions, what the exact Catholic 
population of the country is. Esti- 
mates vary from the 22,556,242 re- 
ported in the Official Catholic Direc- 
tory to as high as 35,000,000 based 
on estimates drawn from certain 
samplings, such as the proportion 
of Catholic men in the armed forces. 
There seems to be ample justifica- 
tion, then, for using at least the 
bare elements of the statistical ap- 
proach in attempting to delimit cer- 
tain pastoral problems. 

The figures here presented in an- 
swer to the three questions above 
were secured as a result of a care- 
ful parish visitation of a large city 
parish on the Atlantic seaboard 
which we shall call by the fictitious 
name of St. Patrick’s parish. Let 
us take up the questions in order, 
comparing results, where possible, 
with Dr. Coakley’s study, previous- 
ly referred to. 

Do mixed marriages breed mixed 
marriages? In attempting to an- 
swer this question, information 
relative to the marriage of their 
parents was secured from 1,332 per- 
sons who were married or had been 
married. It is recognized that there 
is some duplication, since some par- 
ents were counted more than once, 
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if they had more than one married 
child living within the boundaries 
of the parish. This duplication 
should not interfere with the an- 
swering of the question posed, how- 
ever, provided that interpretation 
confines itself merely to the relation 
of the marriage of the parents to the 
marriage of the children. 

There were 702 persons whose 
parents contracted a Catholic mar- 
riage. Of these, 60 per cent con- 
tracted a Catholic marriage, 31 per 
‘cent a mixed marriage and nine per 
cent an invalid marriage. 

Considering the 200 persons 
whose parents contracted a mixed 
marriage, the results are quite dif- 
ferent, for only 44 per cent of them 
contracted a Catholic marriage, 44.5 
per cent a mixed marriage and 11.5 
per cent an invalid marriage. 

Then there were 93 persons who 
were products of mixed marriages 
in which the non-Catholic was later 
converted. Here results were quite 
similiar to those for Catholic mar- 
riage, i.e., 60 per cent married 
Catholic, 34 per cent married mixed, 
and six per cent contracted invalid 
marriage. 

Finally, 337 persons were chil- 
dren of non-Catholic parents, and 
most of these were of course the 
mixed or invalid marriage partners 
of present-day unions. About 80 
per cent contracted mixed marriage 
and 13 per cent invalid marriage. 
The remaining seven per cent were 
converted before marriage and con- 
tracted Catholic marriage. 

Significant among these figures 
however, seem to be these: 31 per 
cent of the children of Catholic mar- 
riage and 34 per cent of the children 
of mixed (convert) marriage them- 
selves entered into mixed marriage 
unions, but 44.5 per cent of the chil- 
dren of mixed marriage chose a non- 


Catholic partner. To that degree, 
mixed marriages have bred mixed 
marriages in St. Patrick’s parish. 

While Dr. Coakley did not follow 
the method used here, he found 
facts confirming these findings in 
that 25 brothers and sisters of the 
50 Catholic partners of valid mixed 
marriages had contracted valid 
mixed marriages, and 26 brothers 
and sisters of the 50 Catholic part- 
ners in invalid mixed marriages had 
contracted similar marriages. 

What about our second question: 
Are Catholic marriages more pro- 
ductive of children than mixed mar- 
riages? Figures quoted in a 1931 
issue of a clerical journal show that 
in Prussia at that time Catholic 
marriages averaged 3.31 children 
and mixed, marriages 1.34, a very 
considerable difference. For St. 
Patrick’s parish, this difference does 
not exist. To say that Catholic mar- 
riage families are considerably 
larger, on the average, than mixed 
marriage families does not seem to 
be justified. 

Considering only unbroken fami- 
lies, which limits the discussion 
largely to the present generation, it 
is found that Catholic marriages 
have an average of 2.03 children as 
compared with a mixed marriage 
average of 2.01 children. These fig- 
ures are almost identical with those 
from Dr. Coakley’s study. His 50 
Catholic marriages produced 106 
children or an average of 2.12 per 
family; and his valid mixed mar- 
riage couples had 105 children or 
an average of 2.1. In St. Patrick’s 
parish, the average number of chil- 
dren in mixed (convert) marriages 
is somewhat higher, 2.33, but this 
is explained by the fact that such 
marriages, by their very nature, 
have been in existence on the aver- 
age a longer time than either the 
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Catholic marriages or the mixed 
marriages. The opposite is the case 
with the invalid marriage families, 
in which the average number of 
children is 1.9. This is to be ex- 
pected, however, since these mar- 
riages have been in existence a 
shorter period of time than the 
other types. Dr. Coakley’s 50 in- 
valid marriages produced only 57 
children or an average of 1.14, con- 
siderably less than the 1.9 average 
in St. Patrick’s parish. The ex- 
planation of this difference seems to 
lie in the fact that the figures for 
Sacred Heart Parish include only 
those invalid marriages in which 
one party was Catholic, whereas our 
figures include both invalid mixed 
marriages and invalid marriages in 
which both parties were Catholic. 

All things considered, it does not 
seem to be in accord with the facts 
to say that in St. Patrick’s parish 
the mixed marriages are producing 
substantially fewer children than 
Catholic marriages. A truer state- 
ment of the case would be that the 
number of children is about the 
same, proportionately, for each. 

From the viewpoint of leakage, 
one might wish that this were not 
the case. Since the chances of chil- 
dren losing the faith are greater in 
mixed marriage families, a more de- 
sirable finding would of course be 
that Catholic marriages are produc- 
ing two or three times as many chil- 
dren as mixed marriages. But this 
is not the case. 

Parenthetically, the reader might 
be interested in knowing what re- 
sults appear when we broaden our 
inquiry to ask “How does the num- 
ber of children in Catholic families 
compare with the number of chil- 
dren in non-Catholic families?” 
Combining all types of Catholic fam- 
ilies, regardless of type of marriage, 
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it is found that the average num- 
ber of children in the unbroken 
homes of the parish is 2.1. There 
is encouragement to be found here, 
since this figure is considerably 
above figures for other urban cen- 
ters. For example, a sample study 
of census schedules of unbroken 
homes in Chicago showed the aver- 
age number of children there to be 
.85, and a similar study of cities of 
50,000 to 150,000 population gave 
an average figure of 1.72 children. 

Another method of measuring the 
birthrate is to find out how many 
children under five there are for 
every 1,000 women of child-bearing 
age, i. e., 15 to 45 years of age. O. 
E. Baker, population expert in the 
Department of Agriculture, states 
that 370 children for every 1,000 
women are required to maintain 
population stationary at 1930 life 
expectancy of 61 years. In St. Pat- 
rick’s parish, this figure was 368 
children, or just a fraction under 
the total necessary to keep popula- 
tion stationary. Baker found the 
ratio to be 225 in seven cities com- 
parable in size to the one where St. 
Patrick’s is located. For all cities 
over 100,000, it was 293; for smaller 
cities, under 100,000, it was 341. 
So, although the urban influence has 
undoubtedly depressed the birth- 
rate in St. Patrick’s parish, it has 
not done so as drastically as in ur- 
ban centers as a whole. 

That brings us to our final ques- 
tion: “Does public school education 
of Catholic children lead to mixed 
marriage?” It is sometimes rightly 
argued that Catholic children edu- 
cated in public schools are more 
likely to enter into mixed marriages 
than children educated in Catholic 
schools since their religious educa- 
tion will not be so thorough and 
they will have fewer scruples 
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against mixed marriage. Further, 
since they are thrown more into 
contact with non-Catholics, the 
chances are greater that they will 
select a non-Catholic mate in mar- 
riage. 

To admit that these factors are 
operative is one thing; to find out 
to what extent they are operative re- 
quires some statistics. To measure 
this relationship between education 
and marriage in St. Patrick’s parish, 
a study was made of 1,031 Catholic 
husbands and wives whose educa- 
tion and type of marriage were 
known and who were married in 
1910 or later. The year 1910 was 
selected for four reasons: education 
has become increasingly standard- 
ized since that time; with 1910 as 
a base year, the data will be more 
comparable with present conditions 
than if an earlier year were select- 
ed; most of those educated in for- 
eign countries will be eliminated; 
finally, Catholic high school educa- 
tion has gained steady momentum 
since 1910. 

Sixty per cent of these husbands 
and wives of St. Patrick’s parish at- 
tended Catholic school only. Of 
these, 64 per cent contracted Cath- 
olic marriage, 29 per cent mixed 
marriage, and 7 per cent invalid 
marriage. 

About 30 per cent attended pub- 
lic school only. It might surprise 
some to learn that as many as 50 
per cent of them contracted Cath- 
olic marriage. Even while not so 
low as might be expected, this figure 
is still considerably below the fig- 
ure for the Catholic-educated. Of 
the remainder 39 per cent contract- 
ed mixed marriage, and 11 per cent 
invalid marriage. 

Ten per cent of the parishioners 
had a part-Catholic, part-public edu- 
cation. For the majority of them, 


this meant a Catholic elementary 
and a public high school education. 
Fifty-three per cent of this group 
contracted Catholic marriage, about 
the same per cent as the public 
school group. However, they have 
fewer mixed marriages—30 per cent 
—and proportionately more invalid 
marriages—17 per cent. 

Direct comparison of these figures 
with those of Dr. Coakley cannot 
be made since his controlled study 
of 50 Catholic marriages, 50 mixed 
marriages, and 50 invalid marriages 
presents a picture out of proportion 
to the totals in his parish. How- 
ever, it may be pointed out that he 
found that 68 per cent of the Cath- 
olic marriage partners, 41 per cent 
of the mixed marriage partners, and 
33 per cent of the invalid marriage 
partners had attended Catholic 
schools. A trend similar to that 
shown in St. Patrick’s parish is here 
revealed, but arrived at from an- 
other direction. This trend may be 
stated simply: the valid and invalid 
mixed marriages show a consider- 
ably higher percentage of public 
school educated Catholics than the 
Catholic marriages. 

The differences are considerable 
in St. Patrick’s parish and can be 
graphically expressed as follows. 
If there are 1,000 Catholics educat- 
ed in Catholic schools, 640 of them 
would contract Catholic marriage, 
290 mixed marriage, and 70 invalid 
marriage. But, of 1,000 Catholics 
educated in public schools, 500 
would contract Catholic marriage, 
390 would contract mixed marriage, 
and 110 invalid marriage. 

Other parts of the St. Patrick’s 
study show that the chances that 
children will be educated in Catho- 
lic schools are enhanced if their 
parents were married Catholic. 
Thus, 75 per cent of the children of 
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Catholic marriages, 51 per cent of 
the children of mixed marriages, 
and 28 per cent of the children of 
invalid marriages were in Catholic 
schools. Corresponding figures from 
Dr. Coakley’s study are: 80 per 
cent, 33 per cent, and 3 per cent. 
The tendencies in both studies are 
the same, even though the varia- 
tions are considerable, probably due 
again to a difference of method. In 
any case, if it is true that mixed 
marriage breeds mixed marriage, it 
also seems to be true—if we can use 
the figure in this way—that Catho- 
lic education breeds Catholic mar- 
riage. 

Thus the statistician can, in a 
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limited way, confirm the age-old 
wisdom of the Catholic Church in 
her marriage and educational poli- 
cies. The Catholic marriage, duly 
performed at the nuptial Mass in the 
presence of God’s minister is pro- 
ductive of best results. The mixed 
marriage, carefully protected by the 
promises, works out well in many 
cases, but its “record” is consider- 
ably less satisfying than that of the 
Catholic marriage. Finally, the edu- 
cation of Catholic children in the 
Catholic faith in a Catholic school 
amid Catholic surroundings is, as 
far as human means can go, the best 
guarantee against defection from 
the faith. 


LIDICE 


By ANNA MCCLURE SHOLL 


HERE are the scales to weigh 
Lidice’s torture-ground ?— 
We have sought the world for these scales. 
They cannot be found. 


Were they drawn to the zenith’s stage?— 
That every eye might see 

Lidice above her pain 
And the great scales swinging free 


Of men’s anguish of revenge— 
To be filled with celestial Love 
Which holds them in perfect poise 
Like the wings of the Dove. 





STEVENSON’S CATHOLIC LEANING 


By MATTHEW J. ASHE, S.J. 


K. CHESTERTON once said 
¢ quite justly of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, versatile, cosmopolitan 
author of the latter nineteenth cen- 
tury (1850-1894): “Stevenson’s 
enormous capacity for joy flowed 
directly from his profoundly re- 
ligious temperament.” Consequent- 
ly, it should prove fruitful to dis- 
cover what this widely - favored 
writer thought—with respect to re- 
ligion and especially the Roman 
Catholic Faith. 

What with his father Thomas 
Stevenson, a sturdy Calvinist and 
his mother the daughter of Dr. 
Lewis Balfour, prominent Presby- 
terian clergyman of Edinburgh, one 


may well conceive how solidly Prot- 
estant was the background of the 
future romancer, critic and poet. 
According to his biographers his 
first production was an essay on the 
history of Moses which he dictated 
to his mother when he was six years 


of age. Apparently stimulated by 
the reward of a Bible picture-book 
from his uncle Allan, he followed 
up his initial success with a preco- 
cious effort on Joseph. Add to such 
a record the representation of a boy- 
hood fully impregnated with the 
teachings of the Shorter Catechism, 
the standard textbook of Presby- 
terianism, and the portrait is com- 
plete of a devoutly religious-minded 
youth, loyally adhering to the doc- 
trines of John Knox. 

But with early manhood there 
came a period of disiilusionment. 
Soon enough the University skeptic 
began to assert his claims and the 
upshot saw the young genius revolt- 


ing against his hereditary temple, 
the Presbyterian kirk. Emerging 
from a family dispute, Robert Louis 
was immediately a free-thinker anc: 
later a Protestant-of-sorts with a 
spirit of toleration for all the 
creeds. Side by side, however, with 
this rather indifferent cast of mind 
on religion and Christianity, there 
was evidence in Stevenson of a con- 
tinued and ever more marked lean- 
ing toward Catholicism. 

From An Inland Voyage, one of 
the atithor’s outstanding early 
works (published in May, 1878), we 
receive our first noteworthy impres- 
sion of his viewpoint on the Church 
of Rome. While reading the sec- 
tion bearing the caption “Down the 
Oise: Church Interiors,” we can 
recognize in relief Stevenson’s re- 
current misconception of Catholics 
as people who serve heaven with a 
pass-book in their hands. Yet 
manifestly he is trying to see his 
way through mists of perplexity and 
catch a glimpse of what is true. Re- 
ferring to the partial indulgences 
offered to the members of the Asso- 
ciation of the Living Rosary — an 
organization whose functions were 
“placarded” in a Catholic Church 
at Criel in northern France — the 
writer makes this striking state- 
ment: “I see it as plainly, I say, as 
a proposition in Euclid, that my 
Protestant mind has missed the 
point, and that there goes with these 
deformities some higher and more 
religious spirit than I dream.” 

Picturesque Notes on Edinburgh, 
which saw the light in serial edi- 
tions between June and December 
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of 1878, reveals a mentality con- 
fused by the multitude of divergent 
sects and longing for Christian 
unity. In an arresting passage of 
this delightful series of essays, part- 
ly poetic and partly realistic in 
treatment, Stevenson tells us how 
favorably his sensibilities were af- 
fected by “the chimes of Oxford 
playing their symphony in a golden 
autumn morning.” Quite different 
are his reactions to the church bells 
of his native city. By way of con- 
trast he says: “Indeed, there are not 
many uproars in this world more 
dismal than that of the Sabbath 
bells in Edinburgh: a harsh eccle- 
siastical tocsin; the outcry of in- 
congruous orthodoxies, calling on 
every separate conventicler to put 
up a protest, each in his own syna- 
gogue, against ‘right hand extremes 
and left hand defections.’ And sure- 
ly there are few worse extremes than 
this extremity of zeal; and few more 
deplorable defections than this dis- 
loyalty to Christian love.” 

Travels with a Donkey, edited a 
year later, contains three chapters 
which demonstrate a kindly disposi- 
tion to the ascetical mode of life at 
the Trappist monastery, Our Lady 
of the Snows, situated in the Céven- 
nes mountains of southern France. 
The particular chapter on “The 
Monks,” shows Stevenson’s genuine 
and inspiring valuation of the Cis- 
tercian rule as a happy prelude to 
eternal bliss. We are grateful, too, 
in observing here an absence of his 
frequent doctrinal difficulty on 
meritorious good works. Again he 
is speaking under the symbol of 
bells: “This austere rule of life en- 
titles a man to heaven as by right. 
When the Trappist sickens, he quits 
not his habit; he lies in the bed of 
death as he prayed and labored in 
his frugal and silent existence; and 
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when the Liberator comes, at the 
very moment, even before they have 
carried him in his robe to lie his 
little last in the chapel among con- 
tinual chantings, joy-bells break 
forth, as if for a marriage, from the 
slated belfry, and proclaim through- 
out the neighborhood that another 
soul has gone to God.” 

Years afterward on his second 
visit to the United States, Steven- 
son sojourned at Saranac Lake in 
the Adirondacks in an attempt to 
improve his steadily declining 
health amid a bracing climate. Here 
near the end of the year 1887 he 
composed a reflective discourse on 
morality and destiny titled, “A 
Christmas Sermon,” thus complet- 
ing the last of his twelve monthly 
articles for Scribner’s Magazine. 

In this “Christmas Sermon” the 
writer devotes a remarkable passage 
to an analysis of the moral problem 
of defense against unjust aggression 
in so far as this problem affects the 
life and goods of the individual per- 
son. “The difficulty,” he says, “is 
that we have little guidance; Christ’s 
sayings on the point being hard to 
reconcile with each other, and (the 
most of them) hard to accept. But 
the truth of them would seem to be 
this: in our own person and for- 
tune, we should be ready to accept 
and to pardon all; it is our cheek we 
are to turn, our coat that we are to 
give away to the man who has taken 
our cloak. But when another’s face 
is buffeted, perhaps a little of the 
lion will become us best. That we 
are to suffer others to be injured 
and stand by, is not conceivable and 
surely not desirable.” 

Further on in his life Stevenson 
admirably lived up to the precept 
of being his brother’s keeper in his 
well-known apology for Father 
Damien. While his carefully con- 
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sidered solution of the difficulty pro- 
posed does fall short in its failure to 
include the righteousness of self- 
defense it is, nevertheless, wholly 
sound, within reasonable limits, 
from the standpoint of helping a 
neighbor unfairly “standing buffet.” 

Fearing the intense cold of an- 
other winter in the Adirondacks, 
Stevenson now resolved to try the 
warm air of the South Pacific. 
Chartering the Casco, a schooner- 
yacht, at San Francisco, he passed 
out of the Golden Gate on June 28, 
1888—his wife, mother and sten- 
son with him—never more to return 
to either America or Europe. 

Such a parting of the ways set up 
the circumstances which were to 
play so large a part in reshaping the 
religious perspective of the British 
author. From the hour he sailed 
into the Pacific sunset, he was by 
degrees to become a changed man: 
in the future he would be known as 
a more prayerful man, a firmer 
Christian. William E. Henley, his 
erstwhile friend, took notice of the 
transformation by adding the 
phrase, “something of the Shorter 
Catechism” to that paradoxical verse 
called “Apparition,” in which he 
had previously used the epithets, 
“buffoon and poet,” “lover and sen- 
sualist,” etc. No doubt Henley’s 
afterthought was intended to con- 
vey an ironical connotation. A sec- 
ond version, well-meant, if much 
exaggerated, was that in the Pauline 
struggle of the members Mr. Steven- 
son’s better, nobler self had been the 
victor; contrary to the denouement 
of his own bewildering allegory, the 
Dr. Jekyll in him had ultimately 
prevailed. 

At any rate, an unmistakable 
change came over the author, and 
that change was due in no small 
measure to his continual contact 
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with Catholic missionaries and 
Catholic natives. In his long wan- 
derings up and down the wild and 
beautiful South Sea islands, for up- 
wards of two years, stopping now 
in the Gilberts, now in Tahiti, the 
Marquesas, Hawaii or Samoa, his 
future home, he became more and 
more impressed with the many 
manifestations of the Catholic in- 
fluence for good. From his notes 
and letters we can find for the seek- 
ing charming and deeply apprecia- 
tive pen pictures of the “good Bish- 
op” Dordillon, Pére Simeon and 
Frére Michel of the Marquesas 
Islands, Father Bruno of Tahiti and 
Pére Remy of Samoa. Writing to 
his friend Sidney Colvin (June, 
1889), he describes his visit to 
Molokai and asks material assist- 
ance for the Catholic Sisters, many 
of them newly arrived, laboring 
among the lepers. His words of high 
praise for their heroic work is the 
more noticeable in view of the clos- 
ing sentence of this same letter: 
“And this even though it was in 
great part Catholic and my sympa- 
thies flew never with so much diffi- 
culty as toward Catholic virtues.” 
Still, it was not until R. L. Steven- 
son had already fully perfected his 
literary art and reaped its profits 
and fame that he gave expression to 
his most telling appreciation of the 
sublimity and moving power that is 
in the Catholic Faith. The occasion 
was a published letter written by the 
Rev. Dr. Hyde of Honolulu to the 
Rev. H. B. Gage of Sydney in which 
the life and character of Father 
Damien, Apostle of the Lepers of 
Molokai, were seriously taken to 
task. An Open Letter to the Rev- 
erend Dr. Hyde of Honolulu (1890), 
Stevenson’s famous vindication of 
the heroic Belgian priest, is a with- 
ering satire perhaps unsurpassed by 
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any writing of its kind in recent 
English literature. This powerful 
apologia is an extraordinary exam- 
ple of a truly active zeal for the 
Church on the part of a non-Catho- 
lic. Its immediate effect was an en- 
hancing of the admiration for 
Damien which had already become 
widespread especially after the 
Prince of Wales had moved a reso- 
lution to build a monument to his 
memory. What is more, to a large 
extent, Stevenson’s brilliant epistle 
saved to all posterity the noble name 
of Damien. Indeed, as a sidelight, 
it may be ventured that the current 
commendable drama depicting his 
life by Emmet Lavery and Grace 
Murphy is an indirect tribute to 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The actual contents and method 
of approach in the Open Letter are 
sufficiently clear and familiar. The 


author first explains how a pioneer 
priest of rare hardihood, alone and 
beset with obstacles on every hand 
grasped an opportunity which the 
sectarian missionaries had failed to 


meet after many years in the 
Hawaiian Islands. Then he point- 
edly proves his case from evidence 
he had gathered and entered in his 
diary on the occasion of his excur- 
sion to the leper colony from Hono- 
lulu shortly after Father Damien’s 
death. Disposing of each accusa- 
tion separately he shows that what 
has been imputed is groundless or 
if at all grounded is to the honor of 
Damien rather than to his discredit. 

Subsequent inquiries have 
brought to light a few factors bear- 
ing intimately on the Hyde-Steven- 
son controversy which should be 
noted here. The very specific charge 
of deviation from Christian purity 
had been anticipated in an explicit 
denial included among the notes 
taken at Damien’s deathbed by 
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Brother Joseph Dutton, and signed 
in the priest’s own hand. That ac- 
cusation of which Father Damien 
had heard rumors, is generally at- 
tributed—and so Stevenson in his 
answer to Dr. Hyde—to certain 
liquor vendors the priest evicted 
from Molokai because of the evil in- 
fluence of their product on the ex- 
iled lepers. 

With reference to Dr. Hyde: he 
had never intended for general cir- 
culation the letter to Rev. H. B. 
Gage which appeared in The Sydney 
Presbyterian. From his angle it was 
a misfortune that in the far reaches 
of the Pacific there happened to be 
at that time an uncommonly gifted 
writer who rushing to defend 
Damien, a type of hero the world too 
seldom heard of, in the same stroke 
impaled the accuser at the end of a 
most potent pen. As for Steven- 
son’s role in the aftermath, from 
the very first copy of his Open Let- 
ter, he resolutely refused any royal- 
ties whatsoever—a tribute to his 
gallant nature and a cogent proof of 
the disinterestedness of his testi- 
mony. Moreover, man of basic 
charity that he was, he regretted 
ever having published the Letter, 
fresh as it was from a first sitting, 
saying in a letter dated September, 
1890: “I was too harsh on Dr. Hyde. 
If I did it now, I would praise 
Damien no less well and give less 
pain to those who are alive.” It 
may be recalled that he first penned 
his reply to the Honolulu clergyman 
under the title In Defense of the 
Dead. 

As a final consideration of Steven- 
son’s leaning toward Catholicism, 
let us dwell on the last three and a 
half years of his life which he spent 
at Apia, Samoa, in still another vain 
effort to stem the consumptive germ, 
now fast smothering his life. At his 
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Vailima home he often played host 
fo the Catholic missionaries whom 
he found highly conversable, his 
pleasure enhanced by the French 
medium in which he was proficient. 
Again, Mataafa, the Catholic native 
chief impressed him as the finest 
type of Samoan. In the Footnote to 
History, the author says of him: 
“Mataafa, a devout Catholic, was in 
the habit of walking every morning 
to Mass from his camp at Vaiala be- 
yond Matautu to the mission at the 
Mulivai.” Graham Balfour, cousin 
of R. L. Stevenson and his official 
biographer, reproduces his senti- 
ment that the salvation of Samoa 
lay in the chiefs and it was unfor- 
tunate that all white influence ex- 
cept that of the Catholic missioners 
was in the line of diminishing their 
activity and authority. 

Moreover, the most faithful na- 
tives employed in Stevenson’s 
household were all Catholics. In- 
deed, when the “Writer of Tales” as 
these Polynesians styled him, passed 
through the portals of so early a 
death, Sosimo, his favorite servant, 
requested his family that the Catho- 
lics be allowed to recite the prayers 
for the dead. Lloyd Osborne, the 
author’s stepson, puts it strikingly: 
“Till midnight the solemn chants 
continued, the prolonged, sonorous 
prayers of the Church of Rome in 
commingled Latin and Samoan.” 
Following his death the Publisher's 
Circular, quoted in J. A. Hammer- 
ton’s Stevensoniana, represented the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Samoa 
(Bishop Lamaze was at that time 
Vicar Apostolic of Central Oceanic 

and Samoa) as saying that the nov- 
- elist had he lived longer would have 
become a convert te the Catholic 
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Church. This remark coming from 
such a source lends new coloring to 
the sudden and in a sense tragic 
death at forty-four years of one of 
the greatest lights in English let- 
ters. 

Twentieth century Catholics 
should be grateful to Stevenson be- 
cause, crusader for happiness that 
he was, he set to himself and real- 
ized a noble ambition: the enkin- 
dling of the heart and the elevation 
of the mind of man. To this ambi- 
tion we owe Treasure Island, the 
classic of youth, and Kidnapped, the 
masterpiece he himself preferred. 
We should be thankful to him also 
because he did so much to save the 
name of Father Damien to ourselves 
and generations yet to come; be- 
cause in his: search for enlighten- 
ment and peace he tried to enter 
into the truth and beauty of the 
Faith. 

On the headstone of his last rest- 
ing place at Mount Vaea, Apia, on 
the island of Upolu, Samoa, is the 
inscription of his own Requiem: 


“Under the wide and starry sky, 
Dig the grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will. 


“This be the verse you grave for me: 
‘Here he lies, where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from the 
sea, 
And the hunter home from the 
hill.’ ” 


We trust that Robert Louis Ste- 
venson is now in man’s eternal 
homeland, uniting his voice with the 
Church Triumphant in the Everlast- 
ing Psalm. 
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Y a strangely punctual coinci- 
dence, THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
last month published an article 
called “The Quintessence of Ches- 
terton” on his fantastic comedy, 
Magic, which was produced just as 
the essay by the Rev. I. J. Semper 
saw publication. We regret that we 
can sympathize very little with Fa- 
ther Semper’s enthusiasm for Ches- 
terton’s only dramatic lapse and are 
completely in accord with the au- 
thor’s own dictum that it is “‘a pretty 
badly written play.” After seeing it, 
we would even leave out the qualify- 
ing adjective. Father Semper quotes 
Chesterton’s congratulations to 
George Bernard Shaw for being a 
philosophical dramatist who was 
more interested in proving his point 
than improving his play. We feel 
there is no more excuse for employ- 
ing drama to frame a philosophic 
thesis than to use a mirror as a rifle 
range. There is the same surety 
that the play will disappear as that 
the mirror will vanish. Philosophy 
is a science and drama is an art. 
The best the honest playwright can 
do is to implicate his characters in 
some situation and then give them 
their head. If they refuse to follow 
the course he has marked for them, 
there is nothing for him to do but 
to change his story. 

Mr. Chesterton was interested in 
Spiritualism but believed it to be de- 
pendent upon the powers of evil. 
Yet, because an age of materialism 
had discounted the supernatural, 
Black Magic was also laughed at as 
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a superstition. It is far easier for 
a saint to fear the devil than for a 
sinner to do so. This simple thesis, 
Mr. Chesterton has propounded in 
an unimaginative plot which should 
have been presented in one act in- 
stead of three. Had he let his fancy 
amuse itself as he did in The Napo- 
leon of Notting Hill, he might have 
written no better a play but a less 
labored one. His characters are 
shadows. There is the Duke, a lib- 
eral of such paradoxical inanity that 
he always gives the same donation 
to the pro’s and the anti’s; the niece 
so simple-minded that when she sees 
a man in the moonlight with a hood, 
she insists he is a fairy; a clergy- 
man who believes in nothing but 
thinks the Church a respectable in- 
stitution; an Irish nephew com- 
pletely corrupted by America whose 
egotism is threatened by insanity 
when he can’t find the solution to a 
conjuring trick; a magician, who 
outdoes Faust in being able to en- 
list the powers of darkness with a 
lift of the eyebrow. We admit that 
a real situation exists when hard- 
headed worldlings are confronted 
by the supernatural but a play can 
only be as real as its people and in 
Magic Mr. Chesterton too obviously 
manipulates the words and actions 
of his puppets. When the hired 
conjuror pulls a very fast trick to 
annoy the nephew who has insulted 
him, the youth howls with annoy- 
ance and has a nervous seizure. The 
entertainer then confesses to the 
girl that he has fallen back on the 
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Black Magic he has learned at 
séances but thinks up a natural 
solution to save the boy’s sanity. 
What the natural solution can be of 
changing the color of a light a quar- 
ter of a mile away, Mr. Chesterton 
never divulges. Undoubtedly be- 
cause he didn’t know but that is 
hardly playing fair with his audi- 
ence. 

That Magic does achieve a few 
moments of suspense is entirely due 
to Mr. Eddie Dowling and his com- 
pany who have breathed as hard as 
any prophet on the dead bones of 
philosophy. At least he has laid the 
ghost of Mr. Chesterton as a drama- 
tist, and Catholic Little Theaters can 
let Magic rest on the shelves and 
wait for someone else to dramatize 
the same situation. 

What Mr. Dowling and Miss Hay- 
don can do with a real play is 
proved in Saroyan’s Hello Out 
There, which is as warm and tense 
as Magic is tepid and diffused. It 
is one of the very best things which 
Saroyan has written—compassion- 
ate, direct, throbbing with suspense 
and lighting a sordid situation with 
beauty. Trapped in a Texan jail 
with an angry mob gathering out- 
side, a gambler, innocent of the ugly 
charge against him, is visited by the 
forlorn little prison drudge. But as 
he sees her purity and charity illu- 
mined by eternity, she becomes for 
him the sudden symbol of beauty 
and he gives her her first taste of 
kindliness and love. Hello Out 
There is tragic only in a mortal 
sense. Photo Finish and his Ethel 
find in a few moments the pure radi- 
ance of life which is independent of 
time. 

If Mr. Dowling’s double bill suc- 
ceeds it will be because a dramatist 
has shouldered a philosopher.—At 
the Belasco. 
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THE Eve or. St. MARK.—Maxwell 
Anderson’s simple chronicle of a boy 
from an upstate farm who goes to 
fight in the Philippines is the first 
great play to be written about men 
at war since Sherwood’s There Shall 
Be No Night. They are written of 
different races and in different 
spheres of society but the outcome 
is the same. The farm boy and the 
great intellectual both go out to 
fight without any relish in the fight- 
ing; both of them face the cost 
squarely and when their last letters 
are read, their women understand 
that what they did was right. 

The story is the story which is 
being lived all over our country to- 
day. Mr. Anderson has not tried to 
embellish but he shows a boy who 
sets out clean from home and who 
goes through clean to the end. A 
farmbred man seems to look at life 
with a directness which eliminates 
many angles. When Quiz West 
faces a duty, he shoulders it and 
that’s that. On what he knows to 
be his last furlough home, he ac- 
cepts the offer of a lift from a man 
with a truckload of sheep. When 
the driver gets drunk and Quiz re- 
alizes that a train would get him 
home a day earlier, he sticks to the 
truck for fear the neglected sheep 
would perish without him. When 
the six survivors of a company on a 
rock in the Pacific receive word that 
they may honorably retire from 
their post but that all delaying ac- 
tions are very important, Quiz sug- 
gests that they stay. His appeal to 
his Mother and his Martha that 
night in their sleep is the only part 
of the play which skims off the com- 
monplace and yet as a whole the 
play is full of the nobility of poetic 
tragedy. The title refers to the 
legend that on the 24th of April, 
the absent lover who is to die with- 
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in the year may appear to his love. 
The low comedy of the barracks sup- 
plies the same gusty relief as in 
Elizabethan drama. But even the 
little twin tarts in the barroom are 
written in with a note of human 
sympathy. Mr. Anderson has a 
warm understanding of the decency 
of his characters which gives a glow 
to his play. The slender scene in 
Martha’s bedroom when she is look- 
ing over her keepsakes of Quiz, and 
his Mother stops by to see her and 
stays to pin up the hem of her new 
gown, has the fleeting tenderness of 
the glimpses of the little Queen in 
Richard II. 

Martha is an unusual modern 
heroine. When a suddenly short- 
ened furlough brutally tears the lov- 
ers apart after a few hours, Martha 
decides that marriage is essential 
for the safety of their family. Their 
common fortitude is the staff to her 
loneliness. “We could only tell him 
to come home when he called to us,” 
she says to his Mother, “but if he 
had he would always have known 
defeat.” Defeat is not in the vocabu- 
lary of the people Mr. Anderson has 
brought to life. 

The Eve of St. Mark is staged as 
the author wished it to be with the 
utmost simplicity against a dark 
background. Yet the scenes seem 
peculiarly vivid; the farm kitchen, 
the fields, the barracks, the rock in 
the Pacific all leap into reality. The 
picture of the two soldiers down 
with malaria, nursed by the Filipino 
girl and how they totter up with a 
joke when the Japs start to land is 
a moment not easily forgotten. Per- 
haps the highest praise one can give 
to the cast is that each one of them 
from Aline MacMahon as the Mother 
to Mary Rolfe as Martha and Wil- 
liam Prince as Quiz do justice to 
the play.—At the Cort. 
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Vicki£E.—A romping farce is con- 
ditioned by the rompers. In this it 
is José Ferrer and his very pretty 
wife, Uta Hagen, and it makes all 
the difference. Mr. Ferrer is a sen- 
sitive comedian and even as Char- 
ley’s Aunt never let his bounding 
high spirits get out of bounds. He 
is always good-natured in Vickie 
even when the odds pile up against 
him as they do when his wife’s as- 
sociates, the Auks (American Wom- 
en’s Camp Service), wrap up their 
peanut butter sandwiches in the key 
plan of his new invention. As the 
Canteen doesn’t approve of the 
sandwiches they are distributed to 
some enemy aliens but the Auks re- 
trieve them, and to prove their effi- 
ciency truss up the representative 
of the War Production Board as an 
enemy agent when he arrives to look 
for the missing plan. 

Pretty Mrs. Ferrer is extremely 
active in her war effort. Besides 
Auks in her kitchen and a plane- 
spotter on her balcony, two rookies 
arrive to sample her Emergency 
Godmother Service and she gives 
them the only bedroom. Joblike, 
George takes to a chair. When the 
cook leaves, the Auk Captain sends 
in a refugee operatic contralto, who 
is no less than Mme. Matzenauer in 
person, looming upon the horizon of 
the theater like a Titan. Not only 
do her proportions reduce the rest 
of the cast to midgets but when she 
lets loose a note of song, the echoes 
tremble. But no one, not even José 
Ferrer, enjoys farce more than 
Matzenauer. Her smile is as ample 
as her bosom and her laugh re- 
sounding. Among the Wagnerian 
props she brings for her kitchen is 
a Valkyrien spear which proves 
most useful to the Auks when they 
go spy trapping. 

Although there seems some ven- 
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om in the heart of the playwright 
against women in uniform, his 
George has a patience which is only 
possible when a uniform is as be- 
coming as it is to Vickie. We leave 
her in command of the situation. 
Later on in the season, the Ferrers 
will rejoin Paul Robeson in their 
revival of Othello. It is very nice of 
them meanwhile to invite an audi- 
ence to share their versatile vaca- 
tion.—At the Plymouth. 


Strip For AcTiIon.—When Com- 
missioner Moss closed Minsky’s he 
may have scotched the burlesque 
boa but he failed to kill it. Coiling 
itself around the more respectable 
regions of Broadway, it has now 
slipped into a new skin as a revue 
and we hear that Star and Garter 
and Wine, Woman and Song in no 
way belie their titles or their origin. 
The latest development is_ bur- 
lesque’s vicarious intrusion into the 
legitimate theater in a farce by 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, 
the redoubtable adaptors and pro- 
ducers of Life With Father. Indeed, 
Mr. Lindsay, as you no doubt re- 
member, has been playing “Father” 
for the last three years. Strip for 
Action is a burlesque of burlesque 
and we should imagine has a most 
authentic background as four of the 
leads stem directly from the Gaiety 
Theater, including a double - talk 
man, a master of his trade. 

It all starts when Private “Nutsy,” 
once a “comic,” invites his old com- 
pany to give a show near his camp. 
The love interest centers round 
Squee, the orphan of the former 
strip-tease artiste, whom the com- 
pany is educating. They plan to 
send Squee to Vassar but she runs 
away from school to follow in her 
Mother’s footsteps and only love and 
Nutsy save her. The reproduction 
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of Squee’s Mother’s act never actu- 
ally takes place on the stage but the 
margin is very slim and burlesque 
in rehearsal provides a full flavor 
of the original with no ‘refinement 
of broad humor. 

Keenan Wynn, without the 
parental giggle, has his Father’s in- 
fectious good spirits and Eleanor 
Lynn makes Squee’s respect for her 
Mother’s memory sincere and in- 
genuous. With sets by Raymond 
Sovey and staged by Bretaigne 
Windust, Strip for Action is a riot 
of color and noise but, if young 
Clarence Day couldn’t kiss a girl 
when wearing his Father’s suit, we 
are sure that Mr. Lindsay must have 
removed all trace of Mr. Day from 
his mind and person before his 
latest collaboration. 

Just before the final curtain, Nut- 
sy’s division receive their embarka- 
tion orders and, as the boys march 
off, an unexpected hush falls over 
the audience.—At the National. 


SHow T1IME.—Here is one straight 


vaudeville show which has 
“clicked.” To us it didn’t seem 
nearly as good fun as Ed Wynn’s 
entertainment last year but it isn’t 
too long and it moves very fast and 
the only very dead wood in it is 
George Jessel’s impersonation of the 
refugee Professor who lectures on 
Brazil. It’s one of those lectures 
with lantern slides and is the oldest 
and most stupidly vulgar bit of the 
show. Jessel, by the way, is the 
“conferencier” —as Balieff once 
called himself—of the evening. The 
audience takes at once to his easy 
informality and he shares his hon- 
ors with Jack Haley, who contrib- 
utes a very funny song called Chat- 
tanooga Choo-Choo which supplies 
new words to old arias. The de 
Marcos are also at their own high 
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level in their dances. Con Colleoni 
contributes a tango on a tight rope, 
Ella Logan does some dynamic 
crooning and a sophisticated dog 
comedian proves to be a canine acro- 
bat with a rubber spine. That’s all 
there is to Show Time—no show 
girls or elaborate sets—but it’s a 
hit.—At the Broadhurst. 


Count ME In.— The humor of 
women in uniform has been wrung 
pretty dry. Vickie reached New 
York two weeks earlier and set a 
livelier pace than this musical com- 


edy with a libretto by Messrs. Wal- - 


ter Kerr and Leo Brady which was 
such a success when presented last 
season in the smaller compass of 
Catholic University. Perhaps the 
cake of their wit has been too gen- 
erously overlaid by the icing which 
has all the elaborations which the 
active imaginations of Irene Sharaff 
and Bob Alton, with their costumes 
and dance routines, can create. 
Nowadays the book of a musical 
comedy must have enough dramatic 
yeast in it to subjugate completely 
the production to the story as in 
Lady in the Dark or By Jupiter or 
the unpleasant Pal Joey or else it 
had best sublimate itself into a re- 
vue. There is not one moment of 
real human interest or even real 
sentiment in Count Me In; and al- 
though there are no trustier come- 
dians than Charles Butterworth and 
Luella Gear, they put no starch in 
their parts because the parts are 
made of too flimsy material. The 
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best clowning has always a shading 
of pathos, but pathos depends upon 
some reality of emotion. Count Me 
In is undoubtedly a tremendously 
costly venture; it can also be a valu- 
able lesson in psychology to authors 
and backers who include Olsen and 
Johnson as well as the Social Reg- 
ister. 

Beside Miss Gear and Mr. Butter- 
worth, the principals include Hal 
LeRoy, whose feet seem struck by 
lightning when he tap dances, and a 
very charming and more classical 
couple, Jeanne and Gower. One of 
the most amusing routines is that of 
the four interned Japanese. In fact 
Mr. Alton’s lively choreography 
dominates the show. If Count Me 


In is not an ace, it certainly offers 
plenty of color, dancing and decent 
fun.—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


THREE MEN ON A HorseE.—A re- 
vival of the very popular horse rac- 
ing farce—which was set to music 
last season as Banjo Eyes — with 
William Lynn in the role he created 
—Erwin, the mild little Greeting 
Card writer who had hunches on 
races. It only proves how fast 
farces can age and makes one won- 
der the more at Charley’s Aunt. 
There are still plenty of laughs left 
for those whom toughness doesn’t 
bother.—At the Forrest. 


THE BALLET THEATER.—Offering 
some of its old favorites and some 
beautiful new creations.— At the 
Metropolitan. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


LirE WitTH FATHER. — Margalo 
Gilmore and Percy Warram_have 
just set out with a touring company 
of this delightful classic but the 
original cast still remains.—At the 
Empire. 

February, 1941 


My SISTER EILEEN.—We hope her 
Greenwich Village basement won’t 
be too cold for Eileen this winter.— 
At the Martin Beck. 


ARSENIC AND OLp Lace. — The 
cast may change but the laughs con- 
tinue.—At the Fulton. 


December 


BLITHE Spirit. — Mr. Watts re- 
ports from London that the original 
cast—to his mind—is inferior to the 
brilliant one now.—At the Booth. 


January, 1942 


JUNIOR Miss.—The Adams’ fam- 
ily have taken a long lease of The 
Lyceum. 


Sons 0’ Fun.—Olsen and Johnson 
began the recall of straight vaude- 
ville but they have a patent of their 
own.—At the Winter Garden. 


February 


ANGEL STREET. —The melodrama 
with the most thrills—At the John 
Golden. 


Let’s Face It.—Danny Kaye in 
Cole Porter’s musical version of The 
Cradle Snatchers. Plenty tough.— 
At the Imperial. 


July 


+} UncLe Harry.—The sardonic 
drama of a murder beautifully 
played by Le Gallienne and Schild- 
kraut.—At the Hudson. 


By JupiTreER.— The role once 
played by Katherine Hepburn in 
The Warrior’s Husband is now sub- 
ordinate to the effeminate King 
which Ray Bolger has made such a 
brilliant creation. The music is by 
Rodgers and Hart, the settings and 
costumes by Mielziner and Sharaff. 
As musical comedies go, By Jupiter 
is pretty respectable. Ray Bolger 
proves himself an unusual come- 
dian.—At the Shubert. 


September 


Stars on IcE.—The Four Bruises 
are still the funniest people in this 
lavish show which is good for all 
ages from six to sixty. But don’t 
put Grandma in the first row of the 
left aisle as that is where the 
clowns have their joke on the audi- 
ence. The sets are not so beautiful 
as last year but the skating is just 
as fine.—At the Center. 


CLaupiA.—At bargain prices this 
John Golden comedy of the young 
wife who grows up is drawing large 
audiences.—At the St. James. 


October 


JANIE.—Another juvenile heroine 
appears whose adventures in trying 
to entertain the boys in the service— 
while her parents are out—lead to 
many complicafions for Janie and 
much amusement for the audience. 
Janie has become the first hit of the 
season. Produced by Brock Pember- 
ton.—At the Henry Miller. 





The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WorLD AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish in 
this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE CLERGY IMPRISONED IN GERMANY 


JEWISH rabbi, my fellow pris- 
oner in the concentration camp 

at Sachsenhausen, spoke to me in 
an undertone one day, after the ex- 
ercise period during which the camp 
Commandant had given himself 


the pleasure of addressing us after 
we had finished shuffling around 
the big circle the appointed num- 
ber of times. 

“You shall long for death!” the 
Commandant roared triumphantly. 
“This is not a sanitorium—this is a 
crematorium!” 

The rabbi and I exchanged veiled 
glances. And some minutes later, 
when it was relatively safe to speak 
together, he made his comment on 
the inspiring pronouncement of 
the Commandant. “Life is like a 
dream,” the rabbi said. “Sometimes 
it is a good dream, sometimes a bad 
one. But one passes through a 
dream always to something better. 
And—at least, we have been chosen 
to suffer in a good cause.” 

I was inspired. Those calm 
words, spoken with such conviction, 
such faith, by a member of a calling 
particularly hateful to the Hitler 
regime! 


None of us laymen who met the 
imprisoned clergy in concentration 
camps, will ever forget them. It is 
true not all of them took their im- 
prisonment with the same fortitude 
or calm resignation to suffering. 
But even those who railed against 
the injustice done them, the insult 
to their cloth, possessed something 
which gave them endurance. 

It may sometimes seem to those 
outside Germany that Pastor Mar- 
tin Niemoeller is the German Reich’s 
only ecclesiastical prisoner because 
he is the one usually cited, to point 
up any statement of the clash be- 
tween the Reich and religion in Ger- 
many. 

Actually, the Nazis have impris- 
oned more than 12,000 priests, pas- 
tors, monks, nuns. Nobody knows 
how many have been tortured until 
they died, or were beaten to death, 
outright. But the Reich has received 
an ironical return for all this spe- 
cialized brutality. It has made the 
Church a hundredfold stronger, 
spiritually; it has increased its con- 
gregations numerically; and it has 
stimulated the sale of Bibles to the 
point where the Bible has sold more 
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copies overall than Mein Kampf. A 
few of us,—who were still capable 
of laughing,—used to laugh at this 
result, — surely the last Hitler had 
in mind! Truly has it been said, 
“The blood of martyrs is the seed 
of faith.” 

Before I was imprisoned at Sach- 
senhausen, even before I ever 
dreamed Germany could fall on 
such evil days, as part of my spe- 
cialized study of Church Law, I had 
studied a great deal about the dis- 
tinguishing features of many reli- 
gions. So, when I found myself a 
fellow prisoner of clergy of many 
faiths, I was interested in their in- 
dividual reactions to what had hap- 
pened to them. Sometimes they 
had simply been seized and carted 
off to a concentration camp. In 
other cases the process was slow, 
somewhat subtle. First, their 
churches were closed and they re- 
ceived orders confining them to 
their homes and expressly forbid- 
ding them to do any preaching. Or, 
it was managed another way. Pas- 
tors and priests suspected of oppos- 
ing the Reich woke up one morning 
to find their salaries confiscated. 

It cannot be said that the Nazis 
were always original in their meth- 
ods. King David liquidated Bath- 
sheba’s husband by ordering him 
into the front lines during a terrible 
battle. Over 55 per cent of the 
Protestant pastors in Germany were 
called up for army service early in 
the war; not as chaplains, or in any 
role in which they could use their 
training and experience; but as pri- 
vates, where they would be sure to 
see hard service. This was after 
Hitler had discovered the prema- 
turity of his boast that “the parsons 
will dig their own graves; they will 
betray their God—anything, to se- 
cure their miserable little jobs, their 
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pay. I can guarantee it—they will 
soon replace their cross with our 
Swastika!” 

Once in camp, the religious were 
accorded the treatment commonly 
meted out to criminals. They were 
methodically beaten. They were put 
into dark cells hardly large enough 
to turn round in. They were put 
on frequent “discipline” punish- 
ment. Yet I noticed—as soon as I 
was able to notice anything in my 
dire surroundings—that the clergy- 
men among us were the readiest to 
show opposition to the guards. 
They spoke out the most frankly, 
on behalf of prisoners among us re- 
ceiving extra beatings. 

I shall always remember the re- 
action of, a Catholic Prior. The 
guards were convinced that if this 
man were deliberately thrown with 
some of the most confirmed crim- 
inals in the camp, it would quickly 
break his spirit. It did anything 
but that! He said to me one day, 
“Before I came to this concentra- 
tion camp, I was horrified by my 
conception of criminals. I thought 
of them as mere animals. But I find 
they are our brothers and, I am 
sorry to say, made of far better stuff 
than our present leaders!” 

This Prior was in a way typical 
of many of the Catholics, particu- 
larly the monks, in his reaction and 
adaptation to the terrible life of the 
camp. He had a most moving 
serenity of faith. “I have violated 
no law,” he said quietly. “I have 
committed no sin. I am responsible 
only to His Holiness the Pope, and 
to God. The Hitler regime will not 
last. And one day we shall be free 
again.” The guards were past mas- 
ters at singling out those individuals 
who possessed the attributes of 
leadership, who would be a strong 
influence on their fellow prisoners; 
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and for them, there were refine- 
ments of cruelty, the twist of the 
screw, the extra lashes, the inhuman 
doses of discipline. This Prior suf- 
fered bitterly from the prison rou- 
tine. But he seemed able to take 
it much better than many of the 
other prisoners. And it came to 
me that he, and others who had 
come from a similar walk of life, 
had been conditioned by the frugal 
simplicity of that life, so that they 
were far less vulnerable than others 
amongst us. It is an interesting 
fact that, while suicides were daily 
occurrences in the camp, the sui- 
cides were never from among the 
priests or the monks. 

I noticed that members of the 
Protestant clergy had often not the 
endurance of the Catholics or the 
Jews. Their patience was apt to 
crack under hardship, and though of 
course they could do nothing about 
it, they made a point of expressing 
their bitter and outraged indigna- 
tion at the impudent injustice of 
Hitler’s government in molesting 
men of their calling. 

The clergy were all outfitted with 
distinguishing marks, a subject of 
constant contemptuous and obscene 
comment by the guards. Pastors of 
the Confessional Church wore red 
stars on their tunics to identify 
them as political prisoners. These 
were looked on as the lowest order 
of prisoner, in accordance with the 
Fuehrer’s bitter observation that 
“A political offender is worse than 
a felon.” For political prisoners 
there was always “heavy prison” as 
punishment. “Heavy prison” means 
that the offender loses all rights 
of honor; he cannot be a soldier, 
and any crime or assault can be 
committed against him for he has 
forfeited all rights. “Simple prison” 
means that, when a sentence has 
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been served, the offender is admis- 
sible to service in the German army. 
His sentence will not be more than 
five years and will probably be 
much less, and the point upon 
which his punishment turns is that, 
whatever he did, his motives were 
not judged “dishonest.” When Hit- 
ler was sentenced at the Supreme 
Court of Leipzig he was sent to the 
Fort of Landsburg because his “mo- 
tives were not dishonest.” 

The distinguishing mark of Jew- 
ish rabbis in concentration camps 
is black stars on the tunics, to mark 
them as anti-social elements. The 
Catholics wore green stars, to mark 
them as offenders against the 
“money law.” The reason usually 
given for seizure and imprisonment 
of Catholics was that they had vio- 
lated the “money law.” The Pope 
had taken occasion to point out to 
Hermann Goering that as the Church 
held only property which was rec- 
ognized in law as international, no 
priest could have been guilty of vio- 
lating a state law. But Herr Goer- 
ing replied that the “money law” 
was meant to protect the German 
economy and so must be enforced. 

The celebrated Prior of a famous 
cloister received particularly inhu- 
man treatment for having broken 
the “money law.” His monastery had 
a loan from a branch of the Order 
in Holland and he had sent money 
to it, to pay the interest on the loan. 
He was a learned scientist, a spe- 
cialist in philosophy and literature 
and an expert on Church law. I 
had the privilege of sharing a cell 
with him for a time. But he was 
doomed to a restless sojourn at 
Sachsenhausen because he talked 
whenever he pleased to his fellow 
prisoners, in the exercise yard, 
about the existence of God, the life 
hereafter and other spiritual mat- 





ters, and, in order to break up his 
associations and vitiate his influ- 
ence, he was constantly being moved 
to a new cell. He suffered badly 
from rheumatism and one of the 
prison doctors befriended him to 
the extent of sending him to the 
prison hospital, where he might rest 
for long periods at a time. But I 
never saw his spirits flag. He re- 
mained a surprising optimist. 
Knowing that a great wrong was be- 
ing done him and his fellow suffer- 
ers, he insisted that God was trying 
their spirit; God had brought them 
into Sachsenhausen, he declared, 
and, in His own time, God would 
lead them out. 

One of my particular friends was 
a young Jewish rabbi whose spirit 
neither seizure by the Nazis, nor 
imprisonment nor brutal lashings 
and discipline by the guards had 
been able to quell. He was given 
the very hardest kind of work, mak- 
ing roads and breaking up rock. 
One day two Nazi guards came tear- 
ing along the road in a car, ran 
down the young rabbi and killed 
him. Those of us who saw the 
tragedy could hardly believe that 
the Nazis would not receive some 
punishment. But nothing was 
done. Nothing, that is, except that 
a letter was dispatched from the 
Commandant’s office to the rabbi’s 
people, saying that he had died and 
that, if they cared to pay 125 marks, 
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they could get his ashes. Fifteen 
dollars in’ American money seems 
very little to pay for recovering the 
ashes of a loved one. But that was 
the price, take it or leave it, for the 
remains of a young man whose 
chief sin had been that he would 
never lie down to sleep on the camp 
floor at night without first making 
sure whether there was anyone in 
the barracks who needed the spir- 
itual consolation he had to give. 
Nor were all our fellow prisoners 
from among the Catholic, Jewish 
and Confessional Church ranks. 
There were Christian Scientists, rep- 
resentatives of every Protestant 
denomination and of such sects as 
Jehovah’s Witnesses—or Bible For- 
scher. Each, according to his faith, 
showed himself capable of great 
self-immolation under the desperate 
conditions of the camp. It is true 
that none had the tremendous psy- 
chic and psychological influence of 
Pastor Niemoeller but they had in- 
fluence, and they took risks, day in 
and day out, in order to practice in 
prison what they had been able to 
preach out in the world. We were 
all herded together in a common, 
almost unbelievable misery. But I 
can truly say that our lot was defi- 
nitely better than it would have 
been, if we had not had the unsel- 
fish ministrations of the men of 
God whose fear was exceeded by 
their faith. LEo STEIN. 
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LIBERTY Is ANCIENT 


THE idea of freedom is practically 
universal, and there is no people, 
however lacking in political capacity 
or experience, that is entirely insen- 
sitive to its appeal. Where they 
differ is in the quality of the free- 
dom that they prize most highly and 
in their power of achieving it 
against the hostile forces of nature 
and circumstance. Human life has 
always been bound by the ultimate 
necessities of labour and conflict 
and death, so that many men in 
every age have been forced to sur- 
render all the other liberties they 
prize for the bare right to live at all. 
The essence of civilization consists 
in the limitation of this empire of 
necessity and the widening of the 
sphere of freedom, but in the past 
there has been so much inequality 
in the distribution of social gains as 
to give some colour to Rousseau’s 
criticism of civilization. It was 
only in the nineteenth century that 
the advance of science and the 
growth of man’s control over nature 
made it possible to push back the 
frontiers of necessity to a point 
which would have seemed incredible 
to the thinkers of the past, so that 
freedom and the opportunity to live 
the good life need no longer be the 
privilege of a minority but could 
become the birthright of every hu- 
man being. 

But the liberal optimism which 
inspired the nineteenth century ex- 
pansion of democracy has ended in 
disillusionment. The new forces 
that have been generated by science 


and industry are so gigantic that 
they seem to dwarf humanity and 
require giants to control them. 
Hence the conflict we see today be- 
tween a liberalism which abandoned 
the traditional social control in an 
access of premature optimism and 
the new collectivism which sacrifices 
political and social liberty to the 
ideal of a total organization of so- 
ciety in the interest of efficiency and 
mass power. 

The old liberalism with all its 
shortcomings had its roots deep in 
the soil of Western and Christian 
Culture. As Madame de Staél once 
wrote, “In France liberty is ancient, 
it is despotism that is modern.” But 
the new collectivism is out of line 
with the whole Western develop- 
ment. It has more community with 
the oriental monarchies — with 
Persia and Assyria and Egypt, with 
the spirit that inspired the building 
of the Pyramids and the Great Wall 
of China. 

It is easy to understand the ap- 
peal of this spirit to a people like the 
Russians who have been moulded 
for centuries by the theocratic ideals 
of Orthodoxy and Czarism. It is 
even possible to reconcile it with one 
side of the German and Central 
European tradition. But for West- 
ern civilization as a whole the vic- 
tory of such a spirit means death, 
because it is the denial and destruc- 
tion of the spiritual principles by 
which the West has lived. The 
great tradition of Western civiliza- 
tion has endured so long and sur- 
vived so many crises that we may 
believe it is too strong to be de- 
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troyed by the new totalitarian 
enemy. But it cannot be saved by 
economic and military means alone. 
As I have said, the crisis would 
never have arisen if the spiritual 
forces of Western culture-had not 
been divided and disintegrated. 
Thus the need transcends politics 
and demands nothing less than a 
spiritual re-orientation of Western 
society and a recall to the essential 
values which it must preserve at all 
costs in spite of the revolutionary 
changes which have destroyed the 
economic foundations of the old lib- 


eral individualism. 


—From The Judgment of the Nations. By 
CurIsTOPHER Dawson (New York: Sheed & 
Ward). 
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FORGOTTEN DRAMA 


MEDIEVAL drama, both sacred and 
profane, was a new birth. The old 
classical tragedy had not been act- 
ed since 50 a. p. Comedy had de- 
generated into bawdy buffoonery, 
and then died out under the ban of 
the Church. Amphitheatres and 
arenas were converted into fort- 
resses or fell into ruins. Profes- 
sional entertainers continued to cir- 
culate century after century; they 
declaimed the Germanic epics, 
chanted the French chanson de 
geste, or recited the Arthurian 
contes, and inevitably they imperso- 
nated in voice and gesture the char- 
acters of their stories. But they in- 
herited nothing from the drama of 
the ancients, and they originated 
nothing that could be called a play. 
Terence was read in the schools, but 
few had any notion that the speeches 
were intended to be spoken by sev- 
eral actors on a stage. When the 
nun Hrotsvitha of Gandersheim in 
the tenth century, and certain 
French poets in the twelfth, com- 
posed Latin comedies on the model 
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of Terence or Plautus, they wrote 
for the closet, not the theatre. Even 
the meaning of “comedy” and 
“tragedy” was nearly lost; it was 
commonly assumed that both types 
were narrative, intended only for 
reading. Thus Dante called his 
masterpiece a Commedia, and 
Chaucer referred to his Troilus as a 
tragedye; neither learned author 
knew that these terms properly ap- 
plied only to plays. The acted 
drama of antiquity had been dead 
for hundreds of years before the 
new acted drama was born. 

When the drama of the Middle 
Ages came:into being, three circum- 
stances are worth noting. First, 
the Church, which had dealt the 
coup de grace to the farces and spec- 
tacles of degenerate Rome, now 
watched over the cradle of the in- 
fant liturgical drama. Secondly, 


what we know of plays and dra- 
matic spectacles up to 1400 indi- 
cates that with few exceptions they 
were composed and acted by ama- 


teurs. Minstrels and jongleurs, 
mimi and histriones, seem to have 
contributed little to the drama till 
late, either as authors or actors. 
Thirdly, the general rule holds (de- 
spite the exception of a few farces) 
that medieval drama is the product 
of successive applications of the 
universal histrionic impulse to pre- 
existing narratives or situations. 
This impulse, applied to the liturgi- 
cal or Scriptural narrative, pro- 
duced the mystery; applied to the 
saint’s legend, produced the mira- 
cle play; applied to the fabliau, pro- 
duced the farce; and applied to the 
moral allegory, produced the moral- 
ity. The miracle of the Virgin, the 
pastourelle, the chanson de geste, 
the exemplum, the Arthurian ro- 
mance, the Robin Hood ballad, 
Petrarch’s Latin tale of Griselda, 
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and even the pseudo-Augustinian 
sermon on the prophets demanded 
and received dramatic form, thanks 
to this vitalizing impulse. 

Though the medieval drama bor- 
rowed nothing from the classic 
drama, there were similarities in 
the circumstances of their birth; for 
both were born out of the intense 
emotions aroused by religious cere- 
monial, and both were born to mu- 
sic. The authorities seem to be 
agreed that Greek tragedy and com- 
edy originated as songs sung at 
rural festivals. There seems to be 
general agreement also that the first 
medieval dramas were antiphonally 
chanted by monks during the office 
of matins in the candle - lighted 
choir on Easter morning... . 

There was doubtless in the origi- 
nal presentation of the mysteries 
with their ranting Pilates and Her- 
ods, their leering and howling dev- 
ils, their sometimes risqué situa- 
tions, much to make the judicious 
grieve, even though it made the un- 
skillful laugh. . . . The first real 
piece of dramatic criticism in Eng- 
lish is a Lollard tract “of miraclis- 
pleyinge” from the late fourteenth 
century. The author regards all 
such performances as detrimental 
to the pure cause of religion. He 
resents an audience which derives 
merely emotional and aesthetic 
pleasure from scenes belonging, as 
he thinks, to holy contemplation 
alone. Since, he argues, no normal 
man would enjoy witnessing a play 
on the death of his earthly father, 
why should a true Christian tolerate 
a drama representing the death of 
his Heavenly Father? The resent- 
ment expressed by the author was 
later deepened by the harsh voice of 
Protestant revolt. A pageantry once 
very generally deemed pious came 
to be regarded with suspicion and 
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hostility when not only the Catholic 
doctrine of the sacrament but also 
the ceremonials traditionally at- 
tending the feast of Corpus Christi 
became objects of violent hate. 
Thus the mystery plays and their 
pageant wagons, though they man- 
aged to survive into Elizabeth’s 
reign, disappeared from England. 
The last of the guild actors were 
o’erdoing Termagant and out-herod- 
ing Herod in the provinces when 
Shakespeare’s first plays were being 
put on in London. 

Leaders of the twentieth-century 
theatre and even leaders in our mod- 
ern poetry have returned to the 
study and imitation of these plays 
all but forgotten for three centuries. 
A generation ago the most active 
minds in the theatrical world wear- 
ied of the literal and unimaginative 
technique employed on the “picture 
stage.” Directors, such as Max 
Reinhardt, demanded a production 
more poetic, more imaginatively ex- 
citing, which the physical equip- 
ment of the modern stage made pos- 
sible. The late medieval stage tech- 
nique, with profuse symbolism, 
many settings, simultaneous ac- 
tions, and operatic effects, once 
more was revived. As five cen- 
turies earlier, city squares were 
again filled with spectators, and 
facades of cathedrals served as im- 
posing backgrounds for dramas of 
cosmic scope. Poets, too, in experi- 
mental mood, are now less inclined 
to raise the charge of doggerel 
against the “free verse” of the old 
plays. A notable return of interest 
in the simpler and more colloquial 
medieval style has been noted in 
many modern poets, such as W. H. 
Auden, Lewis MacNeice, C. Day 
Lewis, and John Crowe Ransom. 
The “sprung rhythms” of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins hark back to the 
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popular versification outmoded by 
the classical Renaissance and sel- 
dom recalled in the Victorian pe- 
a 

We shall grasp the true values of 
the older drama best if we do not 
think of it as “pre-Shakespearean,” 
and realize it as essentially medieval 
—in its lofty aspiration and its 
coarse fooling, in its rude earthi- 
ness and its celestial vision. It can 
stand on its own merits. It was and 
is genuinely and brilliantly theatri- 


cal. 

—From Representative Medieval and Tudor 
Plays. Translated and Modernized. With an 
Introduction by Roger SHERMAN Loomis and 
Henry W. WeELLs (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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AN AFRICAN SWITZERLAND 


“LoveELy!” said a big man with a 
deep bass voice, who stood at the 
rail. “Lovely as the Garden of 


Eden.” 

None of us had seen the Garden of 
Eden, but we were sure he was right. 
We had come seventeen hundred 
miles from Bombay, India, and were 
still a thousand miles off the east 
coast of Africa. Nothing intruded 
on the privacy of this exquisite little 
group of islands, the Seychelles, 
which we were tranquilly approach- 
ing in the serene peace of the morn- 
ing. 

Today guns roar, and millions of 
our fellow men are withered in fear. 
How good it is to be able to recall a 
spot on the earth like the Seychelles! 

Though they are less than a day’s 
journey from the equator, great heat 
never descends on these islands; nor 
are they familiar with cold. The 
first impression, from far off shore, 
is one of indescribable calm. Here 
are emerald gems in the setting of 
an opalescent sea. The largest 
island, Mahe, but seventeen miles 


long and four to seven broad, rises 
abruptly from the ocean. There is 
a peak three thousand feet high be- 
hind Port Victoria, the principal 
town; and beside that peak is an- 
other, the Three Brothers, twenty- 
three hundred feet high. Their ma- 
jestic upper reaches of blue-gray 
granite contrast happily with the 
dark green of the plantations on 
their lower slopes and the gently 
swaying luxuriance of the thick 
groves of coconut palms which 
stretch for miles along the shore. 
Jagged cliffs rise sheer from the sea 
and poke up their heads above the 
verdure. The woodland opens at 
places and reveals bounding moun- 
tain streams of liquid silver hurry- 
ing out from cool dark ravines. 

We anchored a mile and a half 
off shore and came in by launch. 
No great crowds appeared, for there 
are but thirty thousand inhabitants 
in the entire group of ninety isles 
and islets. All are African, except 
a thousand whites and a few Indians 
and Chinese. The rest consist of 
Creoles, whose skin is a dark café 
au lait; they are descendants of 
slaves brought by the French from 
Reunion and Mauritius to work in 
the vanilla plantations. When the 
French arrived in 1742, the islands 
were uninhabited by either men or 
animals. 

We were at home the moment we 
put foot ashore. Nobody stared, but 
everybody seemed to know we were 
among them. There were grace and 
kindliness in every smile, so char- 
acteristic of Creole peoples every- 
where. 

“The house of the Fathers?” said 
a man in answer to my question. 
“It’s on the edge of the town. I'll 
show you the way.” 

“Oh, no,” I protested, “you have 
your work.” 
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“Father,” and the man grinned 
broadly as if commiserating me for 
my stupidity, “work never inter- 
feres with anything I have a mind 
to do.” 

Within the snug-walled monas- 
tery a few minutes away, I found 
the Bishop and the Swiss Capuchin 
missioners. Two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of the Seychelles are Catholic. 
The atmosphere is dominantly 
Catholic; hence, I soon discovered 
that the best boys’ school is con- 
ducted by the Brothers, the best 
girls’ school by the Sisters. The 
British Government, which holds 
the islands as a colony, recognizes 
in the Church a principal influence 
in the lives of the people, to the 
point of subventioning these schools 
quite generously. 

“Welcome to our African Switzer- 
land,” greeted the Bishop, with a 
broad Swiss smile. Then through 
him and his priests, the island of 
Mahe divulged its secrets. We fol- 
lowed a mountain trail or two, jour- 
neyed along the shore, sought out 
favorite spots for their choice land- 
scapes and seascapes, visited homes, 
became acquainted with some of the 
people. 

“A likeable people, our Seychel- 
lois,” said the missioners, “but not 
a particularly strong people. They 
are sweet and attractive like a 
honeysuckle vine—which, however, 
if not supported, falls to the ground. 
Often we must be outwardly obdu- 
rate with them, or they will never 
rouse themselves to self-discipline. 
But they are infinitely generous and 
kind. If you and I are caught in a 
shower, we have but to run to the 
nearest home and we shall be re- 
ceived most cordially, given a glass 
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of coconut milk, entertained for 
hours if need be. There is a quiet 
dignity in the poorest, for here there 
are no serfs or underlings. Indeed, 
the most shiftless man in the islands 
feels every bit as self-possessed as 
the British Governor, and is certain- 
ly less harassed.” 

The Seychellois have a strong 
taste for the sea and are renowned 
as sailors. The harvest of the sea 
is plentiful in the Indian Ocean, 
which is but a step from every man’s 
door. Fishing and farming are the 
two careers open to the young men, 
and most of them prefer a life on 
the waves. 

I confess I did not see much 
work being done on land. Why 
think of work? Hard work prom- 
ises no great reward; no work 
brings bitter hardship. The ordi- 
nary Seychellois probably puts in 
five easy hours at work each day, 
yet manages to subsist comfortably. 
Fruit falls to the ground at his feet; 
water flows to his door.... 

I had many pleasant hours with 
the Capuchins, who were complete- 
ly absorbed in this tiny world. They 
found no discouragement in the lack 
of backbone in their flock. These 
Swiss monks, who are of one of the 
world’s sturdiest stocks, realize that 
there is but a relatively small gamut 
between the strongest and weakest 
of the brothers of men. As I have 
remarked before, it is the striking 
likenesses rather than the differ- 
ences between man and man over 
the earth, that impress so deeply the 
Church’s missioners. It is a thought 
to which inevitably I find myself re- 
turning. 


—From Across a World. By Joun J. Consi- 
DINE, M.M. (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co.). 
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VALUE OF HUMAN PERSONALITY 


OnE thing is absolutely certain, 
that no Christian worthy of the 
name can be satisfied until those en- 
gaged in industry and commerce, in 
whatever capacity, recognize in 
practice (and not merely in word) 
that no economic system is accept- 
able which treats human beings as 
if they were machines, and not per- 
sons. Of course ... Christians are 
by no means alone in insisting on 
the claims of human personality. It 
is being more and more realized 
that, even from the purely economic 
standpoint, it is a blunder to over- 
look the personnel side of produc- 
tion. Hence the development of 


welfare work and of trained people 
to undertake it. Hence too we see 
the beginnings of a movement to 
show workers how their particular 
output is integrated into the finished 


product.... Last century it was 
the elementary rights of the indus- 
trial workers which had to be fought 
for. This fight has been to a great 
extent won, though not entirely, 
particularly with regard to wages. 
Psychologically too there has been 
progress; the idea that the workers 
are no more-than mere hands would 
be openly defended by hardly any- 
one to-day. The statement that they 
are persons would not be looked on 
as irrelevant to industry. What is 
now needed is elucidation and ac- 
ceptance of all the implications of 
that statement; as of the comple- 
mentary truth that all other classes 
in industry and commerce are per- 
sons too. 

When we claim that human be- 


ings must always be treated as per- 
sons, we mean that they must be 
treated by all their fellow-beings as 
Christ treats them, with genuine de- 
sire to promote their best and truest 
interests. It does not mean weak 
connivance at their shirking their 
duties and responsibilities, whether 
they be employers or employed, or 
whatever other function they per- 
form; but it does mean a scrupulous 
respect for the rights given them 
by God.... 

We must recognize that imper- 
sonalism is a very logical conse- 
quence of large-scale industry as we 
know it to-day. Its very size tends 
to make relations between those en- 
gaged in it impersonal. So does 
the fact that capital is usually pro- 
vided by shareholders who are quite 
out of touch with their employees. 
So does the rapid tempo and strain 
on management which is character- 
istic of modern production. Fur- 
thermore, none but the smallest pro- 
ducers are in direct contact with the 
final consumers of the finished 
product; the intervention of a series 
of middlemen is a further factor 
making for the loss of personal rela- 
tions in our economic system. Even 
collective agreements between trade 
unions and employers’ associations, 
necessary and useful as they are, 
foster the same tendency to imper- 
sonalism, by merging the individual 
in an economic class. 

Another factor making for the 
same result is, paradoxically, the 
fact that in these days a great deal 
of intellectual effort is being devoted 
to the understanding and analysis 
of social and economic life. All seri- 
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ous thinking requires the use of ab- 
stract generalizations and classifica- 
tion, and this has its dangers when 
the subject thought about is human 
beings. We talk about “the work- 
ers,” “the employing class,” “the 
unemployed,” classifying persons 
according to a single characteristic; 
and we must be on our guard lest 
this make us forget the reality of 
the persons we include in these 
groups. ... 

Closely connected with this last 
factor is the tendency in certain 
quarters to maintain that social and 
economic life is ruled by great im- 
personal forces, in the grip of which 
human beings are but puppets. I 
need not point out how illogical it 
is to assume that such forces would 
be working for human welfare. It 
is sufficient to say that any such 
theory is in profound contradiction 
with Christianity. 

In sum, then, it appears to me 
that the all-important task of Chris- 
tians is to insist that industry and 
commerce must take into account in 
all their operations and their organ- 
ization the transcendent value of the 
human personality of each and all 
engaged in them: indeed, of all men 
whose lives are affected by the eco- 
nomic system, at home and abroad. 
Psychologically and morally, men, 
women and children must be treat- 
ed as such, and not as mere units in 
the economic machine. It is not for 
Christianity to give instructions 
about the technical side of industry 
and commerce, beyond the rule that 
technical administration, industrial 
and commercial strategy and tac- 
tics, are but means by which Christ’s 
purpose for mankind is to be for- 
warded; and that therefore this, and 
this alone, is the ultimate standard 
by which they are to be judged. . . . 

To say that Christianity has not 
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the function of prescribing the tech- 
nique of industry and commerce is, 
of course, by no means to say that 
Christians have no concern with 
that subject. In fact the more 
Christian in outlook our employers, 
managers, employees, directors, 
trade union leaders and others en- 
gaged in industry, the greater is the 
likelihood that the technical ar- 
rangements of our economic system 
will conform to Christian standards. 
And just in proportion as it does so 
conform, shall we have the sort of 
system that will make for social and 
individual welfare. It has been 
truly said that democracy is living 
on its Christian capital. If that 
were not to be steadily renewed, if 
it became exhausted, I find it impos- 
sible to see that any standard for 
decent social life would be left to 
us. The great enemy of social peace 
and welfare is selfishness, and... . 
I affirm that if selfishness is to be 
controlled it is necessary for us all 
to co-operate in preserving the 
Christian tradition. Here the schools 
and universities have a vital part to 
play. The children and young peo- 
ple of to-day are those who, in a few 
short years, will have the fate of our 
nation in their hands. What their 
moral characters will then be, 
whether they will be selfish or self- 
sacrificing, materialist or truly 
Christian, depend in great measure 
on the way in which they are being 


trained to-day. 
—Lewis Wart, 


in The Month (London), 
July-August, 1942. 
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THE HOME IN THE Post-WaAR 
WorLpD 


WHEN on Saturday, August 22, 
it was maintained editorially [in 
The Times of London] that an ex- 
tension of such war-time features 
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as communal feeding, créches and 
nursery schools would be necessary 
in the post-war world, in order to 
allow women to play a greater part 
in the national life, it may be taken 
that this represents the trend of 
opinion amongst a significant num- 
ber of our fellow-countrymen and 
is, therefore, a not inaccurate fore- 
cast of the social organisation of 
England after the war. In other 
words, what was meant as an ex- 
ceptional provision to meet the ex- 
traordinary needs of the most com- 
plicated of all wars is being meade 
an essential part of the normal sys- 
tem of peace-time society. 

So long as it remained exceptional 
no principle was involved, for the 
main and contrary theory was re- 
spected. Now, however, a new the- 
ory is gaining ground and looks like 
receiving official sanction, a theory 
which is at once opposed to Chris- 
tian teaching about the family and 
to the principles of natural law. 

Is it too much to say that this 
article visualises a social order in 
which the majority of women are 
occupied with the greater part of 
their energies and for the most of 
their time in tasks other than those 
of caring for small children and run- 
ning a household? Communal feed- 
ing cannot but mean eating away 
from home, both for the former 
cooks and those for whom they were 
accustomed to provide food. What 
has hitherto been exceptional be- 
comes the general rule. And créches 
and nursery schools are to be pro- 
vided for the very young children, 
in order to release for other activi- 
ties the masses of married women 
who could not afford a_ special 
“nannie.” (It would not perhaps 
be unjust to add to this evidence 
the testimony of less distinguished 
newspapers to the increased prole- 
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tarianisation, which makes it very 
difficult for the leisured few either 
to hold on to their wealth or to find 
anyone willing to undertake their 
domestic work.) 

All this is in flagrant contradic- 
tion to Christian teaching, which 
looks with favour on those ezcep- 
tional women who make the fullest 
use of God’s gifts beyond the limits 
of home and family, but which as- 
serts that the normal place of wom- 
an is precisely in the home and that 
her natural function is that of moth- 
erhood and all that is associated 
with it. It would perhaps be unjust 
to read into The Times leader the 
implication that marriage itself is 
exceptional, but it certainly gives a 
handle to those who hold that the 
birth and education of children are 
not by any means the primary end 
of matrimony. 

We who hold the contrary are 
therefore driven to assert it and to 
bring out the implications which are 
opposed to this leading article. 
Since the most general Christian 
teaching is involved, together with 
principles of the Natural Law, we 
must go beyond asserting our rights 
as Catholics and insist on our fellow 
countrymen maintaining the Chris- 
tian character and the rational or- 
der of the society for which we are 
fighting. 

Outside the abnormal conditions 
of war, therefore, the married wom- 
an needs the quietude of a home and 
the security of her husband’s earn- 
ings in order to give birth to chil- 
dren, with the minimum of hard- 
ship and the maximum security for 
her own life and health and that of 
the child. That function, from the 
nature of things, she cannot dele- 
gate. Afterwards she, more than 
the father, is called to direct the 
child in its first contacts with life 
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and, even if she is able to employ a 
nurse, she must supervise the child’s 
training in a way that would be 
quite impossible if it were placed in 
a créche or nursery school with 
scores of others. It is, moreover, in 
the most perfect accordance with 
the dignity of human personality 
and the diversity of human nature 
that the child should be allowed to 
acquire the special characteristics of 
its own family rather than be 
formed under the general influence 
of a professional type. It is a nat- 
ural consequence of this that the 
mother should supervise the home 
and either arrange for the cook- 
ing to be done there or do it her- 

Not that any woman should be 
compelled to perform menial tasks 
which have been rendered unneces- 
sary by the advance of technical 
science. She may certainly use the 
latest labour-saving devices in cook- 
ing and in keeping her home clean 
and she ought to be aware of the 
most effective hygienic aids both for 
herself and the children she will 
bear. 

Aided by these devices and after 
fulfilling her primary function, 
woman will then be all the better 


equipped to fulfil the secondary pur- 
pose of matrimony, which should 
certainly be “the essence of har- 
monious family life,” namely “un- 
derstanding and companionship 
within the home.” 

I have called attention to this 
leading article not so much for what 
it actually says as for the tendency 
it undoubtedly represents. We have 
been dangerously quiet hitherto, 
while those who care less about win- 
ning the war than about the system 
they intend to give English society 
after it, have been disseminating 
(far beyond the limited circle of 
Times readers and in more popular 
style than its editorials) these views, 
which are subversive both of Chris- 
tian principle and the natural order 
of society. We must maintain, 
therefore, in season and out of sea- 
son, that while we readily accept the 
sacrifices and the exceptional regu- 
lations of war-time, we are only pre- 
pared to continue into a peace-time 
world those new arrangements 
which are in accordance with Chris- 
tian teaching and correspond to the 
fundamental requirements of a hu- 
man nature. 


—FaTHer Epwarp Quinn, in The Catholic 
Times (London), September 4th. 
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CATHOLIC RuRAL LIFE CONFERENCE 


THE Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, 
Bishop of Kansas City, Mo., founded 
the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference years ago to try to 
stimulate the interest of Catholics 
and others in the importance of our 
farms to the welfare of our country. 
At the beginning of October a four- 
day convention was held in Peoria, 
Ill. At its closing session the dele- 
gates, who had come from all parts 
of the United States, passed reso- 
lutions calling upon President 
Roosevelt and Congress “to take 
steps to prevent the drafting of men 
essential for the food-for-freedom 
program.” They urged “that every 
precaution be taken to insure a con- 
tinuation of the present high level 
of production. This level cannot be 
maintained,” they said, “if the coun- 
tryside is stripped of its man- 
power.” The Conference strongly 
favored a program to control wages, 
prices and profits, and as this would 
affect farm prices, they urged farm- 
ers to use their surplus incomes to 
retire farm indebtedness, to keep in 
repair the rural home and the oper- 
ating facilities of the farm and to 
buy government bonds. 

Another resolution called atten- 
tion to the problem of migratory 
labor and commended the program 
of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion in caring for the workers. Seri- 
ous study of the co-operative move- 
ment and close co-operation with 
the Soil Conservation Service were 
recommended. 

The Rural Life Conference has al- 
ways insisted that the future hope 


of the Catholic Church in the United 
States lies in the rural districts of 
our country, that the Catholic popu- 
lation was not maintaining itself in 
the big cities, and it has always 
urged more priests and greater fa- 
cilities for the practice of religion 
in the farming districts. At the 
close of the Peoria Convention Bish- 
op O’Hara pointed out that there 
was a serious lack of religious in- 
stitutions and a grave shortage of 
priests in many hundreds of dis- 
tricts in the United States. 

The Conference re-elected the 
Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, N. D., president, 
and named the Rev. Patrick Quin- 
lan and Miss Dorothy Day, both of 
St. Louis, Mo., vice-presidents, with 
Mr. Frank Bruce of Milwaukee, 
Wis., secretary. 
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MyYRON TAYLOR VISITS THE POPE 


In September President Roose- 
velt’s personal envoy to the Holy See, 
Mr. Myron C. Taylor, made a visit 
to Rome and had two long private 
audiences with Pope Pius XII. He 
also held conferences with the Papal 
Secretary of State, His Eminence 
Luigi Cardinal Maglione, and with 
several other important officials of 
the Vatican. A meeting was also 
arranged in Vatican City with the 
representatives of South American 
republics accredited to the Holy See. 
Mr. Taylor then flew to Madrid to 
confer with Dr. Carlton J. Hayes, 
United States Ambassador to Spain, 
and in Lisbon he met Antonio 
Salazar, Premier of Portugal. A 
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few days later he was in England 
where he had dinner with Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill and also 
met with Anthony Eden, the For- 
eign Secretary. Mr. Taylor then re- 
turned to the United States to re- 
port to President Roosevelt. 
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DEATH OF Dom BEDE CAmMmM, O.S.B. 


OnE of the greatest English Bene- 
dictine scholars, Dom Bede Camm, 
0.S.B., died in London early in Sep- 
tember at the age of seventy-eight. 
He was born in Sunbury-on-Thames 
in 1864 and after studying at Oxford 
was ordained a minister of the 
Anglican Church in 1887. Two years 
later he was received into the Catho- 
lic Church at the Benedictine Abbey 
of Maredsous and shortly afterward 
took the Benedictine habit. He was 
sent to Rome to study for the priest- 
hood and was ordained at St. John 
Lateran in 1895. It was Dom Bede 
who was summoned to Caldey to 
prepare the Anglican monks of that 
Abbey and the Anglican Sisters of 
St. Bride’s for their reception into 
the Church in 1913. He had the sig- 
nal honor of offering the first Holy 
Mass on the Island of Caldey since 
the so-called Reformation. The fol- 
lowing year he was appointed novice 
master of the Caldey community. 
During the first World War Dom 
Bede served as a chaplain with the 
British forces in Egypt and on his 
return to England he took charge of 
Benet House at the University of 
Cambridge. 

Dom Bede Camm was a distin- 
guished historian; he was especially 
interested in the Catholic history of 
England. As early as 1897 he wrote 
A Benedictine Martyr in England. 
Some of his other words are, Lives 
of the Blessed English Martyrs, in 
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two volumes, Birthday Book of the 
English Martyrs, William Cardinal 
Allen, Good Fruit of Tyburn Tree, 
Tyburn Faith, Forgotten Shrines 
and Rood-screens and Rood-lofts, 
written in collaboration with Mr. F. 
Bligh Bond. Dom Bede contributed 
to many periodicals including THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD. 
May his soul rest in peace! 
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RALPH ADAMS CRAM DIES 


THE internationally known archi- 
tect and authority on Gothic archi- 
tecture, Ralph Adams Cram, died at 
the age of seventy-eight in Boston, 
September 22d. Though an ardent 
admirer of medieval architecture 
and life, Mr. Cram never became a 
Catholic, He was for many years a 
High Church Episcopalian. Mr. 
Cram re-designed the Episcopal 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
New York and changed it from 
Romanesque to Gothic. He was the 
architect of buildings at West Point 
Military Academy and Princeton 
University, and of numerous 
churches throughout the country. 

Mr. Cram was also a writer and 
lecturer, not only on architecture 
but on social, philosophical and re- 
ligious subjects. It was he who con- 
tributed the article on Gothic Archi- 
tecture to The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia. 

May his soul rest in peace! 
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LUTHERAN OPPOSITION TO NAZISM 


DENMARK, which was occupied by 
the Nazis in the spring of 1940, is 
still showing a spirit of great inde- 
pendence, and clergymen of the 
Lutheran Church in that afflicted 
country have played a prominent 
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role first in a movement of passive 
non-collaboration and recently in 
almost open opposition to their op- 
pressors. 

As soon as the confusion follow- 
ing the occupation was settled the 
Church leaders in Denmark began 
their opposition. A Nazi paper in 
Denmark complained, according to 
a translation in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, that “Church circles 
are the worst, for they dismiss 
Nazism from a Christian and ethi- 
cal viewpoint. This undermining 
work,” the Nazi paper added, “is be- 
ing done from many pulpits.” One 
of the big issues is anti-Semitism, 
and the clergy of Denmark have 
been bravely outspoken in their de- 
nunciation of the persecution of the 
Jews. One of the Lutheran pastors 
was quoted recently as saying in a 
journal for Danish clergymen: 
“Christians will be the first to fight 
this dirty anti-Semitism. All up- 
right people, Christians or non- 
Christians, ought to take part in 
this fight. Those who remain 
silent,” he continued, “or disap- 
prove by shrugging their shoulders 
become accomplices.” 
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MOTHER ROSE HUBER 


THE Reverend Mother Mary Rose 
Huber, O.S.D., died on September 
30th at St. Rose’s Free Home for the 
Relief of Incurable Cancer, one of 
the two homes in the Archdiocese 
of New York founded by her and 
the late Mother Alphonsa Haw- 
thorne Lathrop. The other home, 
the Motherhouse, is at Hawthorne, 
N. Y. 

Mother Rose was seventy years of 
age. She was born in Louisville, 
Ky., the daughter of the late Dr. 


Matthew Huber. She was an artist, 
a portrait painter, and nearly half a 
century ago came to New York, just 
about the time that Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop came here from New Eng- 
land. They became friends and in 
1896 founded the Servants of Relief 
to care for the victims of incurable 
cancer. Three years later this be- 
came a religious community under 
the Rule of St. Dominic. The Sis- 
ters began their work in two rooms 
of a tenement house. Later they 
moved to another tenement in Water 
Street and then to a private house 
in Cherry Street. For several years 
the Paulist Fathers from 59th Street 
said Mass regularly at this home 
and ministered to the spiritual 
needs of the patients. 

In 1913 the Servants of Relief 
moved to 71 Jackson Street, the 
home where Mother Rose’s death 
took place. In 1901 they opened 
the home at Rosary Hill, Haw- 
thorne, N. Y., and Mother Alphonsa 
was elected Mother General. At her 
death in 1926, Mother Rose suc- 
ceeded her in this office. Since then 
four new free homes have been 
opened: the Sacred Heart, in Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; the Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop, in Fall River, Mass.; Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help, in Atlanta, 
Ga., and the latest home, Our Lady 
of Good Counsel, which was opened 
in St. Paul, Minn., last year. 

On October 3d, a Solemn Requiem 
Mass was celebrated in the Chapel 
of the Motherhouse at Hawthorne, 
for the repose of the soul of Mother 
Mary Rose Huber. She had been a 
nun for forty-four years and her 
entire religious life had been dedi- 
cated to the service of Christ in His 
sick poor. 

May her soul rest in peace! 

JosePH I. MALLOY. 
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Our Contributors 


THERE is much wisdom in HELENE 
MaGaRET’S “Kingdom of Art De- 
clines,” an article with which we are 
happy to introduce her to our read- 
ers. Miss Magaret, at present pro- 
fessor of English at the College of 
St. Teresa, Winona, Minn., holds her 
B.A. from Barnard College and her 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees from 
the State University of Iowa. She 
is known as a poet in the pages of 
Harper’s, The Atlantic Monthly, The 
Saturday Review of Literature, etc., 
and has published two long narra- 
tive poems, and a collection of her 
lyrics, Change of Season. Dr. 
Magaret became a Catholic in 1940, 
the year in which she published her 
biography of Father DeSmet, so we 
suspect that holy man of complicity 
in her conversion. 


THOUGH he was born and edu- 
cated in Florence, Rev. ALBERT R. 
BANDINI has been an American citi- 
zen since 1916. He therefore looks at 
contemporary problems such as that 
of “The Future American Army” 
in the light of a rich historical back- 
ground as well as constant study of 
the American scene. Father Ban- 
dini is still stationed at Crockett, 
Calif., pastor of St. Rose’s Church 
there. He is the author of several 
original works, translator into Eng- 
lish terza rima of The Divine Com- 
edy, and a valued contributor of 
ours these many years. 


WE are happy to welcome ALFRED 
Noyes (“The Holy Father and 
Peace”), distinguished English con- 
vert and man of letters, to our pages, 
accounting his extended stay in our 


country as one of the few pleasant 
consequences of a ghastly conflict. 
Mr. Noyes is no stranger in our land, 
having given the Lowell Lectures at 
Harvard in 1913. He has been lec- 
turing to appreciative audiences 
here for the past months. 


ANOTHER versatile pen, that of 
THEODORE MAYNARD, gives us “Fa- 
ther Tom’s Miracle.” Dr. Maynard 
turns with ease from poetry to fic- 
tion or biography. He is at present 
planning a lecture tour through the 
Middle West. A review of his most 
recent work, The Reed and the 
Rock, may be found in our New 
Books department this month. 


ANOTHER newcomer this month 
is Exisan L. Jacoss, who writes 
with authority on “School-Teacher 
English,” being associate professor 
of English in Central Missouri State 
Teachers College. He has also 
taught in New Mexico State Teach- 
ers College and the University of 
Southern California. Mr. Jacobs is 
a contributor to Esquire, New Mexzi- 
co Quarterly, Southern Review, etc. 


JaMES W. LANE, whom we have 
known hitherto as a writer in the 
sphere of art, turns to the social 
field with his “The Negro and 
American Democracy.” Mr. Lane, 
who holds his B.A. from Yale and 
his Master’s degree from Harvard, 
has been editor of the Authors’ 
League Bulletin since 1927 and New 
York correspondent of Apollo (Lon- 
don), since 1936. He is a contribu- 
tor to many periodicals and the au- 
thor of Masters in Modern Art, etc. 
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THOUGH he is a recent convert to 
the Faith, H. C. McGinnis is already 
well known in the Catholic press. 
For the past three years he has writ- 
ten the editorial pages for The Grail 
and he is a regular contributor to 
America, The Lamp, The Preserva- 
tion of the Faith, etc. First-hand 
experience in large scale post-war 
disruptions of civilization through 
his work on the American Relief 
Association after the last war quali- 
fies him to write as he does on 
“World Reconstruction.” Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis lives in Midway, Pa., and is 
the father of five promising young- 
sters,—and none the less has in 
preparation a book on the Christian 
aspects of democracy. 


In February we introduced—erro- 
neously as Father — Mr. THOMAS 
O’SHAUGHNESSY, S.J., with his inter- 


esting “Islamic Faith in an Age of 
Realism,” written out of his experi- 
ence in Mohammedan centers and 


his special studies. He now gives 
us his very timely “The Moslem Mi- 
nority in India.” Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy is a student of Theology at 
Woodstock, Md. 


GLENNYTH M. Woops will be re- 
membered for her trilogy based on 
the Gospel narrative. Brought up in 
an atmosphere of complete religious 
freedom, Miss Woods became a 
Catholic several years ago. Her 
present “The Last Mass” would 
seem to show that she has solved 
very satisfactorily the perplexing 
question as to fhe meaning of the 
term “Catholic” fiction. She is still 
living in Washington, D. C. 


THE material for BRoTHER GERALD 
J. SCHNEPP’s “Three Mixed Marriage 
Questions Answered” is taken from 
his recently published dissertation 
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Leakage from a Catholic Parish, 
submitted to the faculty of the 
School of Social Work of the Catho- 
lic University of America as one of 
the requirements for his Ph.D. de- 
gree. The author, a member of the 
Society of Mary (Marianists), is at 
present Chairman of the department 
of Sociology at St. Mary’s Univer- 
sity, San Antonio, Tex. This is his 
first appearance in our pages, but he 
has written for America, Catholic 
Digest, etc. Only the willfully blind 
will deny the actuality of the leak- 
age with which he is so deeply con- 
cerned. 


MATTHEW J. ASHE, S.J., makes 
his initial appearance in print with 
the present “Stevenson’s Catholic 
Leanings.” Mr. Ashe is a theologi- 
cal student at Weston College, 
Weston, Mass. After graduation 
from Holy Cross College he entered 
the Society of Jesus and later re- 
turned to Holy Cross to teach fresh- 
man English. He has made an in- 
tensive study of Stevensoniana. 


THE author of the arresting I Was 
in Hell with Niemoeller, LEo STEIN, 
writes for us as one who knows of 
“The Clergy Imprisoned in Ger- 
many.” Mr. Stein is a graduate of 
the Law School of the University of 
Berlin, taught, practiced and wrote 
on law in Germany, and since com- 
ing to this country has contributed 
to the Christian Herald, Jewish Na- 
tional Monthly, Liberty, etc. 


Poets: We have many poets this 
month, none of them strangers and 
many of them inspired seasonably, 
by thoughts of death. Rev. GERALD 
W. E. Dunne, Pu.D., plans to in- 
clude “The Skull” in a forthcoming 
collection of his verse; THomas V. 
CALKINS (“Behest”) is going over- 
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seas shortly in the service of the Red 
Cross; RoBErT B. Ripper (“A Prayer 
for the Dead”), one of our younger 
poets, has recently become a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board of the 
Catholic Poetry Society of America. 
The versatile KATHERINE BrEGY 
gives us “Dream”; REGINA KELLY 
(“I Know the Step”) is now a senior 
in College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa., 
and busy with many other things as 
well; her namesake, with an extra 
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“e’”, MARY LAVELLE KELLEy, writes 
as we should expect a Vermonter to 
do of “Grandmother’s Thanksgiv- 
ing.” After too long a silence we 
hear from Mary SInTon LEITCH 
with “Fear Not, Brave Dead” which 
won first prize in a national contest 
sponsored by the Poetry Society of 
Virginia; and finally, ANNA Mc- 
CiurE SHOLL, with the poet’s in- 
sight, sees further than the tortures 
of “Lidice.” 








New Books 


Argentina, the Life Story of a Nation. By John W. White.—A Time for 
Greatness. By Herbert Agar.—The Death of the Moth and Other Essays. By 
Virginia Woolf.—Writers in Crisis. By Maxwell Geismar.—Across a World. 
By John J. Considine—Ten Decades of Alms. By Rev. Theodore Roemer, 
O.F.M.Cap.—The Great O’Neill. By Sean O’Faolain.—The Judgment of the 
Nations. By Christopher Dawson.—The Seed Beneath the Snow. By Ignazio 
Silone.—All in Our Day. By Manuel Komroff.—Signed With Their Honour. By 
James Aldridge.—The Cup and the Sword. By Alice Tisdale Hobart——Ambas- 
sadors in White. By Charles Morrow V/ilson.—Year of the Wild Boar. By Helen 
Mears.—Fair Is Our Land. Edited by Samuel Chamberlain.—Shorter Notices. 


Argentina, the Life Story of a Nation. 
By John W. White. New York: 
The Viking Press. $3.75. 

Mr. White has written a book 
which resembles many other recent 
volumes in one respect, for quite 
frankly it presents the author’s con- 
viction that a change in the form of 
government which would bring Ar- 
gentina more in line with that of the 
United States would entail greater 
happiness and prosperity. In an- 
other respect, Mr. White’s book is 
rather exceptional, for he bears wit- 
ness, from close acquaintance and 
long experience, to the strong in- 
fluence of Catholicism on the Argen- 
tinian soul, to the necessity of tak- 
ing this fact into account when In- 
ter-American cultural and political 
relationship is in question, and to 
the reprehensible and unintelligent 
policy of the missionary movements 
in South America, which have been 
financed and directed by Protestant 
organizations in the United States. 

As noted by a recent traveler, 
Franz Van Cauwelaert, President of 
the Belgian Chamber of Representa- 
tives, writing in the London Tablet, 
“the soul of Latin America has re- 
mained Catholic. It has remained 


so among the educated classes, 
where political anti-clericalism is 
sometimés allied to a genuine, al- 
though little active, loyalty to the 
Catholic communion. It is not least 
so among the masses of the people, 
where ignorance has developed 


some most remarkable supersti- 
tions, but where Catholic religious 
sentiment still expresses itself with 
a moving fervor.” 

With this in mind one is not sur- 
prised to find Mr. White laying 
stress upon Protestant propaganda 
when he discusses the question 
“Why Americans are Disliked,” in 
Chapter XXV.: “But of all the per- 
nicious American influences which 
are working permanently against a 
better understanding between the 
people of the United States and 
those of Argentina, the worst un- 
doubtedly is the American mission- 
ary. A directory published by one 
of the missionary organizations in 
Buenos Aires shows that there are 
nearly 400 foreign missionaries and 
their wives in Argentina, not count- 
ing the Salvation Army. Most of 
these missionaries are Americans 
and are supported by the boards of 
foreign missions of religious sects 
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in the United States. But they do 
not go into the hot Chaco to carry 
the Gospel to the Indians, or into 
the cold wastes of Tierra del Fuego 
to preach to the rapidly disappear- 
ing Fuegians, or into the lonely, 
windswept regions of Patagonia. 
They settle down in the large cities 
of Argentina or their attractive sub- 
urbs and devote themselves exclu- 
sively to trying to persuade Chris- 
tian communicants to renounce the 
sect they already are in and join the 
one represented by the missionary.” 

However well substantiated, the 
views expressed in the paragraph 
just quoted will win the author no 
good will among the organizations 
to which he refers. Neither, unless 
there is a marked departure from 
previous usage, will our government 
pay attention to the practical sug- 
gestions put forward by Mr. White 


and by numerous others, intimately 
familiar with conditions in South 


America. Hardly a week passes 
that one fails to come upon new 
instances of unintelligent and pro- 
vocative speeches or activities on the 
part of our officials. 

All in all, this extensive, serious, 
well documented discussion of the 
political and industrial history of 
Argentina, with its reprint of the 
constitution and other valuable ap- 
pendices on treaties, exports, and 
the like, is the best single book on 
Argentina, now available in English 
—despite the fact that the author 
takes sides in some open issues and 
therefore inevitably will provoke 
contradiction. Serious and techni- 
cal, rather than journalistic, it will 
make more appeal to the student 
than to the general reader; and the 
information it conveys should be 
carefully considered. No less a per- 
son than Hubert Herring has re- 
cently asserted that Argentina is 
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“potentially the best friend we have 
in all Latin America.” Yet note 
that the chapter on “Why Argen- 
tina is Pro-Fascist” concludes with 
these words: “The Germans have 
had the advantage in Argentina be- 
cause they knew very clearly what 
they wanted and went after it ruth- 
lessly and in accordance with a defi- 
nite plan. We have had only a 
vague idea as to what we want and 
no idea of how to get it.” J. Mcs. 


A Time For Greatness. By Herbert 
Agar. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $2.50. 

Herbert Agar was known before 
Pearl Harbor as one of the country’s 
most outspoken “interventionists.” 
The country is at war now, and by 
this time Mr. Agar is in the Navy 
on active duty. But he is not con- 
tent to let it go at that. Winning 
the war will not be enough. If we 
do not have the right program for 
the post-war world and if we do not 
put that program into effect, we 
shall have conquered in vain, for 
we shall die of our own diseases. 
The conclusion is expressed in the 
title of the last chapter of the book: 
“Let Us Fight for an Idea.” 

It is clear then, that Mr. Agar has 
no part with those who place all the 
blame for the present sad state of 
the world upon Hitler and Hirohito. 
At most the Axis has served to ad- 
vance a crisis which was coming in 
any case, a crisis arising from in- 
ternal weaknesses within the de- 
mocracies. For Agar is acutely sen- 
sitive to the defects of our way of 
life. And this despite his deep faith 
in the soundness of democratic po- 
litical and social institutions and in 
the nobility of the tradition which 
brought them into being and kept 
them alive. The whole book glows 
with his whole-hearted devotion to 
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democratic ideals. But he also has 
a keen eye and a sharp pen for the 
faults of the men who have failed to 
live up to their heritage. If there 
had been no “negative barbarians” 
within the democracies the “positive 
barbarians” from outside would not 
be threatening our existence today. 
If Providence had not provided the 
country with abundant riches and 
if the Founding Fathers had not en- 
dowed us with a superb political or- 
ganism we should long ago have per- 
ished front the effects of our moral 
anemia. As it is, we have reached a 
crisis. We must renew our whole 
national life by a return to right 
thinking and vigorous willing. Mr. 
Agar believes that his countrymen 
have the moral fiber to meet the 
situation. 

A Time For Greatness is partly a 
treatise on applied ethics, partly a 
summons to the higher life. It is 


not a closely reasoned book nor is it 


a systematic treatise. (This may 
explain why there is no discussion 
at all about a most important group 
in the democratic community, the 
family.) The author aims to per- 
suade more than to demonstrate. 
He takes his principles to be self- 
evident. In applying them to so 
many complex questions Mr. Agar 
undertook quite a job, and in some 
cases his judgment does not appear 
too sound. For instance, it is not 
at all evident that those who argue 
against war in any situation are 
negative, or without principle. 
What is of greater moment in a 
book which appeals so strongly for 
a return to first principles is its 
weakness in treating of the very 
_ First Principle, God. God is men- 
tioned most often in connection with 
the great principle of human equal- 
ity, and in the scheme of things as 
Agar sees it, God is the common 
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denominator wherein all men are 
equal. In other days scientists were 
led to postulate the existence of a 
Great Mathematician and a Great 
Architect or even a Great Common 
Denominator. It is hard to imagine 
oneself praying to such a Being. As 
a matter of fact Agar never men- 
tions prayer as having anything to 
do with our moral revival. Where 
there is so much enthusiasm for 
moral principles, it is disappointing 
to find such a poor conception of the 
Living God Who made these prin- 
ciples for us. One thing is neces- 
sary before all else in order that Mr. 
Agar’s fine hopes for our country be 
realized, and that is that Americans 
humbly go on their knees before 
God. J. F.C. 


The Death of the Moth and Other 
Essays. By Virginia Woolf. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$3.00. 

One of the characters in a novel 
by Virginia Woolf expresses the 
wish to write a novel with Silence 
as the sole theme. Gustave Flau- 
bert once said that he would like to 
write a novel without content or 
theme — not even Silence — a novel 
of pure form. With both the Eng- 
lishwoman and the Frenchman 
technical virtuosity gradually be- 
came the goal of their achievement, 
crowding out a vision of life—the 
sole excuse for writing either fic- 
tion or criticism. In his Madame 
Bovary, Flaubert projected a vision. 
Virginia Woolf, in all her fiction, 
generated only a haze, iridescent 
and luminous, but obscuring char- 
acters and events. Her attempts to 
fuse two disparate mediums, music 
and literature, ended in failure, not 
to be saved by a lovely lyrical prose. 
Her fiction is virtuosity functioning 
in a vacuum. 
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Turning from her fiction to her 
essays, above all to her critical work, 
one discovers with renewed delight 
her high creative ability, her gift of 
“entering into the skins” of the au- 
thors or it may be into some obscure 
and forgotten character of the lit- 
erary world. Lord Acton’s phrase, 
just quoted above, which he applied 
to George Eliot, fits Virginia Woolf’s 
power of divination, of recreating 
bygone scenes and people, with a 
shimmer of fancy, a vivifying touch, 
so rarely linked with scrupulous ad- 
herence to fact, to wide knowledge, 
to sound scholarship. The creative 
critic is as rare as the genuine cre- 
ative novelist, and this volume of 
essays, fanciful and critical, selected 
and edited by Leonard Woolf from 
a mass of manuscript found in her 
desk, affords another proof of Vir- 
ginia Woolf’s claim to a high niche 
among English writers and critics. 

The title of this collection, The 
Death of the Moth, might better have 
been, as some have suggested, Com- 
mon Reader: Third Series, marking 
the close of the decade since her first 
Common Reader appeared. Most of 
these essays are now published for 
the first time, others are reprinted 
from various literary reviews and 
periodicals. Their range embraces 
education, feminine professions, 
fanciful sketches, the bulk being de- 
voted to literary themes—Mme. de 
Sévigné, Shelley, the Coleridges— 
Samuel and Sara—to Gibbon, Henry 
James, George Moore, and to E. M. 
Forster, where Mrs. Woolf is at 
her best. Her sympathetic portrait 
in miniature of the poverty-stricken 
nonogenarian, Mrs. Grey, is marred 


by an unsound philosophy. By im- 


plication she suggests that “we” 
should apply euthanasia to this suf- 
fering pauper, since “we—human- 
ity— insist” that the old woman 
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should go on living in pain. There 
is here a lamentable confusion of re- 
sponsibilities (p. 19). The little 
sketch, Street Haunting, might be 
bound in gold. M. M. 


Writers in Crisis. The American 
Novel Between Two Wars. By 
Maxwell Geismar. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 
Much of the ground covered in 

this survey of the contemporary 
novel has been explored recently— 
and in the present reviewer’s opin- 
ion more trenchantly and enlighten- 
ingly — by that dependable critic, 
Van Wyck Brooks. But no one can 
deny that the “changing beliefs” of 
American novelists between two 
wars constitute ground important 
enough to stand further investiga- 
tion. Nor can the investigation fail 
to be in the main depressing, since 
those beliefs tended so largely to- 
ward frustration and defeatism, 
marking a period when our writers 
not only shared but increased the 
confusion of their age. 

Maxwell Geismar’s first chapter 
treats of the typical success story 
writer of the 1920’s, Ring Lardner 
—who himself first sought, then 
satirized and finally lost success. 
The mediocrity and egotism, the 
materialism and unreality of the 
“Jazz Age of American Finance” 
are all here, those very qualities 
which were to drive the coming gen- 
eration of our writers away in dis- 
gust from the American scene. And 
as the author points out, Lardner 
“reports almost everything. He in- 
fers almost nothing,” while the 
hard-boiled and illiterate lingo 
which he passed on to his followers 
“deflowered the virgin word.” 

The next section considers the 
complete reaction from Lardner in 
Ernest Hemingway, whose youthful 
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pilgrimage from the Michigan 
woods to Europe, from the barbar- 
isms of modern war and modern life 
into himself, and finally from him- 
self back to a sense of human broth- 
erhood—partially by way of a Com- 
munism which he never finds quite 
satisfying — is tellingly sketched. 
Only, of course, one should not use 
that word finally of a still growing 
and changing author. Hemingway, 
too, is as yet greater in his reporting 
of life than in his inferences about 
life. 

John Dos Passos is the third key- 
figure of this group—another disen- 
chanted young expatriate who, after 
flirting with the Romance countries 
and with Karl Marx, returns to dis- 
cover that “America also has had its 
revolutions, its struggles to main- 
tain human dignity” and an ideal- 
ism which the radical thinkers had 
sought everywhere else. Mr. Dos 
Passos’ concern with the “failure of 
nerve” in modern life is significant 
—as Agnes Repplier and many oth- 
er critics have pointed out; but does 
he really possess the “maturity of 
thought” Mr. Geismar seeks in him? 

Maturity of thought is, of course, 
the last thing anybody would expect 
to find in William Faulkner, to 
whom another chapter is devoted. 
Here, surely, is a pathological poet 
manqué, who not only never recov- 
ered from the “artistic despair” of 
the 20’s but added his own often 
nauseating phobia of the “Female 
and the Negro.” 

On the other hand, one feels the 
tragedy of Thomas Wolfe, that pro- 
vincial of enormous energy who was 
to achieve only in gigantic “frag- 
ments,” and die just as the door of a 
larger vision seemed opening. This 
study of Wolfe is so perceptively 
felt that it makes the appreciation 
of Dos Passos seem excessive and 
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that of Steinbeck too abstemious— 
but then this latter has the disad- 
vantage of having been written be- 
fore The Moon is Down. For grant- 
ing Steinbeck’s “dallying with the 
primitive and the occult,” his ten- 
dency to sadism and weakness for 
Communism, it is impossible not to 
be impressed by his real love of hu- 
manity and by the obvious growth 
in his work. 

Mr. Geismar’s concluding chap- 
ter—written in a nervous, impres- 
sionistic Dos Passos style at vari- 
ance with the slight pedantry of ear- 
lier passages—ends upon a note of 
hope. He feels that the American 
novelist has served his apprentice- 
ship and.will learn from our days of 
depression and war what he could 
not learn from the days of material 
opulence. It is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished, but it is not 
certain unless spiritual understand- 
ing is achieved. Our writers will 
scarcely “grow up” until they can 
add to a sense of democracy a sense 
also of the divine. K. B. 


Across a World. By John J. Consi- 
dine. With the collaboration of 
Thomas Kernan. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 

Ten Decades of Alms. By Rev. 
Theodore Roemer, O.F.M.Cap. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.75. 
Father Considine, the Assistant 

General of Maryknoll since 1934, 

was stationed for ten years in 

Rome as director of the informa- 

tion service of Propaganda Fidei. 

While holding that post he visited 

many countries of Asia and Africa, 

studying at first hand the Catholic 
missions, This volume is a record 
of his travels, and a most interesting 
account of the missions visited— 
their personnel, their history, their 
schools and universities, hospitals, 
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asylums for the lepers, the aged, and 
the insane. Palestine, Iran, India, 
Burma, Japan, Korea, Manchukuo, 
the Philippines, the Netherland 
Indies, Central, West and North 
Africa — are visited in turn. He 
sketches the Armenians and Chal- 
deans of Iran, spends a day in the 
pariah village of Khuspur, makes a 
pilgrimage to St. Francis Xavier’s 
tomb in Goa, describes the leper col- 
ony at Rangoon, travels by airplane 
over the Yangtze gorges in China, 
pictures Catholic life in Annam, vis- 
its the contemplative monasteries of 
Japan, tells of the missions of 
Korea, the Philippines, and Africa. 
We know of no book in English 
which gives so complete a picture of 
the Church’s missionary activities. 
The many maps, photos and statis- 
tics add greatly to the value of this 
mission manual. 


Every Catholic in the United 
States knew in a vague way that 
the Church was greatly indebted to 
Europe for the support of its 
churches, schools and institutions 
during the past century. Dr. 
Roemer’s scholarly volume, due to 
his research work at the Catholic 
University of America, tells us in de- 
tail the exact amount of the monies 
sent us by France, Austria and 
Bavaria during the years, 1822-1922. 
The three European mission - aid 
societies that contributed to the 
support of the Church in America 
were the Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith of France (1822), the 
Leopoldine - Stiftung of Austria 
(1829), and the Ludwig - Mission- 
verein of Bavaria (1838). Decade 
by decade for the century (1822- 
1922) Father Roemer tells us in 
separate chapters the amount of our 
bishops’ indebtedness to Europe— 
a grand total of $7,970,840. We 
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-must add to this the direct contribu- 


tions to our religious communities 
—$980,118. Especially valuable also 
to historians are the letters that 
were sent from the United States to 
Europe, for they record the prob- 
lems that confronted our pioneer 
bishops, and show how important 
it was to provide churches, schools, 
priests arid sisters for our pioneer 
Catholic settlers. Now that Europe 
is devastated by war, and the mis- 
sions of the world are hampered by 
Europe’s great poverty, the United 
States in gratitude is called upon to 
return a hundredfold the alms of 
our European brethren. iB. L. C. 


The Great O’Neill. By Sean 
O’Faolain. New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce. $3.75. 

For centuries the pilgrim to Rome 
—most of all the Irish pilgrim—has 
paused with reverent awe at the 
tombs of the Irish earls in the nave 
of San Pietro in Montorio, the 
church which Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella erected on the site of an earlier 
building supposedly marking the 
spot of St. Peter’s crucifixion. His- 
tory has been unusually kind to 
one of the men buried there, by be- 
stowing upon him a title which ap- 
pears to mark him as admittedly 
the greatest of a great clan; for it 
seems more than he actually de- 
served to have been transformed in- 
to a personification of patriotism 
and Catholicism. Although for a 
long time he ingratiated himself 
with the English by helping them 
to destroy other Irish chieftains, 
storytellers three hundred years 
later are still narrating his exploits 
in the later Irish war against the sol- 
diers of Elizabeth. And although 
there is no good reason to believe 
that he was deeply devout, he is 
honored by chroniclers for having 
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made religious freedom an essential 
issue of that ill-starred campaign 
against the English, when he begged 
help from his fellow-countrymen, 
from Philip of Spain, and from the 
Holy See as the outstanding cham- 
pion of Catholicism in the British 
Isles. 

Sean O’Faolain has put together a 
deftly constructed and sufficiently 
scholarly biography of this extraor- 
dinary man, basing it upon well 
chosen sources, avoiding pedantry, 
apportioning praise and blame on 
the whole impartially. Once at 
least he appears to deal less than 
fairly with the Holy See; and some- 
times, succumbing to the typical 
temptation of the man of letters, he 
leaves the reader at a loss as to his 
meaning—for example, when in an 
aside he contrasts the “profoundly 
felt emotion” of Catholicism with 
the “sincerely felt moral idealism” 
of Protestantism. 

O’Neill’s story may be regarded, 
in a sense, as the summary of a pe- 
riod which was in itself a summary 
of centuries of Irish history with 
tragedy, idealism, faith, brutality, 
treachery, recurring incredibly. The 
author fills in for us a generous and 
spacious background, levying upon 
England and France and Spain and 
Rome for material, and making the 
story both intelligible and vivid. It 
is good for the cause of literature 
and of history when men as gifted 
as O’Faolain turn to characters as 
richly enlightening as the subject 
he has chosen. These pages are 
easy to read; they are the fruit of 
intelligent, honest study; they help 
to unravel for the average reader 
the tangled tale of Irish history in 
the late sixteenth and the early sev- 
enteenth century. And, that no one 
may retain an inadequate or false 
impression of the events here de- 
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scribed, the author has wisely pro- 
vided a list of books which will en- 
able the reader easily to enlarge his 
knowledge, if he so desires. Those 
who are limited to the choice of one 
or two might do well to select from 
the volumes mentioned, the History 
of Ireland, by Edmund Curtis, and 
Church and State in Tudor Ireland, 
by Robert Dudley Edwards. J. Mcs. 


The Judgment of the Nations. By 
Christopher Dawson. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 

Few contemporary writers are as 
competent as the author named 
above to deal with the subject dis- 
cussed in this group of essays—in 
part already published in the Dublin 
Review. No serious reader will fail 
to recognize here the expression of 
the matured thought of an historian- 
philosopher, familiar with past 
events and also able to study them 
under the penetrating light of moral 
principles. Pointing out that the 
present disintegration of society is 
traceable to religious (and _irre- 
ligious) trends active in Europe dur- 
ing the past four centuries, he de- 
scribes the contrast between two op- 
posite conceptions of natural law, 
and of public morality which—with 
the removal of the old Christian 
tradition — has become an unfath- 
omable gulf, dividing Nazi neo-pa- 
ganism from the Liberal Socialism 
of the Anglo-Saxon world. 

To the author, the World War now 
raging is basically a conflict between 
two outlooks—on the one hand, a 
belief in the ethical basis of social 
and political life which was the 
original inspiration of Western de- 
mocracy and was rooted in the tra- 
ditions of Western Christendom, 
and, on the other hand, an unethical 
Machiavellian realism which re- 
gards power as the supreme politi- 
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cal value and shrinks from no bru- 
tal or cruel means to gain its ends. 
Collapse of constitutional govern- 
ment and consequent loss of per- 
sonal, economic, and _ intellectual 
freedom, has resulted from a far- 
reaching and many-sided process of 
disintegration. The attention given 
to the fundamental sociological 
problem of the nature of the State, 
even by Catholic thinkers, has been 
too superficial; for the Aristotelian 
conception of the city State, valid 
enough in the days of St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas, is not applicable to 
the states which have developed in 
Europe since the close of the fif- 
teenth century. 

Richly suggestive ideas and care- 
fully weighed phrases characterize 
the articles in which the author dis- 


cusses the secularization of Western © 


culture and the failure of the 
League of Nations. That failure, Mr. 
Dawson affirms, was due to the fact 
that the League’s real political-mili- 
tary basis was too narrow and one- 
sided, whereas its ideal superstruc- 
ture was too universal and all em- 
bracing. 

When he comes to take up the 
question of restoration, the author 
points out as vital, the issue, “Is it 
possible to develop a planned cul- 
ture which will be free? Or does 
cultural planning necessarily in- 
volve a totalitarian state?” In a 
long and elaborate discussion of this 
question, he stresses the need of de- 
veloping a better knowledge of 
Christian social principles, of restor- 
ing Christian unity, and of co-oper- 
ating in the building of a new order 
which will mean the cultural and 
spiritual civilizing of Europe and the 
New World. It comes as a consol- 
ing comment from a man so thor- 
oughly acquainted with existing 
conditions, that he believes “the 
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present age is more favourable to 
the cause of unity than any time 
since the Middle Ages.” 

Without having done full justice 
to the book under review the fore- 
going paragraphs should at least 
serve as notification that it deserves 
the careful consideration of anyone 
who wishes to analyze patiently and 
objectively the present world confu- 
sion, trace it back to its causes and 
discover a promising method for the 
reconstruction of world order, the 
establishment of permanent peace, 
and the restoration of hope to man- 
kind. J. McS. 


The Seed Beneath the Snow. By 
Ignazio Silone. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. $2.75. 

All in Our Day. By Manuel Kom- 
roff. Same Publisher. $2.50. 
Signed With Their Honour. By James 

Aldridge. Boston: Little, Brown 

& Co. $2.50. 

The Cup and the Sword. By Alice 
Tisdale Hobart. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.75. 

When the present war broke out 
critics and novelists alike were ask- 
ing themselves and their public what 
effect the conflict would have on 
literature. Judging from the novels 
that are being turned off the presses 
with great rapidity today, it has had 
none, except to give the novelist 
something new to write about. The 
best of the four novels mentioned 
above, The Seed Beneath the Snow, 
describes peasant life in Italy under 
the Fascist regime. The character- 
izations are apt and shrewd; the 
style is uniformly good, and a gay 
humor, characteristic of Italians, 
runs throughout the book. Even 
under a militaristic regime the Ital- 
ian can still play lightly and deftly 
with thought, can turn a phrase 
neatly, and dismiss the pompous- 
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ness of officialdom with gaiety and 
good sense. 

The trouble with the book is that 
Silone has nothing to say, except 
what he has said before and could 
have said to better advantage in a 
tract than in fiction, and has no 
story to tell about his characters, all 
of whom deserve the compliment of 
development or elaboration. The 
hero too nearly repeats the author’s 
story to be convincing as art; he is 
the son of an aristocratic family, has 
rebelled against the Fascist govern- 
ment, and goes on rebelling in a fu- 
tile, poetic way for three hundred 
and sixty pages. His attempt to 
poke fun at the clergy and his un- 
supported assumption that the 
Church is an instrument of oppres- 
sion to the poor appear to be ges- 
tures toward his radical friends 
rather than a matter of observation 
or conviction. If Silone were able 
to forget his message, he might be- 
come a novelist of importance; as it 
is he has written a very good tract 
against the Italian government. 


All in Our Day, a book of short 
stories, devotes its first section to 
stories of war. The first story in 
the series, “Tomorrow! Tomorrow!” 
is successful in its sharply defined 
irony and dramatic suspense; the 
others merely repeat newspaper 
stories of horror and sentiment, de- 
scribing the sodden brutality of the 
Germans, the idealism of the so- 
called defenders of Spain who 
fought against Franco, the hard fate 
of the Jews, the underground move- 
ment in France, and the hardihood 
of the Chinese under attack. These 
stories are true in exactly the same 
way newspaper reports are true, but 
they leave out the motivation re- 
quired by art. The other stories are 
interesting at times, but not very 
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valid, because Komroff’s style is too 
heavy for social satire and phan- 
tasy. Although he understands the 
technique of the short story, confin- 
ing himself to a single incident or 
mood, his style is not deft enough 
for success in this medium. 


Signed With Their Honour records 
some of the activities of the English 
air force in Greece. The dog fights 
in the air are vivid and compelling; 
the conversations are lively, and the 
record of events is probably exact, 
as the author has seen action as a 
war correspondent in Finland, Nor- 
way, Albania, Greece, Egypt, Crete, 
and Libya. But as a novel the book 
has no excuse for being. A young 
English officer falls in love with a 
Greek girl, and from there on we 
have a Hemingway story of love be- 
hind the lines. One is at a loss to 
say whether the love story was in- 
vented to carry the war anecdotes or 
whether these anecdotes are meant 
to carry the love story. The author 
has been mistaken in choosing his 
medium; there is no beginning, mid- 
dle, or end, merely one incident after 
another, so that he would have done 
well to send these reports to his 
newspaper. 


The Cup and the Sword, though 
not concerned directly with the war, 
describes the wine industry between 
the two great wars and the impact 
of the first war on a family of wine 
growers in California. The founder 
of the industry, Philippe Rambeau, 
is a notable character to whom wine 
is more than a living or the means 


‘of pleasure, it is a symbol of com- 


munion with God and with man. 
The record of this industry during 
the depression and prohibition is in- 
teresting and vivid, but in trying to 
describe along with this a large 
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French family the author has bitten 
off more than she can chew. There 
are many interesting and vivid in- 
cidents; the author knows how to 
describe the tensions and antagon- 
isms of a big family, but she has 
nothing of importance to say about 
the family and must dismiss it as 
soon as she has finished her narra- 
tives of the wine industry. The 
Rambeaus make a point of remain- 
ing French in the new country, but 
their hard-bitten lusts and urge to 
power are not characteristically 
French. The book is interesting, 
however, because the author gives 
dramatic force to every day happen- 
ings and knows how to enrich a 
narrative with incidents that are at 
once real and well turned. N. E. M. 


Ambassadors in White. The Story of 
American Tropical Medicine. 


By 
Charles Morrow Wilson. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.50. 
Dr. William Edgar Deeks had 

been asking “Why?” ever since he 

was a little boy in Canada. Because 
he found it very hard to get any 
answers to his questions on his fa- 
ther’s farm, Deeks hired himself out 
to the local parson for two years of 
tutoring and at seventeen started 
out for McGill University armed 
with a box of cookies, a big um- 
brella and $50.00 sewed into his 
coat. When he finally graduated 
from the Medical School, he went 
straight into a hospital—not as an 
interne — but as a patient. Rice, 
apples and milk had been his diet 
for most of his student years and 
for the rest of his life, Dr. Deeks 
maintained a helpful interest in the 
undernourished sections of human- 

ity. His experience as Clinical Di- 

rector for Colonel Gorgas in Ancon 

Hospital in the Canal Zone con- 

firmed the opinion that diet is the 
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most important factor of health 
and, for the fifteen years he served 
as Superintendent of the Medical 
Department of the United Fruit Co., 
Dr. Deeks fought malnutrition and 
the dietary diseases. 

The story of the work he accom- 
plished there is the most cheerful 
section of Mr. Wilson’s alarming 
volume. The United Fruit Co. 
now maintains fifteen base hospi- 
tals between Central America, Cuba 
and Colombia, with a medical staff 
of close to nine hundred. 

Mr. Wilson feels that too little 
credit has been given in England 
and the United States to Finlay, the 
Cuban doctor, who followed the 
advice of his teacher, Dr. John 
Mitchell of Philadelphia, to do his 
own investigating, and who devoted 
his life to an intensive study of yel- 
low fever. For twenty years, from 
1880 to 1900, Dr. Finlay tried to 
convince the medical world that 
mosquitoes were the most likely 
carrier of the disease, but only the 
Jesuits listened to him until 1899 
when two British physicians ap- 
proved his theory. In 1900 Dr. Fin- 
lay turned over his data and his 
mosquito hatchery to Dr. Reed and 
the American Yellow Fever Board 
and that same year the heroic 
experiments carried on at Camp 
Lazear proved that Dr. Finlay was 
right. 

Hideyo Noguchi, of the Rockefel- 
ler Institute, is another name to be 
remembered in the history of tropi- 
cal medicine. Dr. Weir Mitchell— 
son of John —started the young 
Japanese off on the study of snake 
venoms which led him on to 
serology, syphilis and a multitude 
of obscure tropical infections. 
Noguchi fought yellow fever in 
Ecuador, Peru, Brazil and died of it 
in Africa. 
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The author believes that it is a 
conservative estimate to say that 
fifty million people are sick at this 
moment in Latin America all the 
way from the Rio Grande to Cape 
Horn. Younger men like Dr. Aguilar 
and Dr. Mira of Guatemala are do- 
ing fine constructive work but the 
Latin American population is in- 
creasing three times as fast as ours 
and, although their hospitals were 
founded two centuries before ours, 
there are now on an average but one 
or two hospital beds for every thou- 
sand persons. 

Mr. Wilson’s book presents in ter- 
rifying journalistic form a picture 
of misery which can hardly be wel- 
comed by travel agencies—particu- 
larly the chapter headed Microbe 
Tourists. Yet the problem of tropi- 
cal disease is not insoluble; it is 
simply a question of how much 
money and time we can afford to 
spend upon it. A very small part 
of the gold and ingenuity now be- 
ing spent on the destruction of men, 
if spent on the destruction of 
microbes would make millions of 
miserable people, healthier and hap- 
pier. In format, Ambassadors in 
White seems unduly large while the 
photographs add little except to the 
price. E. VR. W. 


Year of the Wild Boar. By Helen 
Mears. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $2.75. 

Miss Helen Mears is a native New 
Yorker who has done a good deal of 
journalistic work in her own city, 
and I should not be surprised if she 
more than once “covered the water 
front,” as the journalistic phrase 
‘goes,—in other words made one of 
that journalistic gang which used 
to crowd into the big European 
liners at the quarantine station and 
pour a rapid fire of questions into 
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the hapless passengers huddled to- 
gether in the first class saloon. But 
though European travelers, new to 
the ordeal, were sometimes inclined 
to resent it, few of them could help 
admiring the results which appeared 
next morning in the New York 
papers, for those reporters were 
bright, observant, alert, witty and 
even tactful. 

Armed, apparently, with Kelly 
and Walsh’s Japanese Phrasebook, 
Chamberlain’s Things Japanese, and 
a number of voluminous notebooks, 
Miss Mears crashed into Yokohama 
exactly as she might have crashed 
into the saloon of the Queen Mary 
or the Normandie and immediate- 
ly began, asking innumerable ques- 
tions. Had an American male re- 
porter sprung some of them on his 
victims, he would very soon have 
found himself in a concentration 
camp for the situation in Dai-Nip- 
pon was tense at the time, and near- 
ly everybody whom Miss Mears 
interrogated the first day happened, 
unluckily, to have friends in jail 
for entertaining what is known in 
Japan as “dangerous thoughts.” 
But Miss Mears got away with it, 
probably because of a pleasant man- 
ner and her small height: she is 
only five feet three inches, and soon 
she had to buy more notebooks. It 
will save space if I simply say that 
she noted down everything, and 
that her picture of Japan on the 
eve of war has a photographic accu- 
racy and inclusiveness which is 
probably due to the fact that she 
submitted it to Japanese friends 
who knew English and English 
friends who knew Japanese. By 
reason of the mass of minute detail, 
her book resembles the descriptions 
of America that used to be written 
by reporters of the Osaka Mainichi 
Shimbun and the Tokyo Nichi Nichi 
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who were sent here. Such reporters 
would describe meticulously their 
arrival, say, in a New York hotel, 
what the bellhop said to them, how 
the bellhops are organized, the 
duties of their captain, the little 
slot for used razor blades which one 
finds in the bathroom, and a hun- 
dred other things which an Ameri- 
can does not notice. 

On one point, however, Miss 
Mears goes one better than the 
Japanese reporter. He would con- 
sider religion and the supernatural 
unworthy of notice, whereas she 
devotes a great deal of attention to 
the various manifestations of 
Buddhism and Shintoism, to the 
pilgrimages, the gay religious fes- 
tivals, the mythology (especially 
that connected with the Imperial 
House), and the holy legends that 
are taught to children. By doing so, 
she strikes an original note which 
greatly.enhances the value of her 
interesting book. F. McC. 


Fair Is Our Land: The Portrait of 
America. Edited by Samuel 
Chamberlain. Introduction by 
Donald Moffat. New York: Hast- 
ings House. $5.00. 

Despite the forward march of 
color photography, black and white 
is still the great medium of art in 
print. And as technical improve- 
ments and economies make color re- 
production more widespread, black 
and white will hold its own as the 
art of the magic of light and shade 
—of painting with light instead of 
color—which can enchant the most 
commonplace things. 

Here is a book that portrays the 
play of light and shade on the Ameri- 
can Scene, bewitching the simplicity 
of its humblest dwellings as well as 
the quiet loveliness of its country- 
sides and the majestic grandeur of 
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its mountains. Samuel Chamber- 
lain, who put it together, has This 
Realm, This England and many an- 
other memorable collection to his 
credit: he is a first-rate landscape 
photographer himself, knows photo- 
graphs and where to get them, and 
has a trained eye for just what will 
reproduce well in print. He has 
culled this assortment of 375 photo- 
graphs and etchings from the work 
of many artists; the etchings are in 
the minority and on the whole in- 
ferior to the photographs, most of 
which are superb. (Many people 
dislike the combination anyway, es- 
pecially on a single page.) 

Most picture books of such scope 
are marred by aiming at encyclo- 
pedic inclusion of everything. This 
one, however, is no state-by-state 
tour, but a worthy attempt to set 
down nature’s moods along the 


coasts, waterways, roadsides, high- 
lands and lowlands that make up 


the face of America. Because it is 
not a pictorial catalogue, every 
reader, or looker, will of course 
find his pet omissions. Towns are 
included, more as types than as 
well-known landmarks, but the 
editor warns at the outset that the 
great cities and their industries are 
regarded as the theme for another 
and later book. Yet a concession is 
made to New York with six pic- 
tures of the skyline and harbor in 
the section on seacoasts. This is 
tantalizing, and makes one feel that 
some of the rural superabundance 
(much of which is prosaic and even 
repetitious) could have been 
dropped to make room for glimpses 
of New Orleans, San Francisco, Den- 
ver and a few other beauty spots 
without which the American face is 
so incomplete as to be at least part- 
ly unrecognizable. 

Donald Moffat’s introduction, be- 
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ing something of a moral spanking 
delivered to the American people 
for their local, national and interna- 
tional irresponsibility, hardly fits in 
with the serenity of the scene. Of 


course the publishers must ride the 
wave of wartime chauvinism on 
which the book is launched, but let 
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us hope that such a fine portrait of 
our country will not die with the 
war, and will some day reappear in 
a less dated, less righteous edition 
with a nice peaceful introduction in 
the form of a well-written essay on 
the beauty of America, in line with 
the pictures. L. B. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


History: Men on Bataan. By 
John Hersey (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50). The Courage and the 
Glory. By John J. Floherty (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.25). 
Both of these books narrate episodes 
of the present war. The first named 
contains a biographical sketch of 
General MacArthur and stories 
about other minor figures, involved 
in adventurous episodes during the 
fighting on Bataan. The second vol- 
ume collects anecdotes of our sol- 
diers, sailors and airmen, and lights 
up the historical facts with imagina- 
tive glow, employing a notably lively, 
dramatic style. Both volumes give 
realistic pictures of Americans on 
the firing line and convey a very 
definite impression of the fine quali- 
ties of men who are called upon 
rather suddenly to display heroism 
in the routine course of a day’s duty. 
Even readers who are disposed to be 
critical and captious as a rule, can 
turn these pages with a considerable 
amount of justifiable pride. 

Face to the Sun. By A. R. Mc- 
Gratty, S.J. (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $3.50). This is the 
story of the Spanish Civil War, told 
in the person of a young Catholic 
soldier who took part in the defense 
of the Alcazar. It has the fairly rare 
distinction of presenting the Nation- 
alist point of view in a contemporary 
historical novel about Spain. As one 
reader put it, “Without being an ac- 


complished treatise on Catholicism it 
is an answer, and an intelligent one, 
to the Communist inspired books 
which have been in evidence of late.” 
Rather too long drawn out to sus- 
tain interest uniformly, it, neverthe- 
less, contains many dramatic epi- 
sodes. One may reasonably surmise 
that the author was much less con- 
cerned to achieve a literary success 
than to impart definite and detailed 
knowledge of facts that have been 
to a great extent excluded from gen- 
eral circulation. He does not hesi- 
tate, therefore, to incorporate in his 
pages an array of figures which 
might be very useful in a debate on 
the question, Was Franco’s uprising 
justified? For this reason, if for no 
other, we would welcome the book. 

Ireland, Past and Present. By Tom 
Ireland (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $5.00). This readable account 
of Irish history, especially during 
recent years, is inspired by the con- 
viction that England’s traditional 
policy toward Ireland and the po- 
litico-religious hatred of Ulster men 
for Catholics have created in parti- 
tioned Ireland a grave and virtually 
irremovable danger to the cause of 
the United Nations. The author be- 
lieves “perhaps the only human 
force that can weld the two sections 
of Ireland into a solid economic, 
spiritual and racial unit, is the yolk 
of a totalitarian conqueror for a 
while or the more serious threat of 
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it.” On the other hand he is per- 
suaded that despite all difficulties 
Ireland ultimately will be united, 
prosperous and free. He urges on 
the Irish for their own sake partici- 
pation in the present war; and he 
disapproves of the present policy of 
the government, His tone however, 
is always friendly and temperate; 
his book although large (more than 
a thousand pages) is fresh, interest- 
ing and well divided; and his sum- 
mary of newspaper items and maga- 
zine articles is particularly valuable 
although he does not always provide 
exact references. 

History of the Catholic Church. By 
Rev. Fernand Mourret, S.S. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Newton Thompson, 
S.T.D. (St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co. Vol. IV. $4.00). This latest vol- 
ume of a work already brought to 
the attention of our readers, carries 
the story into the later Middle Ages 
and exhibits the features character- 
istic of the preceding volumes. The 
type is generously large, the notes 
and references are numerous and 
conveniently placed. The extensive 
bibliography unfortunately is con- 
fined almost entirely to foreign lan- 
guage works. The index, sixty gen- 
erous pages, is‘a lesson to writers of 
books. The text itself, of scholarly 
authorship, is skillfully translated. 
Tending toward the diffuse, enriched 
in allusions and quotations, it is 
adapted better for reading than for 
remembering. 

History of Europe. By W. Eugene 
Shiels, S.J. (Chicago: Loyola Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50). This sum- 
mary text for college freshmen be- 
longs to that new type of school- 
book which differs so greatly from 
the solid and uninspiring volumes 
distributed to students a generation 
or two ago. Indeed, it even im- 
proves upon the average modern 
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history textbook in its consideration 
of the needs of teacher and pupil. 
The epitome of Europe’s whole story 
—with generous measure of atten- 
tion to the Church—is arranged in 
sixty-nine brief lectures, each fol- 
lowed by specific indications for “re- 
quired reading” and for “suggested 
reading.” The author, until recent- 
ly associate professor of history at 
Loyola University in Chicago, but 
currently attached to the staff of 
America, is to be congratulated es- 
pecially on his power of condensa- 
tion and on his ability to arouse a 
desire for further knowledge. The 
book contains six practical maps 
and a good index. 


RELIGION: Concordance to the 
Bible. By Rev. Newton Thompson, 
S.T.D., and Raymond Stock (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $7.50). 
For many years there has been a 
wide, urgent demand for an English 
work corresponding to the Concor- 
dantiae Bibliorum of Dutripon 
which provides the reader with 
every passage of the Bible contain- 
ing a given word, but the labor in- 
volved is so nearly prohibitive that 
the demand has remained unsatis- 
fied ail these years. Now at long 
last, comes the volume named above, 
not too bulky in size, well bound, 
and from every point of view, serv- 
iceable. It will assist many a type . 
of person—general reader, student, 
controversialist, writer, preacher. It 
will even be a help to those who 
wish to meditate upon the sacred 
text; and it will spread acquaintance 
with both the Old Testament and 
the New. Ironically enough the ap- 
pearance of this valuable work con- 
curs with the publication of the new 
English version of the Bible with 
which of course it is not harmon- 
ized. 
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The New Testament, A New Trans- 
lation from tie Original Greek. By 
Very Rev. F. A. Spencer, O.P. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $4.50). 
Almost exactly fifty years ago the 
distinguished Dominican, Father 
Spencer,—whv lad passed the first 
brief chapter of his priestly life with 
the Paulist Fathers—translated the 
four Gospels from the Latin Vul- 
gate; and shortly afterward, he 
brought out a new translation from 
the original Greek. A month or two 
before his death in 1913, he finished 
the translation of the whole New 
Testament from the Greek, a work 
that has remained unpublished un- 
til its present appearance with an 
introduction and other editorial ad- 
ditions by Fathers Charles J. Callan, 
O.P., and John A. McHugh, O.P. 
The value of this work comes from 
the fact that it is a translation from 
the original texts of the New Testa- 
ment, compared by the author very 
carefully both with the Vulgate and 
with the ancient Syriac versions. 
Scholarly care has resulted in the 
creation of a translation clear, pre- 
cise and easy to read. 

A Chronological Harmony of the 
Gospels. By Stephen J. Hartdegen, 
O.F.M. (Paterson, N. J.: St. An- 
thony Guild Press. $2.50). The 
single drawback to this carefully 
and conveniently fashioned chrono- 
logical harmony of the Gospel text 
is the smallness of the print. Apart 
from that, the book is admirably 
suited for use, either as an aid to 
study or as spiritual reading. The 
triple division into parts, sections 
and chapters, with cross references, 
the chronological outline, maps, il- 
lustrations, notes, outlines and in- 
dices are all indications of the care 
with which the book has been pre- 
pared. The text followed is the re- 
vised Challoner-Douay version. 


The Comprehensive Concordance to 
the Holy Scriptures. By J. B. R. 
Walker (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00). This popularly priced 
edition of a standard book justifies 
the publisher’s claim that it is the 
most “serviceable” concordance on 
the King James version of the Bible, 
although unfortunately the print is 
inconveniently small. 

Pontifical Ceremonies. By Rev. 
Pierce Ahearne, D.D., and Rev. Mi- 
chael Lane, S.T.L. (London: Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne. 15s.). “The 
present work,” as the authors de- 
clare in their Preface, “is an attempt 
to give one definite method for the 
carrying out of the principal epis- 
copal ceremonies of the Roman 
Rite which occur in the course of 
the Ecclesiastical year.” Whenever 
there existed a number of recognized 
methods for the performance of the 
same ceremonial action or group of 
actions, the authors chose what 
seemed to be the simplest for those 
taking part, and at the same time 
orderly and dignified in appearance 
to the onlookers. A score of chap- 
ters discuss the ceremonies when a 
Bishop celebrates Pontifical or Low 
Mass, presides at the funeral of one 
of his priests, carries out a pastoral 
visitation with Confirmation, lays 
the foundation stone of a new 
church, blesses a cemetery or a 
church bell. Special directions are 
given for the Feast of the Purifica- 
tion, Ash Wednesday, Palm Sunday, 
the Office of Tenebrae, Holy Thurs- 
day, Good Friday and Holy Satur- 
day. Many writers on Pontifical 
functions neglect the inferior minis- 
ters. That fault has been corrected 
in this manual, the authors being 
convinced that well instructed in- 
ferior ministers play a very large 
part in the good order and dignified 
appearance of episcopal ceremo- 
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nies. Bishops and priests alike will 
welcome this accurate and scholarly 
ceremonial, 


MISCELLANEOUS: Mr. Churchill. By 
Philip Guedalla (New York: Reynal 
& Hitchcock, Inc, $3.00). This book 
is pleasant enough to read; but it 
partakes more of the nature of a 
panegyric than a serious study, it 
goes in for eulogy rather than criti- 
cism. Mr. Churchill is undoubtedly 
a great man. Undoubtedly, too, his 
career, both in its political and its 
literary phases, has left him open to 
much criticism. But issues that 
might be unpleasant to him or un- 
popular among his supporters are 
not here brought forward for dis- 
cussion. The book is not weighty 
enough, therefore, to deserve atten- 
tion from persons engrossed at pres- 
ent with matters that possess grave 
and even tragic significance. Con- 


sidered merely as a skillfully writ- 
ten discussion of some aspects of a 
figure that looms immense in the 
contemporary world, of course it 
has its claim upon attention. 

The World We Want to Live In. A 


Discussion. Edited by Everett R. 
Clinchy (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $1.00). 
The three co-chairmen of the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews—Arthur H. Compton, 
Carlton J. H. Hayes and Roger W. 
Straus, suggested to the Williams- 
town Institute of Human Rela- 
tions a conference on the status of 
the post-war world from the Ameri- 
can viewpoint. This book is a 
summary of the talks of fifty lead- 
ers in religion, education, politics, 
business, labor, agriculture and civil 
affairs, who met last August at Wil- 
liams College, in carrying out this 
suggestion. The conference called 
for the elimination of hatred and in- 
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tolerance, and the setting aside of 
race and cultural myths (Social 
Change); for the elimination of ex- 
treme inequality of wealth, the pro- 
tection of the family as a social unit, 
and for equal access to the world’s 
resources for all peoples (Econom- 
ics); for the creation of some form 
of international organization, the 
safeguarding of the right to life of 
all nations, of mutual disarmament, 
of divine law to guide any peace 
settlement (Politics) ; for equal edu- 
cational opportunities for all chil- 
dren, for emphasis on student gov- 
ernment and co-operative faculty- 
student action, for more adequate 
vocational training, for greatly in- 
creased interest in the social 
sciences, for a moral and religious 
interpretation of life (Education) ; 
for the overthrow of the paganism 
of the Nazis and the Bolsheviks by 
a clear cut recognition of the dig- 
nity of human personality and of 
one’s duty toward God, and a repu- 
diation of the monstrous evil of 
State absolutism (Religion). 

Jews and the Post- War World. 
Pamphlet Series. Number 1: Jew- 
ish Emancipation. By Raphael 
Mahler. Number 2: Jewish Emanci- 
pation Under Attack. By Bernard 
Dov Weinryb (New York: The 
American Jewish Committee). First 
in this informative series, comes the 
work in which Dr. Mahler gathers 
together documents illustrating the 
gradual emancipation of Jews 
throughout the world. As his intro- 
duction speaks of the part played by 
the Church “in this process of Jew- 
ish degradation,” it would have been 
fair enough to refer to the repeated 
efforts of the popes to mitigate the 
hardship and injustice suffered by 
Jews at the hands of the populace 
or of individual officials. Pamphlet 
Number 2 comes from Dr. Weinryb, 











a graduate of the University of 
Vienna, a specialist in economic his- 
tory, editor of several publications 
in Warsaw, and a member of the 
editorial board of the Encyclopaedia 
Judaica. As both of these brochures 
will be valuable for reference, it is 
difficult to understand how the pub- 
lishers came to overlook the desira- 
bility of including at least a table of 
contents—if not an index, 
Thorndike Century Senior Diction- 
ary. By Edward L. Thorndike (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 
$3.25). As its title implies this desk 
dictionary comes as the fruit of re- 
search undertaken by Dr. Thorn- 
dike, who collaborated with an ad- 
visory committee of twenty - eight 
other scholars, thus producing not 
merely another compilation but a 
new work which benefits from criti- 
cisms originating in many quarters. 
It corresponds for the general read- 
er to the earlier published Junior 
Dictionary provided for children. 
The American Reader. Edited by 
Claude M. Simpson and Allan Nev- 
ins (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
$2.50). This volume might well be 
placed upon one’s library table to 
be picked up from time to time 
when one has a desire for a brief 
interview with an interesting writer; 
not many pages will have to be 
turned before attention is arrested. 
The editors have made wise selec- 
tions from three centuries of Ameri- 
can literature for the purpose of 
giving the reader stories, essays, 
poems, letters and plays, character- 
istically American, pleasant to read 
and in some sense profitable. Dis- 
regarding sequence in time, they 
have arranged the contents accord- 
_ ing to the magazine method, with 
essays, criticisms, stories and plays 
arranged by groups, varied within 
the groups. Such need of chrono- 
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logical information as the reader 
may feel will be satisfied by the 
notes and brief biographies. 

Lives and Dollars. The Story of 
Today’s Research. By J. D. Ratcliff 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$3.00). In Modern Miracle Men, 
J. D. Ratcliff, one of our best known 
writers on medical science, told us 
of the remarkable discoveries mod- 
ern research workers have made in 
the prevention and cure of disease. 
In the present volume he continues 
this interesting history. He lists the 
prominent research workers in the 
universities: of the country, and 
shows how their labors have met the 
challenge of diseases like pernicious 
anemia, diabetes, influenza, malaria, 
pellagrd, pneumonia, rickets, small 
pox and syphilis. He tells of new 
serums, new vitamins, new drugs 
and new treatments which of late 
years have revolutionized medical 
science. Most interesting is his ac- 
count of the vast array of plant dis- 
eases and insect pests that destroy 
annually in the United States field 
after field of corn, beans, barley, 
cabbage, tomatoes, peas, and mel- 
ons, to the tune of three billion dol- 
lars. Since 1912 the Department of 
Agriculture has maintained forty- 
six stations on our borders to guard 
against the entrance of insect pests. 
Airplanes today spread insecticides 
over 1,000 acres in a day, while sev- 
enty new species of parasites have 
been imported from foreign coun- 
tries to keep our crops from destruc- 
tion. 

Lives Around Us. By Alan Devoe. 
Woodcuts by Frank Utpatel (New 
York: Creative Age Press. $2.00). 
The nature studies and animal tales 
of Alan Devoe have delighted many 
readers of The Atlantic Monthly, 
the Reader’s Digest and The Ameri- 
can Mercury. The author lives on 














NEW BOOKS 


an up-state farm, whose hundred 
acres are kept as a wildlife sanc- 
tuary. He describes for us the life 
history of a score of animals, birds 
and insects—the weasel, the fox, the 
turtle, the woodchuck, the frog, the 
rattlesnake, the shrew, the snail, the 
pigeon, the great horned owl, the 
May-fly, the spider, the dauber 
wasp, the mosquito, the locust, and 
the cicada. When he writes of the 
earth’s birth, growth and habits, or 
when he expresses a doubt about the 
immortality of the soul, or man’s 
unique endowment of reason, he is 
of course talking nonsense. But 
such lapses are rare, and might well 
be omitted. We enjoyed his pres- 
entation of facts; we were not in- 
terested in his fantastic hypothesis 
of what happened “millions of mil- 
lions of years ago. 

Ashes in the Wilderness. By Wil- 
liam G. Schofield (Philadelphia: 
Macrae-Smith Co, $2.50). Meta- 
comet (1639-1676), the chief sa- 
chem of the Wampanoag Indians of 
New England, was known to the 
English of Massachusetts and Rhode 
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Island as King Philip. When three 
of his tribe were executed at 
Plymouth for the alleged murder of 
Sassamon, an Indian informer, he 
waged war against the colonists, and 
for over a year destroyed many a 
homestead and massacred many of 
the colonists. This is the historical 
background of Schofield’s stirring 
tale. Most of the incidents are 
drawn from the war diary of Cap- 
tain Benjamin Church of the Plym- 
outh Colony (1639-1718), as are the 
letters, proclamations, assembly 
measures and commissions to the 
colonial army. The delightful story 
of Lieutenant Painter and the Quak- 
eress Martina Randall is the prod- 
uct of the novelist’s imagination, but 
the portraits of King Philip, the 
Sachems Canonchet and Anawan, 
Benjamin Church and Roger Wil- 
liams are authentic. You will en- 
joy every page of this well-written 
novel. If you are a New Englander 
you will appreciate the author’s 
vivid pictures of the early settle- 
ments of Duxbury, Plymouth, Taun- 
ton, Deerfield, Providence, etc. 
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College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited by the Association of 

American Universities 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, 
New York 
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ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PA. 
Catholic College for the Biche: Education of 





Women conducted of the 
Society of the Holy Jesus. me 

Incorporated under the laws of the State 

Pennayivani with power to confer Degrees 


For resident and n-resident students. Situ- 
ated eleven miles from Philadelphia on ) = 
Main Line of the Pennsylvania 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 
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Notice to Subscribers 





Due to the great many changes of 
address we ask that subscribers 
send their changes to our office 
before the 15th of each month in 
order to assure prompt delivery 
of THE CATHOLIC WorLp. 






















To Readers of “The Catholic World” 
for a Limited Time Only 
We Offer 


Our Newest Creation 
Hand Carved Crucifix 


MODERN 
WORK OF 


This The Image 
Magnificent Gleams a 
Reproduction Bis Lavender 


Should Be in , , Glow by 


Every Home : ; me Night 


This reproduction is the most BEAUTIFUL and most 
imposing crucifix ever designed. ORIGINALLY 
CARVED, by HAND in wood, this BURRCO WOOD 
CRUCIFIX carries all the true atmosphere and re- 
ligious appeal of the ideal of the master artist who 
created it. 

In every home this DEVOUT SYMBOL, so skillfully 
designed and executed, will give a fitting visualization 
of the. true beauty of your faith. And added to the 
religious symbol is the thought of its attractiveness on 
the wall of your home it is to honor. 

This crucifix is 11” in height, beautifully detailed he 


its carvings. The cross is of a rich walnut finish. T 
image, as well as the halo, are in antique ivory by da: 
—by night, the image GLEAMS a LAVENDAR GLOW. 
IDEAL GIFT—This crucifix makes a most appropriate 
gift for any occasion. 

FREE — For Acting Promptly, with every crucifix or- 
dered, we will send you a hand carved reproduction 
pocket crucifix complete with leather case. 


ACT AT ONCE—SEND 
NO MONEY 


Just write a card or letter, “Please send me hand 
carved reproduction crucifix for which I will deposit 
$1.49 with postman upon delivery, plus a few cents 
postal charges,” and we will forward it at once. If 
you send remittance with order, we will prepay ship- 
ping charges. 


THE RELIGIOUS HOUSE 
333 S. Market Street Dept. CWM 
Chicago, Ill. 








The Catholic Herald 


Published in London for the World 


Extract from Letter received from a | 
Chaplain serving Overseas: 

“In the midst of all the dreary unhappi- 
ness, hatred and stupidity which this 
war has accentuated, it is wonderfully 
refreshing to be able to read a paper so 
consistently objective, fact facing, and 
yet so inspiringly optimistic. ... Thank 
God for youth of spirit—and for the 
Catholic Herald.” 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $3.50 
(Payable -by International Money Order) 


* 


Write for a specimen copy 


THE CATHOLIC HERALD 
67 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, England 











REPORT OF THE 


Church Unity Octave | 


HELD AT 
BLACKFRIARS, OXFORD, 
JANUARY, 1942 


Important Papers by the following 
Catholics: 


Victor White, O.P. 
Prof. F. Dvornik 
Bede Winslow, O.S.B. 
Dr. H. F. Davis 

Dr. G. A. Fressanges 
Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
Cyprian Rice, O.P. 
Herbert Keldany 


Significant Discussions on the Papers 
by Non-Catholics: 


Thomas Parker 
Eugen Lampert 
H. J. Carpenter 
Dr. N. Micklem 
D. M. Mackinnon 
Dr. Cecil Roth 
Dr. A. Guillaume 
Charles Williams 
John Layard 


Price $1 Net 


B. H. BLACKWELL LTD. 
OXFORD, ENGLAND 

















The Life of Christ 


By Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P. 


Over 50,000 copies of the original edition 
of this book were sold when it was first 
published forty years ago. it has been out 
of print for some years and because of 
many, many requests this new and revised 
edition has been issued. The book em- 
braces the entire Gospel Narrative, embody- 
ing the teachings and the miracles of our 
Saviour together with the history of His 
Foundation of the Catholic Church. 


Of his book Father Elliott said: “It is hoped 
that it may help the Catholic reader to a 
more vivid appreciation of our Lord’s life 
and doctrine; it’s main purpose is to make 
hearts to love Him fervently.” 

A beautifully printed and bound 


book of 525 pages, postpaid 


$2.50 


THE PAULIST PRESS 401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 


A new text for all who wish to Speak and Understand Spanish. . . . 


Member of the Faculty, United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


A simplified textbook designed to meet the needs of the student who wishes 
to acquire a speaking knowledge of the language without delving into 
the intricacies of its grammar. (Published September, 1941.) 


Cloth Bound 224 pages Size 63% x4 Price $1.00 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 




















Over 


One e Million 


persons 


Have read and enjoyed the outstanding books 
sent to members of the Catholic Book Club dur- 
ing the past eleven years. Among the 118 Book 
Club authors are such distinguished names as 
G. K. Chesterton, Sigrid Undset, Hilaire Belloc, 
Willa Cather, Jacques Maritain, Karl Adam, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Giovanni Papini, Maurice 
Baring and many others. 


Membership in the Catholic Book Club guaran- 
tees you an outstanding Catholic book each 
month which has been carefully selected by a 
board of five distinguished editors. Why not 
write today for complete information about the 
Catholic Book Club? 











CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, Inc. 
140 East 45th Street, Dept. Cc, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, full information about the Catholic Book Club. 





























A seal remembered 


...a life saved 





To MAKE YOUR GIFT and cards doubly 
blessed—fasten them with-a strip of Christ- 
= Seals. 

ou may give the atest ae ae “ all— 
health, life itself. For Ehris ls make 
possibie @ year-round fight oon it Hy 
losis—the dread disease t kills more 
Sem Celpeee 15 and 45 than any other 

sease. 


So, in the truest spirit of Christmas, make 
these Seals a part of your Christmas giving. 


Send no gift, card, or letter without the Seal 
that saves lives. 


BUY 
} CHRISTMAS 


The National, State and Local 


Tubereulosis Associations in SE ALS 
the United States. 





























Pastors write: 


“Please send us 500 ‘Novena for Peace and Victory.’ The first day was over our 
expectations. Did not have enough with our first order of 500.” Church Point, La. 
“We have received the 500. Will you ship 1,000 more?” Pittston, Pa. 

“Please send an additional 725 copies.” Cleveland, Ohio. 

“Please send me 200 copies. For the third time I am out.” Opelousas, La. 

“I have already ordered 400 copies. Kindly send me 100 more.” Watertown, Wis. 


“We have seen copies of your booklet and you certainly have done a fine piece of 
work in bringing them out. Please send us 300 copies.” Rochester, N. Y. 


“I received the 300 copies and began the novena last evening with marked success. 
In fact I would appreciate your sending another 300 booklets.” Springfield, Ill. 


“Please send 100 more. I thought I had an ample supply, but the devotion exceeded 
my expectations, and a number wish their own copies, for use in their homes. Many 
are reciting the prayers in common at home.” Harper, Iowa. 


The Sisters say: 


“Enclosed is a money order for the last 500 ‘Novena for Peace and Victory.’ Please 
send me 200 more. We have a novena every Tuesday and it is wonderful to see the 
crowds that attend. I order a few hundred at a time as I do not know just how 
many more I'll need.” Providence, R. I. 


The Laity speaks: 


“TI have found it so very satisfactory for private devotions that I wish to distribute 
it among a few friends who have sons and husbands in the service.” Anniston, Ala. 


“I am not surprised that you have sold over 135,000 copies of ‘Novena for Peace and 
Victory’ as the prayers are beautiful and seem to be just what one wants. I would 
like to order 500 and enclosing a check for $18.75 to pay for them.” Mrs. J. K., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVENA FOR PEACE AND VICTORY may be 
had at the rate of 5c a copy (7c postpaid), 
$3.85 the 100, $32.00 the 1,000, postpaid 


Consider a Novena for Peace and Victory 
for your parish at this time... 





200,000 copies of this timely 
novena have been printed! 





A Bishop writes: 


“I find it would be very helpful for our weekly Holy Hour in honor of Our 
Lady of Victory, which has been ordered for all the parishes of the Diocese. 
I am very anxious that our pastors become acquainted with this very excel- 
lent compilation and want to ask you kindly to send me 

of the booklet that I might distribute them among the pastors, hoping 
that they will order a sufficient number from you for the use of all their 
people making the Holy Hour. With every best wish for the success of 
this highly commendable propaganda for Peace and Victory, I beg to 
remain.” Bishop 
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PAULIST PRESS BOOKS 


For CHILDREN 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Sister Eleanore, C.S.C. 

In this little book, written in 
simple English and beauti- 
fully illustrated, Sister Elea- 
nore has given us another of 
her juvenile gems. Into its 
thirty-two pages, she has con- 
densed the essential episodes 
in our Lord’s crowded thirty- 
three years. She begins by 
answering the question “why 
Jesus came to earth” and con- 
tinues through the hidden and 
public life to the Ascension. 
The type is large and the pic- 
ures excellent. No child will 
fail to profit from reading 
The Life of Christ for Chil- 
dren. 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS 
By Agnes Finn 

Here we have the life story 
of eight saints who are espe- 
cially dear to children. The 
stories are suited for small 
children as they are not too 
long, the print is large and 
the pictures are splendid. 





OUR LADY’S FEASTS 
By a Religious of the Sacred Heart 


Perhaps no saint before the Great White Throne 
was ever known by so many titles as we know} 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Yet the mere mention 
of a few titles gives us a satisfactory panorama 
of her life story. The author selects eight and 
with great literary proficiency uses them to show 
how the various feasts of our Blessed Mother 
“tell us the story of her life.” 


THE “OUR FATHER” 
By Rev. Daniel Dougherty 


An appealing lanation of the words of the 
“Our Father’ Be resst appropriate for chil- | 
dren. Father Dougherty has the art of writing 
beautifully for the little ones and his simple ex- 
planations of the prayer help the child to 
understand the meaning of the “Pater Noster.” 


THE CHILD AT MASS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


In every way this is the type of booklet which 
should attractively instruct children. It has an 
explanation of the Sacrifice of the Mass which 
they should understand and particularly suited to 
their minds is the explanation of what the priest 
does at Mass and what they should do.at. the same 
time. Consequently the child will make his as- 
sistance at Mass both of heart and mind. 


SEVEN WONDER GIFTS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


This little book is prepared in accordance with 
accepted catechetical standards for children and 
consequently it is decidedly appropriate for class- 
room use. It tells about the Seven Sacraments, 
is divided into seven chapters with questions fol- 
lowing each and contains original silhouette illus- 
trations that are most helpful. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND PRINTED 
5 cents each, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 
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